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In another series by the same author, ‘ Illustrations of Elementary Anatomical Botany’ (see page 51 of W, & A. K. Johnston’s Catalogue, 
the striictural chéfactéfs of plants as seen under the microscope are exhibited, while in the above set of highly-finished illustrations the exte 
furms as observable by the umaided eye, exactly as they appear in nature, will be carefully brought out in all necessary detail. 


Bheet I, gives views of the different kinds of common roots. Sheet II, shows the and different habits of growth of common stem Vo 
Sheets III. and IY. will contain numerous interesting examples of leaves. Sheet Y. will be made up of typical flowers, and Sheet VI 
of various commfién fruits and seeds worthy of being studied by the beginner in Botany. While one sheet will be specially devoted to flowers, thee 
structures will f€ally appear to a greater or lesser extent in all the sheets, but in no case will the same illustrations be given twice, 

Copious efplanatory letterpress will be given at the foot of each sheet. s 


Size, 34 by 28 inches each, 
Price 3s. 6d. each, on Cloth, Rollers, and Varnished, or on Cloth to fold up, with Cloth Sides, 


CATALOGUE OF ILLUSTRATIONS, MAPS, ATLASES, GLOBES, &c., POST FREE. 
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1. Its shape and 
appearance. 
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2. It is an aid to 
speech. 

3. It is an aid to 
he wing, 











4. It helps us to 










3. It is a delicate 
touch, 
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FULL NOTES OF A LESSON ON 
TONGUES AND THEIR USES. 


THead-Master 


Wisdom vs humbl 





No. 2. 


BY WILLIAM 


of the Brig 


DONE, B.A,, 


tton Pupil Teacher School. 


(See Supplement presented with this na 


MATTER AND METHOD. 


(Question out first the shape and appear- 
ance of our tongue. It is broad at the base, 
and tapering at the point. 

Notice the groove along the upper surface, 
also the little pimples, which latter are plainly 
seen not to be all the same size. Contrast 
the shape of the tongue when at rest in th 
mouth and when it is put out as far as possi 
ble. Like all muscle, therefore, it has the 
power of shortening and thickening. 

Let the children try to speak without using 
the tongue. Elicit also that in chewing food 
the tongue continually keeps the food be- 
tween the teeth to be ground, and rolls it 
about so that the spittle or saliva can be 
mixed with it, and finally collecting it into a 
ball, it carries it to the back of the mouth, 


where the throat seizes it and forces it down | 


the gullet. 


Let a child dip its tongue into some salt 


and then into some sugar. 

We see from this that the tonguc 
to taste. The sense of taste is really in the 
little pimples, which have a name from a Latin 
word, and are called Papilla 

Finally, notice the 
means of toucl 


tongue as a delicate 
If a pair of dividers wit 


blunt points separated only to thre nt of 
1 of an inch be placed against the tip of 
tongue, the two points will be distinctly felt 


Placed on the cheek, the points ar 
felt as one when they 
Physiology. ) 


apart. (Foster and Shore, 
Ask the children if they have noticed the 


usualy 
ley are as much as an inch 


cat’s tongue when it has been licking them. 
Itis rough. Is the dog’s tongue rough ? 


We all know how 


clean the cat « 


lick bones. Its rough tongue acts like 
a file. All animals of the cat family, such 
as the lion and tiger, have these rasp-like 
tongues. | 


: A nowl Lore is pr ud that 


helps us | 


thal he 


le 


AUGUST, 


has learned so 


KNOTS HN Ni 


1896. 


HEAbs. 


III.—Tongue of 


giratte. 


a 


(Diagram F.) 


IV.— Tongue 


nteater. 


(Diagram I.) 


V.—Z7. 


1s 


NEUE 


f 


re. 





of 


(Diagrams C, E.) 


(a) Wor ul pec ker. 


) Penguin. 


VI.— Zon 
replil 


gu 


(a) lrog 


(Diagram G 


) 


* Subscribers who do not receive the Coloured Supplement Presented with this Number 
ire asked to promptly communicate with us, and to send at the same time name 
and address of Bookseller or Newsagent through whom the Magazine is obtained. 


much 


Cowper. 


We can see from the di d 
little rough pimples are directe 


| WW 
Perhaps some of t class. have t 
that the cat’s tongue is drier than th { 
dog. 
On a dry surface the litt aste pl 
not act. A cat’s sense of taste is not so keen 


as that of the do ’ 
In our lesson on the cow, we noticed he 


W 
she collects and rolls the evra vith her 
tongue, and then nips it off by pressing it 
between the teeth of the lower jaw | the 
hard pad of the upper jaw 

Look at the head of the giratfe in heet 
of diagrams. This animal feeds partly on 
the leaves of trees, hence its lone neck. 

It can, at will, lengthen its tong n 
siderably, and pluck the leay vy iwi 
the tongue round the stalks 

Direct attention to the picture of the ¢ 
Anteater Chis animal has scratchy 1 an 
ant-hill with its claws, and th ng 
exactly like a vreat worm as it me 
twists about collecting the ants on it ky 
surface, The tongue at length, cov l with 
ants, is shortened and drawn bi 
mouth. 

Elicit from the manner in which birds 
usually feed that the tongue is litth Per 
for taste chewing In many 
therefore hard, and sheathe 1 i y 
covering 

Notice the head of the woodp« hi 
bird, as some of the children m W, 


feeds on insects found in the bar 
hence its name. It car I 1 or 
into the cracks in rch t \ 
also understand 1] f 
end of the tongu 

\gain, e the hea fa n 
feeds on | . ay ) Ippery Ww 
kind of prey, and 
the spiny tongt th i . 4 
lope 1nW 

The frog and toad h 
urlous toncur 

It is fastened 
mouth to the lower v, 
point is toware 
When, we 
of a slug or 


with 
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| blouses, handkerchiefs, and aprons of the market women and 


MatTrer AND Mernop. 


sticky, the prey adheres to it, and is carried 
back to the mouth. 

Notice the pipe-like shape of the chame- 
leon’s tongue. ‘This reptile, as some of the 
children may have heard, takes different 
colours, probably according to its different 
surroundings. It usually rests on trees 
apparently motionless, but, quicker than the 
eye can observe, its tongue is dart.ng out at 
passing insects. The gland on the tip is | 
sticky for the same purpose as in the frog. 

The crocodile (Diagram H) may be said to 
have no true tongue. 

Only the tip is free, the rest is fastened 
down to the sides of the lower jaw. It 
crushes and bolts its food. 


(4) Chameleon. 
(Viagram |.) 


(-) Crocodile. 
(Diagram HH.) 
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THROUGH GERMANY AND 
AUSTRIA TO BUDAPEST. 


| 
Il. DRESDEN, UP THE ELBE, PRAGUE, VIENNA, | 
DOWN THE DANUBE TO BUDAPEST. 


From the ‘Practical Teacher's’ Special Correspondent.) | 
FROM Jena I went on to Dresden, and stayed there for one | 
whole day in a few pictures in the Picture 
Gallery. We are all familiar with Raphael’s Madonna di | 
San feel its mysterious charm as we look ata | 
photograph of the Virgin and Child in the clouds, but one | 
only realises the tenderness, the beauty, and the pathos of this 
picture as one sits alone before Raphacl’s great creation. I | 
iw a man cross himself devoutly and mutter a prayer as he | 
looked at the picture, and I saw a lady sink on her knees 
before it, while her eyes became bright with tears. Roman 
Catholics express their reverence and admiration in this 
manner, and we also feel as intensely the charm of the great 
master’s work, though we do not express it in the same way. 
From Dresden I went by steamboat up the Elbe to Tetschen. 
The Elbe is a fascinating river. The scenery is tame at first, | 
but later it becomes very beautiful. ‘The curious masses of 
basalt and limestone, the miles of pine forest, the pale yellow 
sandstones gleaming from the dark pines, and 
the long, wide rafts of pine trees lashed together floating down | 
the river make up my yeneral impression of the River Elbe. | 
Beyond Schandau the scenery grew wilder and grander, and | 
the masses of ime more extraordinary, and one 
realised that one passing out of Saxony into Bohemia. 


order to see 


Sisto : we 


and Th h red 


row ks ln 


was 


the working people. In the new, broad, handsome streets 
were elegant ladies who sauntered on with a leisurely air, and 
tall officers in light-blue uniforms with green bands, but the 
quaint old parts of the town pleased me best, where one caught 
glimpses of old archways with, perhaps, a woman in a green 
gown and yellow handkerchief over her hair sitting in the 
shadow selling bunches of cherries tied up with lily-of-the- 
valley leaves; of quaint doorways, with a grey time-worn 
statue above and a pigeon perching on its head ; ofa girl in 
a red gown and a yellow shawl over her head filling a huge 
green pitcher at a curious old well ; or of a mother holding upa 
swathed baby with wondering eyes and rings in its ears to see 
the priest pass by. The historical associations of Prague are 
deeply interesting, and the Jews’ quarter is worth a visit. | 
spent Sunday in Prague, and had no opportunity of seeing any 
of the schools, but I saw hundreds of school children. They were 
well represented in the procession of the festival on Sunday 
morning, and boys as well as girls carried wreaths of flowers 
on their arms. The children were carefully disciplined, and 
behaved very well. From Prague I went on to Vienna, with its 
broad streets, handsome shops, stately groups of buildings, 
great open squares, and parks and forests surrounding the 
town. I spent one day in visiting a school which had been 
founded by Maria Theresa. It was a handsome building, 
with long corridors, airy class-rooms, and plenty of modern 
apparatus. The school consisted of three departments— 
Kindergarten, High School, and Training Department. It 
was originally intended for officers’ daughters, but new it pro- 
vides for a large number of day pupils, and only the boarders 
are exclusively the daughters of officers. In the studio I saw 


| the students of the Training Department working at some 


excellent drawings from casts. There is a resident woman 
doctor who lectures on Botany, and I was permitted to be 
present at one of her lectures. I was told that she is the 
only woman in Austria in such a position. The language 


| teaching appears to be successful ; I was taken round the 


building by two old pupils, who had never been in England, 
but who were able to speak English fairly well. ‘The mother 
tongue is German, French is the second language, and 
English the third. The pupils are instructed in the Bohemian 
and Hungarian languages when they come from districts 
where these languages are spoken, and intend to return and 
teach there, for it is a general rule that the teaching in the 
junior classes must be in the mother tongue. The journey 
from Vienna to Budapest lasted twelve hours. It was a 
glorious day, and the people on board were cheerful and te- 
ifeshing. There were pleasant-faced Bohemians, eager, 
brown-eyed Hungarians, dark-skinned women with thick 
coils of hair and bright hats, and officers in handsome blue 
and green uniforms. The captain was friendly and helpful, 
and the voyage altogether was interesting. The Danube is 
beautiful ; occasionally it is wild and grand with picturesque 
masses of porphyry rocks and fine groups of mountains; but 
even in the flat parts, as we passed through the plain of 
Hungary, there was much to please the eye. The rafts of 


At ‘Tetschen, after cight or nine hours on the Elbe, I landed | timber floating along, astir with busy life, the herds of cattle 


from Bodenbach, on the opposite side of 
Thi i delightful city. It groups itself 
th banks of the River Moldau, and is con- 
A walk through Prague gives 

and picturesque impressions. It was 
ind the fruit, vegetable, flower, and poultry 
of Lite 


hur 


wok the raul 
w Prague 


1 rhe Cs. 


festival was to take place on the 
played an important part. The 
heir stalls with coloured handket 
. weaving their flowers into crosses 
| to sell quantities of flowers, for 
ther buying her Saturday pro- 
the men Wl d bovs also scemed 
th tloral offerings. Prague is a 
quaint, red roofs, curious gables, 
rchways, ancient-looking shops 


. with 
ck p 
street, with rows of stalls set out in front, 
resque people all busily astir. The 
rmingly combined, Greens, blues, 


ne’s eyes everywhere, in the skirts.) bright sunshine, wild Hungarian music, beautiful uniforms, 


Che flower market was particularly-; Budapest burst upon us. 


| some buildings, the two most 


that came down to the water’s edge to cool themselves, and 
stood there, grouped picturesquely, gazing at us, and _ the 
quaint floating water-mills, which reminded one of the Noah's 
ark of one’s‘childhood, all combined to form a general im 
pression of quiet beauty. It was evening when we steamed 
quietly under the suspension bridge, and the full beauty o! 
In the soft evening light, with tl 
sunset glow upon the groups of buildings, the view from the 
river is very striking. Churches, palaces, domes, steeples, 
and cupolas arise on either side, and the white-flecked, rolling 
Danube and blue hills around complete one’s first impression 
of Budapest. On the right bank, Ofen, with its fortress 
beautiful churches, and the King’s palace, groups itself on the 
hillside, and on the left is the long town of Pest with its hand 


Basilica, which is considered the finest church in Hungary 
and the Houses of Parliament, which is a grand Gothic build 


| ing with a magnificent dome. 


My first glimpse of the Exhibition was dazzling and be 
wildering, and j only retain a confused mass of impressions0! 
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masses Of acacia trees white with blossom, gaily attired 
ladies in gorgeous hats, vast pavilions containing wonderful 
things from all parts of the kingdom of Hungary, a babel of 
strange tongues, and unknown and uncouth-looking inscrip- 
tions placed over the pavilions 
and exhibits for the purpose of 
explaining them. I was keenly 
disappointed at finding only the 
Hungarian language prevailed, 
but with the aid of a German 
plan of the Exhibition and a 
little patience, I was soon able to 
realise my surroundings. Later 
| smiled at my own disappoint- 
ment in finding the Hungarian 
people carrying on their Exhibi- 
tion in their own language. It 
is so thoroughly English to ex- 
pect to find other nations speak- 
ng English for our benefit. The 
Director of the Exhibition was 
exceedingly courteous and kind, 
and in order to help me to en- 
tirely comprehend the educa- 
tional side of the Exhibition, he 
ntroduced me to a young profes- 
sor, Herr Prékopy, who had some 
share in organising the Exhibi- 
tion, and who begged me to con- 
ider his time at my disposal for 
aday or two. It was decided 
that I was to visit certain Hun- 
garian schools, first with my 
guide to explain and _ translate, 
ud afterwards we were to study 
the Educational Halls in the Ex- 
hibition together. This was 
an admirable arrangement, and 







































Prokopy was friendly and sym- 
thetic, and readily compre- 
vended my needs, and our visits to the various schools were 
very interesting. Later I was introduced to the professor of 
hilosophy and pedagogy of the Budapest University, and | 
received from him valuable information concerning Hungarian 
schools and train- 
ng colleges. I 
cannot do more 
inthis sketch than 
merely give a 
hasty impression 
of some of the 
schools I visited. 
The first school 
vas a Roman 
itholic High 
School for Girls. 
Here the Lady 
Director spoke 
English, and as 
there was an Eng- 
sh mistress as 
ell, | had no 
aithculty in learn- 
ng the organisa- 
tion of the estab- 
shment, The 
school was found- 
| in 1776 by 
laria Theresa, 
d, ke the 
schoo Vienna, 
was designed THE HALL OF INDUSTRY 
u first in 
tance r officers’ 
au It was a large building, and contained about 100 
and 400 or 500 day pupils.. The ages of the pupils 
inged from 8 to 20 years, and the school was arranged into 


















































saved me much labour. Herr H.IL.M. THE KING 


three departments 
department. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


~ 


a Primary, a Secondary, and a ‘Training 


It is curious to find in various countries that the higher 
education for women begins with a training course for teachers. 





OF HUNGARY. 


In England, from the forties to 
the sixties, our Normal colleges 
were the first recognised institu- 
tions existing for women who 
had passed the school-girl stage, 
and in countries where Univer- 
sity classes are considered un- 
necessary for women the training 
colleges provide the highest form 
of education possible. The edu- 
cation in this school seemed to 
be excellent as far as it went. 
Languages were well taught ; 
the drawing, painting, and em- 
broidery were excellent. We 
saw some exquisitely fine maps 
drawn on a small scale. We 
were told that the most beautiful 
work was in the Exhibition, and 
when we examined it carefully 
there afterwards, I could not help 
thinking that the exquisite finish 
and fineness in needlework, draw- 
ing, painting, and map-drawing 
were produced at the expense 
of liberal culture and intelligent 
thought. 

Our next school was a High 
School of a similar kind, but it 
was entirely unsectarian in 
character. Protestants, Roman 
Catholics, Greek Catholics, Jews 
and all sects and denominations 
were represented. The organi- 
sation seemed very like the 
Roman Catholic School. There 
was a Primary Department con- 


sisting of four classes, a Higher Department consisting of four 

classes, and a Training Course consisting of four classes. 
Here we found no English spoken, but the German gover 

ness was our guide over the building, and she explained every- 


BUDAPEST 





EXHIBITION, 


thing very care 
fully. In connec¢ 
tion with this 
school were spe 
cial cooking, 
painting, artistic 
embroidery, 
housekeeping, 
French, English, 
and German 
classes for those 
students who did 
not intend to be 
come teachers, 
but who wished 
to continue their 
education in cer- 
tain directions. 
A movement was 
on foot here to 
establish Latin, 
Greek, and Ma 
thematics classes 
and to prepare 
the fittest pupils 
for a University 
course, and the 
German gover 
ness seemed to 
think that in the 


near future their hopes would be realised. There seemed to be 
a free, healthy tone about this school, and an earnest desire for 


progress and better things. 


The Madchen Gewerbe Schule, 
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72 THE 


or Technical School for girls, which we next visited, was ex- 
tremely interesting. Here no English and very little German 
was spoken, and the information | obtained was translated 
from the Hungarian into the German language for me. There 
are about 200 students, whose ayes vary from 15 to 20 years, 
and they are engaged in studying Artistic Embroidery, 
Plain Needlework, or what they call White work, which for 
tunately 1s unknown in England ; Dressmaking, Lace- 
making, Hat-trimming and so on. The object of the students 
is to teach these subjects in schools, or to become assistants 


now 


in shops, or to 
skill for 
use. In 
the Designing 
room we saw 
girls be nding 
patiently 
wonderful de 
signs which they 
reducing 
ind adapting for 
work ins outlater 
in silks or linen 
thread. These 
pencil drawings 


acquire 
home 


over! 


were 


wert exquisitely 
fine and beauti 
ful. In the km 
broide ry 

ve Saw rare 
richly 
panels, 


room 
and 
worked 
vest 
ments, table co 
handker 


chief cov ers, and 


vers, 


so on, in beau 
tiful silks and 
gold thread. In 
the. White work room the fineness and exquisiteness of the 
Such work must permanently 
the eyesight. There white cambric 
dressing jackets made up with fine embroideries and hundreds 
of dainty tucks, elaborate designs for the fronts of under- 
garments of the most delicate thread-work, and bed-covers 
and pillow-cases which must have cost months of continual 
straining of the eyesight. We have happily passed through 
the period of straining after microscopic stitches in England, 
and our Needlework as taught in the schools is practical, 
done in a reasonable amount of time. 
Space will not permit me to describe the Dressmaking, Hat 
trimming, and Lace-making, but the wonderful models I saw 
in the schools were eclipsed by more wonderful specimens 
which I saw later in the Exhibition. 
Among the other schools I visited were a Model Kinder- 
arten, and two or three orphanages where the crochet work 
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ind tine needlework were imquitous. | found in one orphan 
Ne } 

hool, where the fine crochet work done by girls of ten anc 
nost exquisite | had ever seen, 


n Needlework. 
Schools a great deal of 


twelve vears of age, Was the 
that three hours every day was spent 

In the State, Primary, and Middl 
tine and micros« opi work is also done, but these schools must 
work according to a liberal tim table, and probably Needle- 
work is a speciality in a few schools which came out well in 
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the Exhibition. Among the most interesting of visits was the 
State Training College for Primary School Mistresses in Ofen, 
and the State Training College for Middle School or High 
School Mistresses in Pest. The latter offers the highest train. 
ing a mistress can have at present in Hungary. To b 
qualified to enter upon such a course the student must have 
passed her examination in the Primary Training College. Thy 
course here is of three years’ duration. During the time of 
my visit the final examination was taking place, and I was 
permitted to peep into the examination. Four professors 
were sitting ata 
table with three 
girls sitting op. 
posite to them, 

It was the 
viva Voce exam- 
ination, and the 
same three girls 
sat there .an- 
swering  ques- 
tions from eight 
in the morning 
until one o’clock, 
with half an 
hour’s _ interval 
for a light lunch, 
I was told that 
the examination 
was a very se 
vere test, and | 
quite believed it 
Professor  Kir- 
man, who is 
an authority o1 
pedagogy in the 
University of 
Budapest, spok 
hopefully of th 
future, and said that they have at present one woman student 
in the University, and they hope later to receive more. Th 
Training College for Middle and High School Mistresses 
is the source from whence they hope to get their women 
students. 

* After two days spent in visiting schools and in friendly in 

tercourse with Hungarian people, I was in a position to appre: 
ciate the Exhibition, and to estimate to some extent the 
Hungarian character. I was very much impressed with the 
enthusiasm, earnestness, and patriotism of the Hungarians 
and I realised fully that all classes throughout the whole 
country were eagerly taking part in this great Millenay 
:xhibition in order to show the world the steady progress 
their nation has made in every phase of life. The Exhibition 
will express as no speeches and no written records could express 
the culture and the civilization of Hungary. 

Before carefully studying the most interesting parts of the 
I:xhibition, my 
young friend very -— 
earnestly advised 
me to see first of 
all, the celebrated 
round picture 
which represents 
the entrance of 
the Hungarians 
into Hungary. It 
is an impressive 
picture, and the 
artist very clever 
ly represents the 
Hungarians tak- 
ing possession of 
the land. After 
a glorious victory, 
Arpad, the founder of Hungary, stands 
ground on his white prancing steed, and around him 
grouped the mighty warriors, while the women, drawn ? 
oxen, are calmly seated on the waggons awaiting evel 
All around are scenes of devastation and ruin of the huts 
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the conquered race. It is interesting to compare this picture 
{ Hungary with the nation of to-day as represented by the 
Exhibition. A thousand years have passed since Arpid led 
his people from their ancient home in the far east to the 
sunny land on the Danube, and in spite of their wars, devasta- 
tions and struggles, they still remain a patriotic, united people 
clinging to their ancient traditions and loving freedom. 
Among the most characteristic features of the Exhibition 
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are the group of historical buildings, znd the village. ‘The 
Historical Group is the first striking object on entering 
the Exhibition, the castles, towers, chapels and bridges, are 
so real and beautiful when looked at from across the lake, that 
it is difficult to believe that they are only temporary erections. 
[he Norman group consists of choice buildings of Norman 
architecture. ‘There is a chapel with a beautiful Norman 
doorway, and simple interior and peaceful cloisters with 
uaint old pillars, and a wild, overgrown little rose garden, 
where one almost expects to see holy fathers tending the 
roses. The Gothic group, with its towers, balconies, gables, 
ucades, bowers and halls, awakens memories of the past, and 
one half hopes to see the ladies in silken robes working 
tapestries in the turret chamber, and to meet troubadours in 
halls. The little cha 
pel with its vaulted 
roof and_ richly 
painted windows, 
and the dim, old 
library with the me 
dieval furniture, old 
manuscripts and 
quaint pictures, are 
very restful as one 
steps in from the 
brilliant sunshine, 
gay crowds, and 
music outside. These 
buildings are faith- 
ful copies of Hun- 
garian architecture. 
The gateway of the 
Norman monastery 
is from the famous 
Jaadk church which 
dates from the 13th 
century, and parts 
of the Gothic group 
are taken from the 
Castle of Vajda- 
Huynad, which was 











TH! HOUSE OF FURS AND SKINS. 


buil 1452. To the right of the Gothic group rises the 
Ren nee group, connected by a gallery of the transition 
period. This is a magnificent structure very richly deco 
rated. [-ntering by the chief doorway of the Historical Group, 
one’s eye meets all the different styles of architecture which 
were r used in Hungary. 

lhe |-xhibition village endeavours to give faithful pictures 
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of Hungarian village life. It consists of 24 houses, each 
built in a different style, according to the part of the country it 
represents. It contains a church, a school, a village hall for 
the transaction of business, a tiny model hospital, and several 
shops. Bulgarian, Servian, Wallachian, Saxon, and German 
life, are represented, and the manners and customs of the 
different villages are presented with startling fidelity. The 
houses endeavour to show as completely as possible the lives 
of the people as shown in their furniture, dress, and cottage 
interiors. Some of the houses were very charming, in the 
yard one sees the well with the bucket and quaint water 
pitchers. ‘The stables, oxen, carts and farm implements, are 
also there, and the thatched fences and roofs which are so 
characteristic of Hungary. Outside on the. balcony is a 
canvas bed, where members of the family sleep in summer, 
and inside is the wide entrance hall containing the kitchen 
place, the pot set over the sticks, the grinding-mill, and the 
cooking utensils. The cottage usually consists of two rooms, 
one placed each side of the hall. These rooms are simply 
furnished with bright furniture painted blue with red roses on 
it. There is always a wooden bed with many pillows and 
cushions piled almost up to the ceiling, a table and four 
chairs, and a huge linen chest, all painted in the same 
manner. <A wooden seat runs all along one side of the house, 
and painted shelves containing curious and charming plates, 
jugs, and cups are the only wall decorations. The colours of 
crockery are always bright and often beautiful. Inside the 
living-rooms are groups of peasants in the national costume, 
usually celebrating some festival such as a christening, a be 





HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, BUDAPEST. 


trothal, or a wedding. ‘The costumes of the men and women 
are usually made of a loose kind of linen with a great deal of 
coloured embroidery work. Fortunately I spent a Sunday i1 
the Exhibition, and I saw a great many of the country people 
who came brilliantly clad in their festival dresses to see the 
I:xhibition. They strolled through the village with keen 
enjoyment, comparing and criticising the cottages and the 
costumes, but they seemed a little out of place amid the 
splendours of the Historical buildings, and appeared some 

what bored. As I sat at dinner in the restaurant at the end 
of the village, I observed many curious dresses and quaint 
costumes. llere were a group of young peasant-women with 
very full short red plaid skirts to the knees, with innumerable 
thin fluffy petticoats underneath which made the plaid 
skirts stand out balloon-wise. Over their heads they wore 
cream handkerchiefs embroidered with coloured flowers, 
and over their shoulders were draped green silk-netted shawls. 
Dining at the next table to mine was a peasant and his wife. 
‘The man wore a full, white linen blouse, with loose sleeves, 
and a full linen skirt fringed round the bottom, which reached 
to his calves, a pair of top black boots, which covered his 
legs, and a little black cap. The wife had a short brown 
skirt, a red apron, a white embroidered blouse, and a red 
handkerchief arranged over her head. Presently a group of 
peasant-women passed by in thin green muslin skirts, kilted 
to the knee, and embroidered with red and yellow silk, black 
stockings, shoes, and white muslin blouses embroidered with 
red thread, loose elbow sleeves, and very richly embroidered 
scarves thrown round the shoulders and knotted in front, and 
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their yellow handkerchiefs thrown over their dark hair and 
knotted under the chin. Behind them came a group of pea- 
sant boys in white linen frocks which reached to the heels, 
short blue linen jackets, and black felt hats. A group of 
Bosnian girls made a charming patch of colour in their loose 
full trousers to the ankles, of a thin yellow or pink material, 
loose white blouses, and little sleeveless jackets of velvet, 
very richly embroidered. ‘There was a rich touch of the East 
about the whole brilliant throng which was very attractive 
after our sober English hues and grey skies. 

To describe the whole Exhibition would be impossible, 
therefore I must hasten on to the Pavilion set apart 
to illustrate the progress made in Public Instruction. 
The building itself is handsome, built in the Grecian 
style, and it contains within it everything relating to 
the Hungarian Schools, from the Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary Schools to the High Schools, Latin Schools, Science 
Schools, Technical Schools, and University. During the last 
25 years especially, Hungarian Education has _ progressed 
by leaps and bounds, as the exhibits in this Pav lion en- 
deavour to show. ‘The Kindergarten exhibits are distinctly 
Hungarian in character. Here are animals made of the stem 
of the maize, a plant which is largely grown in Hungary, and 
frames made of cardboard and popped maize. Here are 
fences made of plaited straw, and gipsy tents and traps to 
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snare birds, made of the same material. Here are clay models 
of the grinding-stone and well, and the peculiar shaped loaves 
of bread so familiar in Hungarian village life, and here also 
is a baby swathed and bandaged according to the custom of 
Hungary. Chips and shavings from the carpenter’s work- 
shop are made into buckets, wagons, wells, and agricultural 
implements used in Hungarian villages. One sees the true 
spirit of Froebel in these objects made by tiny fingers, but it 
is developed according to Hungarian ideas. The work from 
the Boys’ Schools and Men’s Training Colleges consists of ex- 
cellent Sloyd work—chip carving, basket work, bookbinding, 
cardboard modelling, and clay modelling. The whole is 
worked out on Hungarian lines. The household articles, 
garden implements in wood, the models of shoes, pottery, and 
fruit in clay, are all Hungarian. From the schools of wood- 
carving are richly carved panels, and animals almost life-like 
in their naturalness. The rooms devoted to drawing, paint- 
ing, and design contain all kinds of apparatus for teaching 
yeometry and perspective ; heads in chalk ; models of hands, 
feet, and busts, etc. The needlework from the Girls’ Schools 
and Women’s Training Colleges, as | have before remarked, 


is wickedly fine. Fine linen garments, with hundreds of” 


tucks one-tenth of an inch wide, dainty V-shaped fronts for 
under-garments, worked in the finest embroidery. Wonderful 
samples on fine linen, containing several dainty patches, and 
half-a-dozen fine linen thread darns, imitating various pat- 
terns, and the four corners of the sampler worked in exquisite 
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designs of fine embroidery and drawn-thread work. Ecclesi. 
astical vestments worked in gold thread, and handsome plush 
panels, embroidered in silk. From the Roman Catholic 
Training College was an exquisite white silk banner, 
embroidered with the Sacred Heart wreathed in thorns, and 
encircled with passion flowers. 

The models and relief maps made by the children in the 
primary schools were wonderfully good. My judgments on 
the writing and composition exercises are not of much value, 
for all was done in Hungarian, but it appeared to be 
marvellously neat and accurate. The children’s drawings 
from casts and objects were excellently done. The school 
children are taken regularly to see the exhibition. I met 
many parties of them accompanied by their teachers. Some- 
times a line of perhaps sixty girls, clad in red, green, and 
white (the national colours), passed by, and sometimes a 
number of school boys carrying Hungarian flags strolled 
through the grounds. Again one met classes of boys from 
the grammar schools, of fifteen or sixteen years of age, all 
wearing the Hungarian colours in their button-holes. Wher 
the King visited the Educational Pavilion, numbers of school 
girls and boys stood there to greet him. Not only have the 
Budapest children an opportunity of visiting the exhibition, 
but the Government has made arrangements to send in large 
parties of teachers and children from the provinces. The day 
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I visited the Pest Training College I found them a little: 
disorder, for the evening before ninety school girls had arrive 
suddenly from a Servian village, accompanied by theit 
teachers, to spend several days in the exhibition. The chil- 
dren from many of the villages speak other languages, Gert- 
nian, Servian, and so on, but all children in the Kingdom ot 
Hungary must also learn the Hungarian language, and the 
ninety children in the training college had been sent to Buda- 
pest by the Government as a reward for learning the Hun- 
garian language quickly and well. Special arrangements are 
also made to give the peasants an opportunity of being pre 
sent at the great national festival. 

It is difficult to select parts of the exhibition to describe, but 
it is impossible to omit the Hall of Industry. The centra 
part of this hall contains objects of art, and goldsmith’s and 
silversmith’s work, and the other parts contain glass, china 
decorative wood work, woven materials, leather work and furs. 
One of the most curious objects in this hall is a house com 
posed entirely of Hungarian, Chinese, and Russian furs and 
skins. The windows of this building are made of moleskins, 
the walls are sealskins and Hungarian lamb-skins. ‘The ro! 
is also made of skins ; it is decorated by an osprey tearing 4 
wild duck to pieces, and a stork is perching on the chimney 
stack. ‘The railings around the house are made of fur, each 
post is topped with a hedgehog, and garlands of boas made ol 
the tails of squirrels hang around. It is a curious and e 
handsome little building, and reminded one of the house built 
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|, cake, and sugar in the fairy tale of one’s childhood. 
snian Industrial Hall was gorgeous, glowing with 


rs and beautiful work. Here one was surrounded by 


ytinted rugs, carpets, and curtains, embroidered muslin 


nen, garments worked with scarlet, blue, and gold thread, 
en pots and bowls of quaint shapes painted white and 
Beaten copper work, handsome screens, metal work, 

sandals, embroideries, and dark handsome men in 
tand gold costumes, and girls in brightly-coloured loose 
The whole was a fascinating 
eastern life, and one seemed to live in the Arabian nights 

passed through. The Croatian Industrial Hall also 
ted a pleasing and brilliant scene. The domestic textile 
loose cotton material, which is richly embroidered 


ARIANS IN WEDDING AND FESTIVAL DRESSES. 


we and scarlet thread. ‘The Croatian peasant dress is 
eautiful ; one distinguishes it by the peculiar variegated 
f embroidery, and the fine colours and harmony. 

i gold and coloured cotton embroidered dresses worn 
women show excellent taste in colour and pattern, 
men in white linen trousers, top-boots, embroidered 
nd jackets, and broad-brimmed hats, are very pictur- 
rhe King visited the exhibition every other day, and 
stayed two hours. He came and went so quietly, that 
ficult to know where to find him. I was quietly 

i cup of coffee one afternoon under an acacia tree, 
waiter remarked, ‘ The King is coming.’ I stood up 
i little knot of people at the gate. There were 
thirty in all, peasants, flower girls, school children, 
nspeople. The King walked round the corner quietly 
steps into the Press Pavilion, followed by two 

s. He is a tall, soldierly, simple old man, erect 
dressed in an officer’s uniform. I liked the 
simplicity of the whole scene, and the good 
One or two of them shouted a Hun- 


ned 


tlcome, and the King smiled and passed on. ‘The 
th st sight I saw in the exhibition, for the time 
{ e to say farewell to the beautiful city of Buda- 
its friendly and patriotic people. 


WHERE SHALL WE SPEND 
SUMMER HOLIDAYS ? 


a 


IY.—PARIS. 


DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON, the lexicographer, was not abso- 
lutely singular in preferring a forest of chimneys before a 


wiedigB nthe? 


7. 
Pe ele 


rHE SEINE AND THE 
BUILDINGS OF THI 


forest of trees: the poet Mo voiced the same 
guided partiality for the urban as opposed to the arcad 
when he sang 

‘If one must have a villa in summer to dwell, 


O give me the sweet side of Pall Mall. 


and there are many of us who can appreciate to the full, even 
in the Dog-days, Milton’s well-wo1 couplet 
* Tower’ d cities ple e us then, 
And the busy haunts of men, 

When set free from school cares, during the brief Augustan 
respite, these ‘cranks’ translate ‘fresh fields and pastures new 
into ‘fresh sights and cities to view.’ To all such, and verily 
their name is legion, Paris is the deaw éd/éa/ of the desirable, 
the ne plus ultra of perfection. And i’ faith who would not 
sing of Paris? Did not Julian the apostate, when ‘ Lutetia 
Parisiorum’ was but a cluster of villas on the Ile de la Cité, 
speak of it with affection as tnv giAnv Aevtetiay—his dear 
Lutetia ; and, to come down to these latter days of degeneracy, 
do not all good Americans, on no less authority than that of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, hope to go to Paris after death ? 
Who would not sing then of Paris, the metropolis of taste, 
gaiety, and millinery ? 

Of Paris, then, let us speak, not forgetting, however, that 
the magnitude of the topic precludes anything beyond a pass 
ing notice of the city on the ancient Sequana, of which it 
truly may be said that 

‘Age cannot wither her, 
Her infinite variety. 


nor custom stale 


Of the four routes whereby Paris may be reached it needs 
but be said that their chief difference consists in the varying 
breadth of channel to be crossed—a very important consider 
ation to the sufferer trom pleasure-destroying »zad-de-mer. 
To these the Dover-Calais or the Folkestone-Koulogne route 
will present most charm, whereas the voyageuy 
may perhaps prefer to journey 77@ the Newhaven-Dieppe or 
even the Southampton-Havre route. 

Either on the outward or on the homeward journey the 
tourist who first touches French soil at Calais, or at Boulogne, 
should not fail to visit both Boulogne and Amiens. 

Anything more picturesque than Boulogne from the sea 
cannot well be imagined. The Upper Town towering above 
the Lower (and newer) Town, gives a fairylike effect, which, 
when a nearer acquaintance has dispelled some of the en 
chantment, still attaches itself to the fancy as something not 
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forgotten. We vividly remember, with de- 
amidst the many sights of the Anglo- 
ur-Mer, with its Napoleonic column, its 
ithedral, and its picturesquely-clad fishwives, 
specimen of this genus figuring 
de Madame Angot.’ Lecocq’s 


ht spent 
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here with pro 


lly 


The 


ves 


AVENUE DU 


em diplo BOIS 
well in 
the cathedral, of which the good citizens 
istly proud, claiming for it that for the beauty and purity 
; Goth tyle it has few equals and no superior in Europe, 
ist which swerves but little from literal truth. 
1ose who favour Dieppe or Havre should spend a day at 
it each of ports. Havre—the birthplace of 
laure, the present President of the French Republic 
will be the more interesting of the two ; but Rouen 
the quaint, the busy, and the historic, deserves more than a 
le day, if the tow 
ist would ippreciate 
duly the many int 
rest antiquities of 
thre capital of Nor 
nandy, which brin 
it into close touch with 
the Britisher on tramp. 
will uppost 
iy halt 
e taken 
: that the 
tire traveller, having 
ret hed both the 
ne ad the outer man, 
idly 1 the 
untance of Paris 
ind the 


these 


found 


aa) ike 


‘ first 
done 
wil 
this 

satis 


book 
ib ibly 

| sion most 
factorily but we 
strongly the 
tourist to make a gene 
ral acquaintance with the v7//e de luxe before settling down 
the minute study thereof 7/@ the guide books, of which, 

the way, the most practical is certainly Cook’s. 

Hiew is this preliminary canter most pleasantly and profit- 
ably vo be made? The steamboats on the Seine and the 
buses in the street furnish a very efficient and withal economi 
cal reply to this query. A study of the map and of the various 
omnibus routes will show how these ‘harmless necessary’ 
vehicles may be utilised for familiarising oneself with the ex- 
terior of the chief Parisian sights, while for a few pence one 
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of the natty little da/eaux-ad-vapeur with which the Seip 


dotted will be available for the same purpose. This sh 
the business of the morning of the first day. The after 
this same day may well be spent in an aimless saunter th; 
the streets until the dinner hour arrives, when the tourist s 
hie himself to the Palais Royal and 
meal therein j 
mon with hund 
his compatriots, 
American cousins 
his Gallic neigh) 
amongst w hon 
will now _ begin 
feel more at hon 
should visit at 
one of the many 
isian theatres, 
if possible, for th 
dent of Frenc 
racter—and al 
lers should be 
than mere sup 
observers of the 
amongst whom 
find themselves 
time being—w 
much from a c 
tention to Paris « 
play. 
Our 
have 
articles 
schools which have just been concluded in these columns 
desire to have some first-hand acquaintance with the t 
of young Jacques Prudhomme. There will be little dif 
in the way of this very laudable aspiration. Having t 





readers 
followed 
on fr 


DE BOULOGNE. 


upon the exact position of the ¢école communale, a reques 


see the school is readily granted by M. le Directeur, 
politeness and affability well reflect the French char 
Members of the National Union of Teachers should 
to the secretary, who will furnish them with particulars 2 
how a_ complet 
quaintance with 
French system o! 
cation may be 
tained. 
Our tourist has 
formed an impres 
of Paris; he k 
the several landn 
and has 
himself with t! 


acd 


ners and customs! 


Parisiansrespect 
all-important mat 
feeding, and 
likely, for exany 
commit the pi 
blunder of putting 
his hour for 
beyond 12.30 0F! | 
He is now ready 
make a detaile 
He may, if he pia 
avail himself 
‘ Four-in-hand 
of Messrs. Thos. 
& Sons, which 
office, 1, Place de Opéra, every day & 
The price is 8s. per head, or 215. 
three excursions. This is a very expeditious way 0! * 
the exterior of all that is to be seen in Paris ; but by™ 
best way to see Paris is on foot, using the buses ane ® 
when a greater interval than usual separates two 00" 
interest. After all, Paris is not such a very large “) 
by far the greater number of her ‘sights’ are in th 
bourhood of the old city, as might be expected. 


The Paris of Julian the Apostate had its ‘locale’ 


DAME. 


from Cook’s 
Sunday, at 10 a.m. 
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on the sister isles of ‘La Cité’ and ‘St. Louis,’ from which 
point as centre modern Paris gradually grew out. It is to be re- 
gretted that the term ‘ boulevard’ has become corrupted from 
its former and proper meaning of ‘ bulwark,’ since it indicated 
so aptly and so simply the ancient boundaries of early Paris. 
The moats having been filled and the walls destroyed, roads 
This was 


flanked by rows of trees have succeeded them. 
first done in 1670 by 
Louis XIV., the result —-—-—____-____ 
being the so-called 
‘Grands Boulevards,’ 
the location and extent 
of which should be care- 
fully learnt, as tending 
to make the stranger in 
the strange land feel 
more at home than 
would otherwise be the 
4 osc. 

rhe ‘Grands Boule 
yards’ extend in a 
rough semicircle from 
the Place de la Con- 
orde to the Place de 
Bastille, the Seine form- 

¢ the diameter. The 
miter boulevards run 
round the city just with- 
in the fortifications. 

We advise the tourist 
to take up his quarters 
not far from the ‘ Cité,’ 
and by way of showing 
what can be done afoot we will start with our friend from 
this base of operations. 

On the island itself, which is about three-quarters of a mile 
long, we have Notre Dame, the Hétel Dieu or Great Hospital, 
the Law Courts or Palais de Justice, the Sainte Chapelle, the 
fribunal of Commerce, to say nothing of the lugubrious 
Morgue. 

The tourist does not require to be urged to see the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame, with its contained treasures, holy and other- 
wise. He may, how- 
ever, deem it unneces- 
sary, as did we on the 
occasion of a first visit, 
to ‘do’ La Sainte Cha 
pelle. Let him on no 
account make this seri- 
ous omission, or he will 
miss one of the most 
perfect specimens of 01 
namented Gothic archi 
tecture to be found under 
the sun. On the occasion 
of our last visit to Paris 
we were fortunate 
enough to include in 
our company an archi- 
tect who had just made 
the tour of Spain on 
architectural study in- 
tent, and it was pleasing 
to the lay mind to note 
the reverential admira- 
tion roused in the soul 
of this budding architect 
by the sight of this beau- 
tiful little chef d’auvre. 

lo students of the horrible and the morbid, the Morgue, at the 
back of Notre Dame, will in all probability furnish matter for 
reflection, for this receptacle is rarely without its ‘one more 
unfortunate, rashly importunate.’ For us the Morgue has a 
repellant influence, wherefore we gladly leave it behind, and 
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im our backs on the old island with its many remembrances 
s “vag , 

, Successive inhabitants from ancient times until to-day. 
avin 


- the island by the Pont Neuf we hap upon the Louvre, 
¢ British Museum of France. Londoners know how hopeless 
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it is to attempt to explore the recesses of the South Kensington 
Musuems. It is equally an impossible task to do anything but 
most inadequately sample the innumerable treasures of the 
Louvre ; we may therefore lay it down as a safe rule, ‘ When 
nothing else presents itself to be done, visit the Louvre.’ 
Salving our conscience with this vague promise as to the future, 
we pass through the treasure house with its inexhaustible 
stores of exquisite works 
of art, and move onward 
in our peregrination. 
Abutting on the Louvre 
are the Gardens of the 
Tuileries, fraught with 
memories of the Terror 
and the Commune of 
‘71. Passing onwards, 
our perambulation brings 
us to the finest square 
or open place to be met 
with on earth, the Place 
de la Concorde, con 

cerning which volumes 
might be written. 

Here in the centre 
stands the Obelisk of 
Luxor, the counterpart 
of our Cleopatra’s Nee 
dle. Just a century ago 
this interesting relic of 
the land of the Pharaohs 
had no place here. The 
curious observer would 
then have noticed an en 
tirely different structure, the dreaded guillotine, which upon this 
very spot decapitated not less than 2,000 persons, the place 
being rightly named at this epoch La Place de la Kévolution. 
Grouped round are the statues in honour of the eight chief towns 
of France, that commemorating Strasburg being decked with 
immortelles, as befits the statue to a city now, alas !_ no longer 
French. But the beauty of the place is not only that of its 
groups of fine statuary. Its surroundings are unique. Behind 
us are the ‘Tuileries, which we have just left. In front lie the 
animated Champs Ely- 
sées, crowned at the top 
by the magnificent Arc 
de ‘Triomphe de I’Etoile, 
from which branch the 
various avenues of the 
‘Bois de Boulogne—the 
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Fah NOs Ae Hyde Park of Paris. ‘To 
eaeeen 8 the right is the Rue 
$B. empemettemn is aE, | Royale, affording a fine 
| view of the Madeleine, 


, ea | ‘ ; @ 
BOG yd a one of the grandest imi 


vay tations of a Grecian 
temple extant. ‘To the 

os = left, away over the Seine, 
. }- may be seen the gilded 
¥ dome of the Hétel des 
Invalides, wherein is 
located the magnificent 
tomb of the ‘ Scourge of 
-urope,’ the first Napo- 
leon, to say nothing of 
the Eiffel Tower, the 
Palais de l’Industrie (the 
French Royal Academy), 
the Corps Legislatif, 
British Embassy, and 
other sights which are hard by. Surely this is a walk capable 
of affording new pleasures for many days. 

Passing up the Rue Royale on our way round the Grands 
Boulevards, we traverse the Boulevard de la Madeleine, with 
the noble building to our left, and enter the Boulevard des 
Capucines, into which opens the famous Avenue de l’Opéra, 
with that magnificent edifice to omit which from the list of 
buildings to be explored, both exterior and interior, would be 
unpardonable, and so to the Boulevard des Italiens, to the 
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right of which are to be seen both the Bourse and the 
Palais Royal ; then onward, the Boulevards being variously 
named Montmartre, des Poissoniétres, Bonne Nouvelle, St. 
Denis, St. Martin, to which succeeds the Place de la Répub- 
lique, and so by way of the Boulevards du Temple and Beau- 
marchais to the Place de la Bastille, with its Coionne de 
Juillet, which the howling mob, egged on by the artist Courbet, 
pulled down during the Commune horrors. The tourist will 
find that the plan of the old Bastille is marked out by stones, 
so that it is very easy to trace out the outlines of the famous 
old fortress prison, with its romantic history of the Man with 
the Iron Mask. We are now in the vicinity of the fle de St. 
Louis, and have gone over the traces of the old city so far as 
concerns the left bank of the Seine. It is just as easy by way 
of the Boulevards de lHépital, d’Italie, St. Jacques, Enfer, 
Mont Parnasse, and des Invalides, to go over the semi-circle 
on the right bank of the Seine, and so complete the circuit of 
the inner boulevards, with which the stranger will be very 
wise to acquaint himself 

The walk we have just mapped out can serve as a pattern for 
others, which, it is true, cannot hope to include so much and so 
many of the ‘sights, but still can be made to afford further in- 
sightinto Paris asshe is 

For the rest. the 
reader will make the 
of the city boun 
the Ceinture 
asking for 
his ticket from Paris 
to Paris He will go 
to Versailles, 
and St. Cloud, and be 
delighted with what he 
sees. Ife also be 
well advised to oO lo 
Fontainebleau 
is to Vincennes, taking 
for this latter wood the 
boat to Charenton 

If wise, he 
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will « 

/ antan 

tloons, 
the in 
advances of 
adventurers, whether 
English-speaking — 01 
no, of which Paris, like 
London, furnishes but 
too many. He will be 
civil and obliging, and 
will endeavour to fol 
low the customs of the 
country so far as he can, and he will abstain from exhibiting 
any of the arrogance which has tended to make John Bull 
of the middle and lower middle classes a standing joke to 
French wits. And he will come back from Paris with 
stronger affection for his fatherland, but with a rooted de- 
termination to see more of these French people, with 
their diminutive swaggering soldiery, their effusive polite- 
ness, their their bocks and their eau sucrée 
and their absinthe, their blouses and their sabots, their 
beautiful buildings and well-kept streets, to say nothing of 
their villainous tobacco, their execrable ‘ pale-ale,’ and the 
abomination of desolation which they call tea. : 
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V.—A BELGIAN TOUR. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the many developments of modern 
touring, it is very questionable whether any country in the 
world can furnish such a delightfully varied and pleasingly 
humar tour as can so speedily and yet so cheaply be provided 
in ‘La Belgique.’ Flemish cities have dovetailed themselves 
into our history so freque ntly and so persistently, as to make 
it almost a matter of duty to become personally acquainted 
with charming old-world cities, wherein the merchant 
prince was wont to strut it at his best. The ‘grandes places,’ 
the belfries, the cathedrals, with their magnificent art treasures, 


these 
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furnish a sight the quaintness of which is unequalled ; and 
when we read of the vicissitudes undergone by these ancient 
towns—how Antwerp phcenix-like rises perennially from the 
ashes of her depression, and pushes herself foremost 
amongst European trading centres; how Ghent maintains 
her reputation as a manufacturing centre ; and how Ostend 
bids fair to take first place as a pleasure city, frequented by a 
cosmopolitan medley of English, French, Germans, and Dutch, 
to say nothing of the native Belgians—and know that all 
these things can be seen at so little expense of time, money, 
and energy, we have no hesitation in saying that by far the 
very best initial attempt at seeing the Continent should resolve 
itself into a round of the Belgian cities. 

To accomplish this is one of the easiest things in the 
world. There is no language difficulty, as your native 
English is more or less understanded of the general. The 
ground has been well mapped out, so that pedestrian, cyclist, 
fisherman, and rowing-man can have the fullest of full in- 
formation as to routes and prices by merely asking for it. 

To make. the bait more tempting still, the expense, as above 
hinted at, is of the lowest. From 5s. to 8s. per day is the 
amount to be set down as the cost of living in these Flemish 
cities, where the pur- 
chasing power of mo- 
ney is at least twice 
as great as in London 
and the larger English 
towns. 

And if your pedago- 
gic zeal impels you to 
be curious as to school 
wont and custom in 
these latitudes, learn 
that no teachers unde 
the sun are more hos 
pitable than those hail 
ing from the cockpit of 
Europe, and to them 
no teacher is 
welcome than he of 
England. We _ have 
a vivid recollection of 
the thousand and 
one attentions, small 
and great, received at 
the hands of one of 
these teachers of bus) 
Belgium, who even 
insisted upon our com 
pany at a local func 
tion, participation in 
which _ included the 
usual procession and gathering at the{Hotel de Ville. 

Hie thee, then, to Belgium is our advice ; and now as to 
how. 

The sea may be crossed in the Steam Navigation Com- 
pany’s steamers, which journey from St. Katherine’s Wharl 
near London Bridge to Ostend or Antwerp, at choice, 
the fares being ridiculously low. ‘Tickets are availabl 
for a month, and the return can be made vd Ostend or Ant 
werp as may be wished. 

The despiser of Neptune’s element can shorten his passage 
by journeying either from Dover to‘ )stend in the Belgian mat 
boats, or he may sail from Harwich to Antwerp by one of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company’s beautiful steamers. We 
have tried each of these three routes, and prefer the cheapest, 
viz., from London Bridge by Steam Navigation Companys 
service, getting ashore down the river, however, on the retum 
journey. ‘The above remarks refer to London, but Hull ane 
Newcastle offer equal facilities for getting at this interesting 
region which we now propose to describe. 

Antwerp, Malines, Brussels, Louvain, Waterloo, Ghent! 
Bruges, Ostend is one of the unpretentious little tours which 
may be undertaken at a total cost of say £5 for eight days 
inclusive, if the tourist will take care to avoid the large expe” 
sive hotels and content himself with the solid comfort of the 
less pretentious second-class establishments. 

The Regent Street Polytechnic offers a seven days tour 
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the Belgian Ardennes for 3} guineas, which takes in Brussels, 


Waterloo, Dinant, Namur, Rochefort, the Ardennes, Liége, 
Antwerp, with a possibility of including Ghent and Bruges. 
This tour would also cost but little in excess of a £5 note ; 
but affords less opportunity of seeing the inwardness of the 
old-time cities, so that we incline more favourably towards the 
route mapped out above, with an excursion, when possible, to 
Ypres. 

Of Antwerp—the city at the wharf ; in French, Anvers—we 
must speak with the deepest respect, since it is no unworthy 
rival of our Liverpools and our Hulls ; its chief charm to the 
tourist is not, however, its fiz de siecle prosperity and go- 
aheadness, but rather its remnants of the older time. And 
first amongst these comes the cathedral with its silvery chimes 
and magnificent steeple, containing the famous ‘ Descent from 
the Cross,’ by Rubens, and some half-dozen other world-famed 
masterpieces, of which Motley in his ‘ Dutch Republic’ speaks 
with becoming appreciation. Situate in the Place Verte, the 
great market square without which no Flemish town would think 
of existing, and in the vicinity of which foregathers all that is 
interesting and noteworthy, the cathedral is striking in the 
extreme, and should be visited more than once. Indeed, it is 
the place where tourists most do congregate, and frequently 
the rencontres therein bear witness to the smallness of the 
world. At the time of writing we vividly recall a chance 
meeting of this kind, which, let us confess, did not cause us 
unalloyed pleasure. 
edifice, and having banished from our mind all thoughts of 
school and schoolmen, what was our horror to find ourselves 
cheek by jowl with Her Majesty’s Inspector. He, poor man, 
seemed equally disconcerted with ourselves at being thus 
roughly called from the realm of the imaginary to that of thre 
real, and I ween that we both hoped that our separate ways 
would not again join until the holidays should have passed. To 
transport oneself into the sixteen hundreds is a matter of small 
difficulty in Antwerp. Here inthe Marché du Vendredi.is the 
Musée Plantin, to enter which you must pay a franc, and very 
well are you repaid by the sight of a printer’s house and shop 
exactly as it existed just three hundred years ago, everything 
being intact just as arranged in the time of the famous printer 
Christopher Plantin, the friend and patron of Rubens. ‘The 
Steen Museum on the banks of the Scheldt is another relic 
of the past well worthy of a visit, and certainly it would be 
shameful to omit the Museum and Picture Gallevy in the Place 
du Peuple, where great paintings by Rubens, Van Dyck, and 
other of the great painters of whom Flanders is so justly proud, 
may be seen. 

Malines, or, in the Flemish, Mechlin, stands midway be- 
tween Antwerp and Brussels. It is an ancient town, with a 
Grande Place of sterling interest. ‘The Cathedral, the Palais 
de Justice, the Cloth Hall are all to be seen and admired, as 
well as the pictures of the place, especially the ‘ Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes,’ by Rubens, in the Church of Notre Dame, 
and the ‘Adoration of the Magi,’ by the same master, in the 
Church of St. Jean. 

About a dozen miles from Malines lies Brussels, or Paris 
in fetto, and a pleasant city to boot. Here, again, the Grande 
Place—that spot sacred to the frugal and commerce-loving 
Belgian—is the centre of attraction, as well it may be, with 
its striking ‘Town Hall, and with its impossible tower rising 
some three hundred and seventy feet into the air, brocaded 
and embroidered to the top with the delicacy of needle- 
work, sugar-work, spider-work, or what you will, as Motley 
describes it. ‘Then we have the Cathedral of Ste. Gudule, the 


fine Palais de Justice, the Musée Wiertz, as well as the Parc. 
Excursions must also be made to Lacken (King’s Palace), to 
the Bois de la Cambre, and to the neighbouring town of 
Louvain, once famous for its University, but now resting its 
reputation upon the quality of the beer which is brewed 
within its gates on a somewhat grand scale. It used to be 
said that Bressels rejoiced in noble men, Antwerp in rnoney, 
Ghe n halters, Louvain in learned men, and Malines in 
Hols. In spite of this epigrammatic summary and sentence, we 
str y recommend the tourist to see Malines, even at the 
isk of missing Louvain the beery. 

; he patriotic Briton must perforce hie himself to Braine 
L'Alleud, and thence betake his swelling pride to Waterloo to 


lew battle over. Lét him not be inveigled into the pur- 
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chase of bogus relics, a goodly crop of which is sown each 
year for the special edification of the aforesaid patriot. 

Eighty minutes’ journeying from Brussels brings you to 
Ghent, the prosperous and the noteworthy, It is unnecessary 
to dwell upon the historical associations of the city that gave 
birth to John o’ Gaunt, ‘time-honoured Lancaster’; but a list 
of the more prominent buildings must be supplied. And first 
of all comes the Cathedral Church of St. Bavon, with its 
thousand-year old crypt and its fine painting of the * Adoration 
of the Lamb,’ by Van Eyck. The belfry, 386 feet high, 
cannot be omitted, and attention may also be directed to 
the Beguinage. It is pleasant to pass through the streets of 
this thriving town, the prosperity of which is evident on all 
sides, and in striking contrast with the decay of Bruges, which 
city is but thirty miles distant. Immediately upon entering 
the city, you are struck with the air of decay that pervades it. 
Beggars beset you on all sides. Here are vast basins, com 
petent to harbour rich argosies, but sighing in vain for 
trade and traders. On the capacious wharves, instead of 
bustling citizens, we find a grass- grown tenantless wilderness, 
the very stones, as it were, crying out, ‘Why doth no man 
hire us ?? Then, again, the huge churches and the commodious 
houses all bespeak a population of vast dimensions, now, 
alas ! a thing of the past, and it needs no guide-book to inform 


| the visitor that the glory has departed from this city of the 


Sauntering one morning into the sacred 


dead, whose people number but a tithe of what they did when 
the city of the bridges was wont to give laws to the world of 
traders at large. ‘The cathedral is not imposing from without, 
but within it 1s a very impressive edifice. Both the Hotel de 
Ville and the Belfry are striking structures ; other places to be 
visited are the Church of Notre Dame, with marble tombs of 


| Charles the Bold and Mary of Burgundy. It is’ painfully 


interesting to note in one’s progress through the place the 
many unmistakable signs of senility and decay, the uppermost 
feeling being sorrow that such a city should have so sad a 
fate meted out to it, mingled with the ever present wish that 
ancient time-honoured Bruges may yet again emerge, not in- 
deed as a bolt from the blue, but at least with sufficient speed 
to encourage the perseverance of the citizens. 

From Bruges, if time permits, we journey to Ypres, mainly 
to see the huge Cloth Hall, which reminds us of the time 
when this town, even as Bruges, was the seat of a flourishing 
trade and considerable commerce, and the home of powerful 
merchant princes. The same sad reflections are occasioned 
as at the dead city of the bridges, and it is with a sigh of 
relief that we return to Bruges, and so on to Ostend, the con- 
trast between which and the two last-named cities is striking 
in theextreme. All the world has heard of the vast scheme 
of improvement meditated by the late Colonel North, the 
Nitrate King, in conjunction with the King of the Belgians, 
for the transformation of sand-dunes into marine palaces, 
and it is pleasant to know that death has not destroyed 
this scheine. Apart from this, however, Ostend has grown 
by leaps and bounds during the last ten years or so. 
The front is one of the handsomest in the world. The 
Kursaal is gorgeous, and the besotted gambler may ruin him 
self with as much facility at Ostend as at Monte Carlo, or any 
other infamous hell. Let it not be thought that all Ostend 
gambles. It is only the ¢/‘te who indulge in this pernicious 
pastime. We can find ample amusement and interest on the 
varied front without desiring to have recourse to such 
questionable practices. And now we betake ourselves on 
board our boat, musing, let our minds be cast in ever so 
unphilosophic mould, upon the emptiness of things mundane, 
and it will be long before the memories of Bruges and Ypres 
fade from our minds, which are equally full of the energetic 
push and enterprise of Antwerp, Ostend, and Ghent. And so 
we conclude our tour in resolving to retrace and extend our 
steps on some future occasion, when the Ardennes, and even 
Holland or Northern France, may be included in our tour of 
the old-time Flemish cities, with their roomy Grandes Places, 
their striking town halls, their quaint belfries, their gorgeous 
cathedrals, and their magnificent paintings. 

It should be menticned that Belgium is, without exception, 
the cheapest country in Europe for travel, and that one can 
see every town in Belgium at a cost of 30s. after landing. 
The railways all belong to the State, with the exception of 
one or two in the south near the French frontier, and some 
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local steam tramways or chemins-de-fer vicinales. This has | the ‘ Left Parcels Office’ at the place of destination ; or may 


made it possible for the State to issue abonnements, or season- 
tickets, for a limited period—a fortnight being the usual time 

available on a// the State railways in the kingdom ; and 
these season or circular tickets for fourteen days cost 2os. 
third-class, 30s. second-class, or 4os. first-class. To secure 


these tickets, it is necessary to give a day’s notice to the chef | 


de /a gare at any station (or write from England in advance), 
and enclose a photo the size of an ordinary postage stamp, 
which is pasted on the ticket to prevent transfer. You then 
call for the ticket when you arrive, pay the 30s. (for a second- 
class), and deposit five francs more, which is returned when 
you deliver up your ticket, within the fixed period of days, at 
any station in ielgium, whether the one where you took out 
your ticket or not. Provided with this adonnement, one can 
travel all over the kingdom without any further trouble about 
booking for this or the other station, and by any train, whethe 
exp t 


ss or nm 


VI.—TOURS IN NORTH WALES. 


invigorating holidays for 
be obtained by a tour, that shall combine mountain air and 
ea breeze, with as little fatigue as possible at the outset, 
and at a cost within reasonable limits. This can be had in 
North Wales. How, we hope presently to 
show from experience of such journeys in the past. 
Fortunately for the would-be-traveller, now-a-days, the 
railway companies are fully alive to the wants of the public, 
and give facilities for visiting places that were at one time 
only within the reach of those who had plenty of money, and 
plenty of time in which to spend it. Unfortunately, in some 
respects, most teachers’ holidays come at the end of July and 
last through August, when everybody wishes to be out of 
town. Consequently there is a great demand for lodgings, 
and the price goes up, because the people who cater for the 
public have to make the greater part of their year’s profit in 
thout six wecks, Ivery- 
Excursion trains are fre- 


full measure in 


There are compensations, however. 
thing at that season is at its best. 


quent and cheap, coaches and steamboats run to places of 
interest, and there are plenty of people about who are not all 


teachers, from many of whom much may be learnt. Some 
of the far-distant places, too, are much cheaper than those 
nearer home. All the companies now provide the new 3rd 
Class through Corridor-Lavatory carriages for their long- 
<dlistance trains. ‘They also collect passengers’ luggage be 
forehand by their own carts for 6d. a package, leaving it at 
the cloakroom of the. starting place, to be claimed by the 
traveller when wanted. Similar cheap arrangements are 
made for delivery at the journey’s end. 

Some teachers may be able to afford the time and money 
for an extended tour. For such the tourist tickets, available 
for two calendar months, will be most suitable, allowing the 
journey to be broken ev roxée, returning af any ¢ime within 
the specitied period. The N.W.R. issue these by many 
routes. One, , from Euston, v#é@ Chester, Rhy], 
and the N. Wales coast, to Carnarvon, thence to Afon Wen, 
twenty miles farther, the last few miles being on the Cambrian 
line, terminatin it Pwilheli 
lhe ticket is then available for the 70 miles 
of unrivalled coast-line, along the shores of Cardigan Bay to 
Vortmadoc, Barmouth, Towyn, and Aberystwyth ; returning 
by way cf Dolgelley to Chester and London, or wd Shrews 
bury and Stafford. The G.W.R. has seven such routes to 
rhe tourist programmes of these companies 
must be consulted for particulars, 

Another way is to take a tourist ticket for the most distant 
place you wish to visit, say Rhyl, Colwyn Bay, Bettws-y-Coed, 
Llandudno, Penmaenmawr, Carnarvon, or Pwllheli (vd Car- 
narvon), Stop a short time at intermediate places on the 
way, from which short tours may be made, returning by the 
same route within the time specified. 

rhe tourist ticket from Euston to Rhyl is 31s., to Colwyn 
Bay 32s., to Penmaenmawr or Llanfairfechan 34s. ; from 
Birmingham and Leeds 13s. 6d., 15s. 3d., and 17s. If this 
plan be adopted, the luggage may be labelled to go on to 


costing 455 


about 84 hours 


‘4 hoos« from. 


a Teacher is to | 


a distance of 270 miles in 


be put in the Cloak Room at each break of the journey, 
according to the time you wish to stay. 
| Thus in going or returning, a visit should be paid to the 
quaint old city of Chester. ‘lake a tram-car just outside the 
station, and get down at the archway, as it enters Eastgate 
Street. Steps lead up by the side on to the walls which sur- 
round the old town. ‘The Rows,’ are reached by steps from 
| the street, and you find yourself walking over the ceilings of 
| the shops below. Bridge Street leads to the river Dee, and so 
do several others. It is here above the reach of the tide. 
St. John’s Church, Grosvenor Park, and the Suspension Bridge, 
| lie to the east, and are near the pier, where steamboats can be 
| taken for Eaton Hall, the seat of the Duke of Westminsier. 
The Cathedral, near the market, is worth a visit, for some 
curious carvings on the seats of the choir done by the old 
monks. ‘Timing the train you wish to go on by, you can reach 
| the station in half-an-hour, or less, from any part of the city. 
| The line from Chester passes the racecourse, called * the 
| Roodec,’ and the first station, Sandycroft, is the nearest for 
| Hawarden. The flagstaff on the Castle, and the Jubilee 
| Tower on Moel Fammau (1,820 feet) may be seen on the left, 
just before passing Queen’s Ferry. ‘The sulphuric acid works 
and other factories are rather unsightly, though useful, but 
they soon give place to ‘The Sands o’ Dee.’ A_ railway, 
lately opened by the Grand Old Man, comes in here, which 
connects Lancashire with North Wales. After passing 
Mostyn Station, the Point of Ayr Lighthouse can be seen on 
| the right, the Clwydian range of hills on the left, and Carnedd 
Llewelyn (3,484 feet) in the distance, with the Great Orme to 
the right, if the air be clear. 

The North Coast of Wales faces the Irish Sea, and the 
aspect of its watering places is similar to that of Margate and 
Cromer. The air is bracing, and for a teacher taking his 
family with him, Rhyl, Pensarn, or Colwyn Bay will suit him 
admirably. 


youngsters to dig, build castles, and bury themselves in the 
ruins. There is a fine pier, and a promenade, flanked by 
rows of lodging houses, with a few hotels. The town is flat, 
and lies mostly between the railway and the sea. There isa 
| well-supplied market, and a summer garden, where concerts 
are held. A marshy tract,at the mouth of the river Clwyd, at 
the western end of the town, has lately been converted into a 
salt-water lake, where safe boating can be had. Excursions 
| may be made to St. Asaph, Rhuddlan Castle, the beautiful 
| Bodelwyddan Church, and the Cefn Caves, by the vale of 
| Clwyd railway. 

Cheap excursions to Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Llandudno, 
and other places among the mountains, rivers, and waterfalls 
of Wales, are to be had from Rhyl and the other watering- 

| places along the coast. 


| Rhyl has a long stretch of sands, like Ramsgate, for the 
| 
} 


Abergele and Pensarn are about four miles beyond Rhyl. 
The former quaint little village is about half-a-mile from the 
sea. Pensarn has a firm beach of sand and small shells, 

| like velvet te walk upon. It extends to Rhyl on the one 
hand, and Colwyn Bay on the other. The houses at present 
mostly face the hills, the railway being between them and 

| the sea. Gwrych Castle, built of limestone, will be seen asa 
conspicuous object on the left; the Llandulas lime-kilns, 
passed soon afterwards, are worked on the continuous process. 
Che Litthe Orme can now be seen seawards, with the Great 
Orme projecting beyond. 


Colwyn Bay is on gently rising ground. The railway 1s 

| between the town and the sea. The Colwyn Bay Hotel, a 
few terraces of houses, with a short parade, high-up above 
the beach and railed round, and the Hydropathic establish- 
ment, are, however, in front, and the expanse of sea is grand 
A walk of a mile and a quarter along the cliffs brings you t 
Rhos-by-the-Sea, an old village, where there are a few neal 
lodging houses, a new pier, where steamboats from Liverpoo 
call, and the Marine Drive extending to the Little Orme. | 
The beach at Colwyn Bay is reached by passing throug! 

an archway under the railway, or through the station The 
, town is rapidly increasing, and there are some fine shops ani 
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residences. The Pwllycrochan Woods, reached by way of | winter. Low hills covered with heather and ‘the golden 
Pwilycrochan Avenue, from the west end of the town, are | gorse’ lie just behind it, from which a beautiful panorama ot 
private property, but have until recently been open during the | mountains, sea, and river can be seen. The new suburb, 
season to the public. Extensive sea views were obtained | called South Beach, is approached from the town by an em 
from them. Bearing to the right, along by the woods, the | bankment, along one side of the estuary of the River Ersch 
‘Four Crosses’ are reached. One of these directs to Flag- | often called the harbour. The beach of sand and tine shingle 
staff Hill, from the top of which a sublime view of the | faces due south, extending in crescent form for four miles 
Clwydian range of mountains is seen, with the Great and | from the mass of granite called the Gimlet Rock, on the east, 
Little Orme, the Isle of Anglesea, the Menai Strait, and Pen- | to the Sheep’s Rock, near Llanbedrog, on the west. 
maenmawr, the eastern end of the Snowdon range. splendid houses specially adapted for visitors have been 
Llandudno Junction is on the right bank of the Conway. erected, with three hotels. The houses are built of granite, 
The town of Conway and the old castle is on the opposite ror with white cement, and the sanitary arrangements of all 
bank. The tubular bridge, through which the railway passes, | ‘ ~ ‘ful et — simply persect and up-to-date. 
and the suspension bridge, span the river side by side. The | P entiful supply of —- ater, and a gas supply 
branch to the north takes you to Llandudno, that to the south hotels is lighted by electricity. 
along the banks of the Conway to Bettws. ‘The Victoria Esplanade, in front of the houses, is sixty feet 
: wide. This will be extended as more houses are built on the 
Llandudno is the queen. of watering-places on the north | sea front. The tides vary very little; mixed bathing is 
coast. It is well-known, and highly popular, having become allowed in proper costumes, at all times, from boxes and tents. 
a fashionable resort like Brighton. Ormes Bay, on which it | joating is cheap and safe. Splendid views of the Carnarvon- 
is built, extends in crescent form for more than two miles, | shire and Merionethshire mountains. including Snowdon and 
from the Little Orme on the east to the headland called the the Rivals, which are only six miles away, can be seen from 
Great Orme (678 feet on the west. The marine drive of four | the beach : Cader Idris also on a clearday, ‘There are coach 
miles round the latter is most enjoyable when not too windy. | rides to Nevin, on Carnarvon Bay, and other places ; opportuni 
Starting from the pavilion at the entrance of the pier, or from ties of going by mail-cart to Abersoch and Hell’s Mouth, and 
the esplanade , the views become more and more extensive, | to Aberdaron, near the end of the peninsula ; with occasional 
ending with a panorama of the Snowdonian range, the Menai trips to St. Tudwal’s and Bardsey Islands by steamer or sail 
Strait, and Isle of Anglesea, with the estuary of the Conway ing-boat. Many pleasant walks and drives can be had, and 
below. Steamboats run from here on certain days through cheap daily and weekly tickets are issued by the Cambrian 
the strait to Carnarvon, passing Bangor with its University Company to Portmadoc (for the Toy Railway and Pass of 
College, one of the Diocesan colleges on the hill, and one | \berglaslyn), Barmouth, Aberystwyth, etc. , 
be longing to the British and Foreign School Society charm- There is still a third way by which those of limited means 
ingly situated on the left bank. The Menai Suspension | may visit the places already named, and make short tours 
Bridge crosses the strait two miles from Bangor, and the | from them. ‘That is, by the excursions arranged by the 
Tubular Bridge, through which the railway passes to Holy- North-Western and Great Western Railways, some of them 
head, a mile and a half farther on. Llandudno, however, is | in connection with the Cambrian Coast line on Cardigan 
far away from the mountains, so we return to the junction, Bay. ‘These leave London every Saturday morning, givine 
and proceed, widé Conway, under the walls of the old castle to la week, ten, fourteen, or sixteen days at Rhyl for 18s. for the 
Denmecemene. On the way the line passes through Pen- double journey ; Colwyn Bay, 1tgs.; Llandudno, Conway, 
maenbach ( fen, head or hill ; wzaen, stone ; Aberystwyth, Barmouth, and Towyn, 20s.; Bangor, Pen 
and éach, little), the most eastern spur of the | maenmawr, 21s. ; Carnarvon, Llanberis, Harlech, and Pwilheli 
Snowdonian r: ange. Penmaenmawr is one of the most delightful for 22s. 
health-giving watering-places in North Wales. _ It lies in the Cheap trips to Snowdon are made daily from all stations 
plain of Dwygyfylchi (pr. Doo-e-ge-vul-ke), open to the sea, at | along the north coast line, and frequently to Bettws-y-Coed 
the entrance to the Menai Strait, but otherwise surrounded by | for Fairy Glen, the Swallow Falls, and Festiniog, by which 
mountains. Great Pen (1,553 feet), a mass of granite, lies to many short tours may be made ; and ‘The Gossiping Ciuide 
the west, and is easily ascended j in about an hour. Moel Lys, | to North Wales’ will furnish reliable information for walking 
or the Bilberry Mountain, just behind the town, has the | tours. x 
Jubilee path round it. Between this and Penmaenbach on the | [The ascent of Snowdon is most easily made from Llan 
east is the old village of Dwygyfylchi, with its fairy glen, and | ' 


beris, from which village the new railway was constructed to 
a road leading up to the Sychni unt Pass, with its echoes. io summit. The ascent from Snowdon Station | 


vid Dinas 
Lodgings are reasonable at Penmaenmawr ; Massey’s Board- | June tion) is more romantic, and fives very fine views if the 
ing House (Mona) is very comfortable, and ‘Home from r be clear. Mists, however, ofte n come on and obscure the 
Home’ in the Bangor Road will suit young teachers. There polit or the view from it, when you get there. ‘There is 
is another of these ‘ Homes,’ on the beach at Llanfairfechan. danger at such times of falling ov er precipices. A circular 
this most western of the North Wales seaside resorts is | tour is arranged by the railway company by which you may 
reached by the road made by Telford round the foot of Great | ascend from Llanberis and descend to Snowdon Station, 
Pen, or by rail, which runs along by the sea. 


Some 


There is a 
One of the 


mawr, great ; 








re 


This is another turning by Dinas Junction to the place of starting, or wie 
place for children. The be ach is extensive, and the town versd. Another descent has been found interesting. It is 
evel. ‘The lodging-houses are close to the sea. Aboutthree | called Sir 


Edward Watkin’s Path. In 


ascending from 
miles from here is the lovely Aber Glen and Waterfalls, and | Snowdon Station. notice a path on the right 


, about 200 yards 

ountains form an exquisite background. Beaumaris | before reaching the top. In descending, take this rugged 
Castle, on the Isle of Anglesey, and Puffin Island lie nearly path, bearing along a ridge till in sight of a tarn, then through 
Opposite, at the entrance to the Menai Strait. disused slate quarry, from which you get a 


good view of 
Bangor i is a good centre for visits to the mountains and th the summit. A stone near, marks the spot w here Mr. Glad 
ethesda Slate (Quarries From the top of a wood in the | Stone addressed the Welsh people on September 13th, 1892. 


- . a " ry " . ov < 
pper Bangor Road : fine panorama of the Snowdon range Passing some very pretty watt rfalls, and crossing by steppin 
e seen; a shales view can be had from the hill above | stones, the descent is continued into the 


road leading to 
reation ground. Beddgelert, 


near Sir Kdward Watkin’s house, just 


be low 
Lyn Gwynant, 


Carnarvon sine tee tin wists Ute Gin Gat Welnee al rom Beddgelert conveyances run frequently 
W ules was born, is at the western end of the Menai Strait. back to Snowdon Station. The lovely pass of Aberglaslyn 
; ? 1 tl si however, should be seen before leaving. Coaches run also 
the excursions to Llanberis for Snowdon, and those vid during the season very frequently from here to Portmadoc. 
nas Junction, pass through here, and the main line goes on ; : 
\fon Wen, the junction with the Cambrian Line. 


Pwilheli is a few miles beyond Afon Wen. It is the north- | 42 Important Paper on ‘German 
terminus of the Cambrian Railway. The old town 
been known for the mildness of its climate, even in | 


Primary Schools,’ by 
Stewart A. Robertson, M.A., English Master, Stirling 


High School, will appear in our September Number. 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


I.—The Golden Age, by Kenneru Graname.® 


Mr. Graname in his Golden Age has given us a very 
lively, very truthful, and consequently very interesting 
picture of the family life of a little group of brothers 
the eldest not yet old enough to go to 
school—brought up by somewhat unsympathetic 


and sisters 


aunts, and occasionally visited by imperfectly-sym- | 


pathetic uncles. The handling is light and often 
amusing, but, on the whole, Mr. Grahame treats his 
subject with thorough sincerity, and it is clear that he 


remembers his own childhood with unusual distinct- | discovered the sometime Sleeping Beauty, now wide 


| 
| awake :— 


ness, so that he has written a book worthy of serious 
study by all who are concerned with children, and at 
the same time full of entertainment to anyone who is 
capable of sympathising with them. Take, for in- 
stance, this account of how the youthful critics viewed 
the ‘Olympians,’ “«., their grown-up relatives, to 
whose authority they had unwillingly to submit :— 


‘On the whole, the existence of these Olympians seemed to be 
entirely void of interests, even as their movements were confined and 
slow, and their habits stereotyped and senseless. To anything but 
appearances they were blind. For them the orchard (a place elf- 
haunted, wonderful !) simply produced so many applesand cherries ; 
or it didn’t—when the failures of Nature were not infrequently 
ascribed to us. They never set foot within firwood or hazel-copse, 
nor dreamt of the marvels hid therein. The mysterious sources, 
sources 


them. They were unaware of Indians, nor recked they anything of 


hisons or of pirates (with pistols !), though the whole place swarmed | 
hey cared not to explore for robbers’ caves, | 


with such portents. 
nor dig fot hidden treasure. Perhaps, indeed, it was one of their 
best qualities that they spent the greater part of their time stuffily 
indoors.’ 


young :— 


‘ This estrangement was fortified by an abiding sense of injustice, 
arising from the refusal of the Olympians ever to defend, to retract, 
to admit themselves in the wrong, or to accept similar concessions 
on our part 


In the chapter called ‘A Holiday,’ we have a 
capital piece of real children’s conversation : 


*** What would you do?’’ asked Charlotte presently—the book 
of the moment always dominating her thoughts until it was sucked 
dry and cast aside, 

} 
or if they was chained up ? 

*** 10?’ shouted Idward valiantly, “*I should—I should—I 
hou His boastful accents died away intoa mumble : 
what I should do, 

* Shouldn't do anything,” 1 observed after consideration ; and, 
eally, it would be dificult to arrive at a wiser ccnclusion.’ 


**+]f at came to dome, 
ld do all the doit 
‘* But if they was { lions, 
as they would | one by 
‘* Ah, but how are you to know a good lion from a bad one ?’ 
Edward. ‘* The books don’t tell you at all, and the lions ain't 
marked any different. 
*** Why, there aren’t any good lions,” said Harold hastily. 
j heaps and heaps,” contradicted Edward. 
‘ Nearly all the lions in the story-books are good lions. There was 


there was to do, wouldn't they tone 


ese’) ves, there are, 


* London : John Lane, 


_ of the Princess,’ and ‘The Roman Road.’ 





as of old Nile, that fed the duck-pond had no magic for | 


| sively, ‘‘ and I was only looking for the Princess. 
Again, the following passage explains the gulf | 
which in too many households separates old and | 


| it. 


** What would you do if you saw two lions in | 
the road, one on each side, and you didn’t know if they was loose | 


** Dunno | 


remarked Harold reflectively, ** the lions | 


rejoined Charlotte, ** they would | 


Androcles’ lion, and St. Jerome’s lion, and—and—and the Lion 
and the Unicorn——” 

‘ «« He beat the Unicorn,’’ observed Harold dubiously, ‘‘ all round 
the town.”’ 

‘ «That proves he was a good lion,” cried Edward triumphantly, 
‘« But the question is, how are you to tell ’em when you see ’em ?” 

*«* J should ask Martha,’’ said Harold of the simple creed. 

‘Edward snorted contemptuously, then turned to Charlotte, 
‘* Look here,” he said ; let’s play at lions; anyhow, and I’ll run on 
to that corner and be a lion, —I’ll be two lions, one on each side of 
the road,—and you'll come along, and you won’t know whether I’m 
chained up or not, and that’ll be the fun !”’ 

‘“*No, thank you,” said Charlotte firmly ; ‘‘you’ll be chained up 
till I’m quite close to you, and then you'll be loose, and you'll tear 
me in pieces, and make my frock all dirty, and p’raps you'll hurt 
me as well. / know your lions !”’ 


But the two brightest chapters are ‘The Finding 
We give 
an extract from the former; the narrator has found 
his way ‘to the Enchanted Garden and Palace and 


‘ Two things, -in those old days, I held in especial distrust : game- 
keepers and gardeners. Seeing, however, no baleful apparitions 
of either quality, I pursued my way between rich flower-beds, in 
search of the necessary Princess. Conditions declared her presence 
patently as trumpets ; without this centre such surroundings could 
not exist. A pavilion, gold-topped, wreathed with lush jessamine, 
beckoned with a special significance over close-set shrubs. There, 
if anywhere, She should be enshrined. Instinct and some know- 
ledge of the habits of princesses, triumphed ; for (indeed) there She 
was! In no tranced repose, however, but laughingly struggling to 
disengage her hand from the grasp of a grown-up man who occupied 
the marble bench with her. (As to age, I suppose now that the two 
swung in respective scales that pivoted on twenty. But children 
heed no minor distinctions. To them, the inhabited world is com- 
posed of the two main divisions : children and upgrown people ; the 
latter in no way superior to the former—only hopelessly different, 
These two, then, belonged to the grown-up section.) I paused, 
thinking it strange they should prefer seclusion when there were fish 
to be caught, and butterflies to hunt in the sun outside ; and as I 
cogitated thus, the grown-up man caught side of me. 

‘ «* Hallo, sprat !’’ he said with some abruptness ; ‘‘ Where do 
you spring from ?” 

*«*T came up the stream,” I explained politely and comprehen- 


” 


***Then you are a water-baby,” he replied. ‘‘ And what do you 
think of the Princess, now you’ ve found her ?”’ 
***T think she is lovely,” I said (and doubtless I was right, 


having never learned to flatter). ‘* But she’s wide-awake, so I sup- 


| pose somebody has kissed her !’ 


‘ This very natural deduction moved the grown-up man to laughter ; 


| but the Princess, turning red and jumping up, declared that it was 


time for lunch. 
*«*Come along, then,” said the grown-up man; ‘‘ and you too, 
water-baby. Come and have something solid. You must want 


The narrative of the luncheon itself flows on no 


less pleasantly :— 


‘The lunch was excellent and varied. Another gentleman in 


| beautiful clothes—a lord presumably—lifted me into a high carved 


chair, and stood behind it, brooding over me like a Providence. | 
endeavoured to explain who I was and where I had come from, and 
to impress the company with my own tooth-brush and Hoerold’s 
tables ; but either they were stupid—or is ita characteristic of Fairy 
land that every one laughs at the most ordinary remarks? My 
friend the Man said good-naturedly, ‘* All right, Water-baby ; you 
came up the stream, and that’s good enough for us,”’ The lord 

reserved sort of man, I thought—took no share in the conversation. 


Even better, as a study of a child’s sorrow and its 


relief, is the chapter called ‘ A Falling Out,’ in which 
Mr. Grahame lays his finger on the very pulse ol 


| childhood penitent: Harold thrusting his elbow into 


his sister's ribs, buying the tea-things as a peace-offer- 
ing, starting forgetfully home without them, befriended 
by the usually hostile farmer, and finally making it up 
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with Selina, holds our attention through ten delight- 


ful pages. 

It would be too much to say that Mr. Grahame 
never strays from the narrow road of sincerity into 
farce on the cone hand, or melodrama on the other, 
or that his girls are drawn with as full a knowledge 
and as firm a hand as his boys; he seems to know 
boys from the heart outwards, girls only from the 
frock inwards: but in spite of this his book is one 
which everybody should read who either cares to 
make a serious study of childhood, or loves whole- 
some fun for its own sake. 


Il.—The One I Knew the Best of All, by 
Frances Hopcson Burnett.* 


Ir Mr. Grahame is most at home in dealing with 
boys, Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s more special gift is for 
the delineation of girls. In Zhe One 1 Knew the Best 
f All she gives an account of her own childhood 
the childhood, that is, not of an average, but of a 
specially gifted and unusually sensitive girl. Yet it 
may be held that every healthy person is at bottom 
an average person—with something added, if the 
person in question be specially gifted, but with no- 
thing wanting; so that we have here a study of a 
child, possessing all the qualities of an ordinary child 
and some others as well. And, further, young chil- 
dren of the two sexes have a great deal in common, 
besides some points of difference ; so that the experi- 
ences of the ‘Small Person,’ as Mrs. Burnett styles 
herself, throw a great deal of light on those of 
ordinary boys as well as ordinary girls. It is hardly 
necessary to add that the book is well written, and 
possesses the indispensable quality of truthfulness. 

Here is a glimpse into the mind of the ‘Small 
Person’ when about two years old; many a child 
must have thought such thoughts, though few grown 
people could so perfectly have recovered their own 
child-ways of thinking as to reproduce them. The 
Small Person has asked to be allowed to hold her 
baby-sister; the nurse very kindly pretends to let her 
hold the baby, but does not really do so: 


‘*T am very little,” she thought. ‘‘I am so little that you think 
I do not know that you are pretending that I am holding the New 
Baby, while really it is you who are holding it. But Ido know. I 
now it as well as you, though I am so little and you are so big 
that you always hold babies. But I cannot make you understand 
hat, so it is no use talking. I want the baby, but you think I shall 


etit fall. Iam sure I shall not. But you are a grown-up person 
nd | a little child, and the big people can always have their 
W way 

‘I do not remember any rebellion against an idea of injustice. 
All that comes back to me in the form of a mental attitude is a per- 


ition of the immense fact that people who were grown up 
» what they chose, and that there was no appeal against their 
nipotence.’ 


At the same age the Small Person went through 
st struggle to reconcile the duty of truthfulness 
with the duty of courtesy — 


what is your New Baby’s name to be?”’ the lady asked. 
* was the answer. 
is 2 pretty name,” said the lady. ‘I have a new baby, 
I e called it Eleanor? Is not that a pretty name?”’ 
manner it was—simple as it may seem—that the aw ful 
resented itself. That it seemed awful—actually almost 
is an illustration of the strange touching sensitiveness 
v-born butterfly soul just emerged from its chrysalis—the 


* London: F. Warne & Co. 
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impressionable sensitiveness which it seems so tragic that we do not 
always remember. 

* For some reason—it would be impossible to tell what—the Small 
Person did of think Eleanor was a pretty name. On strictly 
searching the innermost recesses of her diminutive mentality she 
found that she cou/d not think it a pretty name. She tried, as if 
by muscular effort, and could not. She thought it was an x«y/y 
name ; and that was the anguish of it. And here was a lady, a nice 


| lady, a friend with whom her own mamma took tea, a kind lady, 


who had had the calamity to have her own newest baby christened 
by an ugly name. How could any one be rude and hard-hearted 
enough to tell her what she had done—that her new baby would 
always have to be called something ugly? She positively quaked 
with misery. She stood quite still and looked at the poor nice lady 
helplessly without speaking. The lady probably thought she was 
shy, or too little to answer readily or really have any opinion on the 
subject of names. Mistaken lady: how mistaken, | can remember. 
The Small Person was wrestling with her first society problem, and 
trying to decide what she must do with it. 

*** Don’t you think it is a pretty name ?’’ the visitor went on, in 
a petting, coaxing voice, possibly with a view to encouraging her. 
** Don’t you like it ?”’ 

* The Small Person looked at her with yearning eyes. She could 
not say ‘* No” blankly. Even then there lurked in her system the 
seeds of a feeling which, being founded on a friendly wish to be 
humane, which is a virtue at the outset, has increased with years, 
until it has become a weakness which is a vice. She could not say 
a thing she did not mean, but she could not say brutally the 
unpleasant thing she did mean. She ended with a pathetic com- 
promise. 

***7T don’t think,”’ she faltered —‘* I don’t think —it is —as pretty 
—as Edith.” 

‘And then the grown-up people laughed gaily at her as if she 
were an amusing little thing, and she was kissed and cuddled and 
petted. And nobody suspected she had been thinking anything at 
all, any more than they imagined that she had been translating theit 
remarks into ancient Greek.’ 


With no less vividness we are shown the sufferings 


| of the Small Person which arise from the well-meant 


‘chaff’ of the kindly but stupid constable, and the less 
pardonable trick by which an unkind nurse leads her, 
when a little older, to think that she is to have a baby 
handed over to her for a pet and plaything. The 
Small Person’s sin in procuring a parkin ‘on trust,’ 
her consquent misery and ultimate confession, are 
narrated as follows :— 


*The scheme seemed so gigantic, so far from respectable, so 
fraught with peril. Suppose that one got a parkin ‘on trust,’’ and 
never got a halfpenny, and one’s family were consequently involved 
in eternal dishonour and disaster. 

*«*Mamma would be angry,”’ she said ; **she would not let me 
do it.” 

*** Tha’ needn’t say nowt about it,’’ said Emma. 

‘This was not actual duplicity, I am convinced. Her stolid rus- 
ticity retained its red cheeks like rosy apples, and she hopped about 
like a cheerful sparrow. 

‘It was doubtless this serene and matter-of-fact unconsciousness 
of any serious aspect of the matter which had its effect upon the 
Small Person. ‘There is no knowing how long the discussion lasted, 
or in what manner she was finally persuaded by prosaic, practical 


| argument that to make an investment ‘‘ on trust” was an every-day 


commercial affair. ‘The end of the matter was that stress of the 
moment prevailed and Emma went for the parkin. 

‘But the way of the infant transgressor is hard. ‘The sense ot 
proportion is as exaggerated in regard to mental as to physical 





objects. As lilac and rhododendron bushes form jungles, and trees 
reach the sky, so a nursery law defied assumes the stature of a crime, 
and surrounds itself with horror. I do not think there is a defalea- 
| tor, an absconding bank president, a criminal of any degree, who is 
beset by such a monster of remorse as beset the Small Person when 
her guilt was so far an accomplished fact that the brown and sticky 
cake was in her hand. 
* The incident is nothing, but its effect, in its illustration of the 
dimensions facts assume to the contemplative mind of tender years, 
| has its interest. She could not eat the ‘* parkin.’’ Her soul revolted 
against it after the first bite. She could not return it to Mrs, Rim- 
mer with a semi-circular piece taken out of its roundness, and 
the marks of small, sharp teeth on the edge. In a situation so 
fraught with agony and so clouded with infamy she could confide in 
no one. I have never murdered any one and had the body of my 
| victim to conceal from the public eye, but | know how a murderer 
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suffering from this inconvenience feels. The brown, sticky cake 
with the semi-circular bite taken out of it, was as awful and as diffi- 
cult to manage. ‘To dispose of it involved creeping about on tip- 
toc, with beating heart and reeling brain. It involved looking 
stealthily for places where evidences of crime might be concealed. 
Why the Small Person hit on a specially candid shel. in a cupboard 
in an undisguised sideboard in the dining-room, es a good place, 
it would be difficult to say. 1 comfort myself by saying that this in- 


dicated that she was naturally unfitted for crime aad underhanded | 


ways, and was not the least clever in stealth. 

‘}Hlow she separated from her partner in iniquity I do not 
remember. My chief memory is of the awful days and nights which 
followed Hiow many were there? She thought a thousand—it is 
probable there were two oi three. 

‘She was an infant Eugene Aram, and the body of her victim was 
mouldering in the very house with her, Her anguish, however, did 
not arise from a fear of punishment. Her Mamma was not severe, 


her Nurses were not allowed to slap her. It was a mental affair 
altogether. She felt that she had disgraced her family. She had 
brought ignominy and dishonour upon her dearest relatives. Sh« 


was very fond of her relatives, and her conception of their moral and 
mental altitude was high. Iler Mamma was a lady, and her little 


laughter had gone and bought a halfpenny parkin ** on trust.” Shi 
vould have felt it not the least undue thing if a thunder-bolt had 
truck her dead in the Back Garden. It was no longer the Back 
Garden of Eden. \ degraded criminal defiled it with her pre- 


sence 

‘And the Body was mouldering in the sideboard, on the second 
shelf in the little cupboard, 

‘[ think she would have faded away and perished with the par- 
kin, as witch-stricken victims perish with the waxen figure which 


melts —but there came relief 
‘She had two brothers older than herself, and so to be revered, 
repre enting experience and the powerful mind of masculinity. 


(Bi ing an English little girl she knew the vast superiority of the 
Mak ) rhe younver of the two was a combative little fellow with 
curly hair, a belted-in roundabout, a broad white c llar, and two 
broad white front teeth As she was only a girl, he despised her in 
. fraternal British way, but as she was his sister he had a kind of 
affection for her, which expressed itself in occasional acts of friendly 
patronage. [le was perhaps seven or eight years old. 

‘In some moment of severest stress of anguish she confessed her- 
elfto him. It is so long ago that I cannot describe the manner or 
the oceasion. I can only remember the magnificence of his con- 
duct. He must have been a good-natured little fellow, and he cer- 
tainly had a lordly sense of the family dignity, even as represented 
or misreprest nted by a girl. ' ) ' 

‘That he berated her roundly it is not unlikely, but his points of 
view concerning the crime were not as disproportionately exalted 
as her own. His masculine vigour would not permit her to be 
utterly crushed, or the family honour lost. He was a man and a 
capitalist, as we llasa Mananda brother. He had a penny of his 
own, he had also a noble and Napoleonic nature. He went to the 
cottage of Mrs. Rimmer (to his greater maturity was accorded the free- 
dom of leaving the garden unaccompanied by a nurse) and paid for the 
So the blot was erased from the escutcheon, so the 


parkin. ! 
, ul. though still feeling herself stained with crime, breathed 


crimins 
again. 

All these might have been the experiences of an 
average .girl; in the following passage we see the 
specially sensitive nature, already idealist and unable 
to find complete satisfaction in the world of experi- 


she was restlessly conscious of not being quite convinced and Satisfied, 
and of something which was saying, 

* “© Yes—we are all here. It looks real, but somehow it doesp’: 
seem exactly as if it was the /arty.”’ 

*And one does it all one’s life. Everybody dances, everybod 
| hears the music, everybody some time wears a sash and a necklac 
and watches other White Frocks whirling by—but was there ever 
any one who really went to the Party ?’ 





The accounts of the Small Person’s story telling 
| gift, and of how she began to write stories and verse. 
belong again rather to the intellectual history of a 
| gifted writer than to the emotional history of an 
ordinary child, and are thus perhaps of less general 
interest; but the finding of the scarlet Pimpernel, 
| where we see the gifted nature from the emotional 
| side, is too charming to be passed over :— 


‘She did not know what it was. She took it up as if it had beena 
holy thing. Only a little Dryad, who had spent her life in the 
Square looking out at the slates for rain, could have felt as she did 
She looked at it closer and closer, and then remembered something 
she had reatl in some poem of rural scenes, the name of some little 
thing which was tiny and red, and grew low and close to the earth, 
It did not really matter whether she was quite right or not—she 
could not know——but she loved the name and hoped it was the real 
one, 

***It is a Pimpernel,” she said, ‘‘a scarlet Pimpernel. It must 
be. And she ended with a wild little shout to the other children 
who were exploring within hail, 

***Come here!” she cried. ‘* Come here, and see what I have 
| found. I have found a Pimpernel—a scarlet Pimpernel like those 
| that grow in the fields !°"” 

The latter part of the book is delightful no less 
| than the earlier; it tells how the country-loving, but 
| town-bred, little English girl goes over to America, 
| and finds the home of her heart in a lonely neigh- 
| bourhood within sight of the Alleghanies, how she 
| makes the woods and flowers and birds her own, and 
| how in these ‘Dryad Days’ she goes on with her 
| writing, and presently attains the dignity'of print and 
| payment. Yet all this is more or less individual, ex- 
| ceptional: for the student of children the most valu- 
| able part of the book is the earlier part, describing 
| the joys and sorrows, the friendships and interests, in 
| a word, the ‘life and conversation’ of what, in many 
| respects, might have been—though she never was— 
an average little girl. 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


MINUTE of the Committee of Council on Education, dated 
6th’ June 1896, Modifying Article ror (g) of the Daj 
School Code, 1896. 

At the Council Chamber, Whitehall. 
The 6th day of Fune 1896. 
By the Lords of the Committee of Her Majesty’s Most 
Honourable Privy Council on Education. 





Their Lordships having considered representations made t 
| the Education Department with respect to the provisions ‘ 
Article 1o1 (gv) of the Day School Code, 1896, as regards 
hours of attendance at a Cookery Class : 

Resolved 
To modify that Article by omitting the words ‘or mor 
than three hours in any one day.’ 


|Model Answers to the Scholarship ané 


Certificate Questions will appear regu 


ence 

‘She was very fond of dancing. She was an excitable Small 
Person, and the movement, the music, the rhythm of it all exalted 
her vreatly. She was never tired and was much given to entering 
Into rreements with other White Frocks ard Eton Jackets to see 
which could outdance the other. It was an exciting thing to do, 
One danced until one’s cheeks were scarlet and one’s heart beat, but 
one never gave up until some one in authority interfered. 

‘Having stopped—laughing and panting and standing with her 
hand against her little side as she watched the kaleidoscopic whirl, 
the mt ic and voice nd laughter filling her ears, she so often found 
she was asking herself iL question, “1s thi the Party ?”’ | 

‘It seemed as if something in her insisted on realising that the 
oy looked forward to with such excitement had absolutely mate- 

alized 

*** Ie this rea//y the Party ?”’ she would say mentally. And then, 
to convince herself, to make it real, ** Yes, this is the /arty. Iam 

t the /urty. I have my Party frock on—they are all dancing 
This is the Party.” 


4 , , » | , , 
‘And-yet as she stood and stared, and the gay sashes fluated by, 


larly in our columns. 
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THE STORY OF LOIS. 


BY EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. 


Author of * Temple's Trial,’ ‘ Olive Roscoe,’ ‘Shut In,’ ete. 


CHAPTER VII. 
LittL© Lois had not long to wait for her wish. That very night 
she was awakened from sleep by voices in the adjoining room where 
her parents slept. She occupied a tiny little dressing-room opening 
out of theirs, and this room was directly behind the small parlour 
which they lived in by day. 

The voices were those of her parents. Her father was speaking 
rather fast and excitedly, and it seemed as though her mother was 
trying to sooth him and keep him quiet. 

Once Lois heard him say quite distinctly and very urgently, 

‘But if you keep me here, ‘ 
that commission story will 
not be done, and perhaps 
ve shall lose the connection 
which might be so valuable 
to us.’ 

‘Never mind, dearest, lie 

land do not trouble. I! 
will try to finish it myself 

morrow.’ 

‘But you cannot, dearest, 
ecause Of the Russian in 
it, and * here Lois lost 

thread of her father’s 
words which were very 
pidly spoken; but she 
heard very plainly her 
mother’s reply. 

‘Well dearest, then if I 
cannot finish ‘* Vladimir’s 
Resolve,” I will write some 
simpler little story myself, 
nd send itin. There was 
no sort of stipulation as to 

character of the tale 

We could just as well 

nd one of mine, and 

eep ** Vladimir” for an- 
r occasion. ’ 

This suggestion seemed 

quiet the husband a little. 

‘Well,’ he said, * I should 
have liked to finish ** Vladi- 

*; but so long as some- 
ing is sent in by Friday 
norning I do not so much 
nind.’ 
Then the room became 
ict again, and Lois went 
sleep, and did not awake 
morning. 
Generally her 





























mother 
woke her and helped her 
little over her dressing ; 
to day she was not called, and after lying in bed and 
wondering what that strange monotonous sort of talk could be, going 
on in the next room, she got up and dressed herself, and then 
ked quietly at the door to attract her mother’s attention. The 
ther came at once with an anxious face, took the child by the 
nd, led her quickly through the bed-room and into the parlour, 
then said very gently, 
‘Poor father is very ill this morning, dear, and I shall have to 
with him and take care of him until he is better. Can you be 
vi tient little woman, and take care of yourself all alone 
le: me to you? For until father is better he must not be 
re than a few minutes.’ 
, mother, I will be very good and quiet, and not make 
noise. And may I have the typewriter to write on? You know 
er Says it never disturbs him even when his headaches. He can 
ua little click, click, and I do not click fast like you.’ 
i¢ eller Lois gave glad permission for the little one to amuse 









self in this way, and as soon as she had finished her breakfast, 
€ yout aspirant after literary fame got out her treasured port- 
in h various MSS. in different stages of construction were 


perched herself with a grave face on a pile of books on 
chair, prepared for a very serious and important task. 
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‘PREPARED FOR A VERY SERIOUS AND IMPORTANT TASK.’ 
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‘It’s Wednesday to-day,’ she said to herself, ‘and mother won't 
be able to write a word of Aer story. If father doesn’t get better 
quickly, she won't be able to write it to-morrow either. It’s got to 
go in on Friday morning. But they don’t mind what it is, so long 
as it’s a story by L. Marshall. I’ve heard father say that often. 
I’m L. Marshall, and I can write a beautiful story. | shall write it 
and take it to the office myself. Father does sometimes. And I 
expect that'll make it all right; and they won’t lose the commission 
or the connection either.’ 

Lois had a way of thinking in rather long and grand words, but 
that came from living so much with grown-up people, and listening 
to their talk, and trying to bring it into her stories, both when she 
told them to her doll and her cat and when she put them down on 
paper. To-day she felt exceedingly grown-up and important, 
She was sitting in her father’s chair in front of his typewriter ; she 
was about to use his own beautiful paper, by her mother’s special 
permission, and she was also about (but this was her own secret) 
to write his story for him, and give him a beautiful surprise when he 
should be well enough to know what had happened, 

With an earnest and in- 
tent face Lois put in her 
paper, and looked at one of 
her father’s MSS. for inspi- 
ration. It had come back 
very soiled from the print- 
ers’ hands, but it did fora 
guide as to the proper 
method. 

‘I must write the title 
page first,’ said Lois to her- 
self ; and very carefully and 
laboriously she calculated 
the right place on the sheet, 
and set down in capital 
letters the words, 


‘THE KNIGHT AND 
HIS LADYLOVE. 


By L. MARSHALL.’ 


After which she looked up 
and said, 

‘But I must put ** By the 
Author of something 
or other, Father always 
does that. I wonder what 
would be a nice interesting 
title to choose.’ She sat 
ruminating for some mi 
nutes, and then suddenly set 
to work again, and added a 
little lower down the page, 
*By the Author of ‘** The 
Prince Discovered, or the 
Mystery of the Grotto,”’ 
and sat surveying her handi- 
work with a look of de- 
lighted satisfaction. 

‘It zs nice writing books 
—and so casy on a type 
writer,’ she said half aloud ; 
and then taking a fresh 
sheet she set it and began very earnestly and steadily. 

I wonder if my readers would like to have little Lois’s story that 
lies before me now, with all its funny spellings, jumbled up sen 
tences, and grand, or would-be grand, ideas ? 

Well, at least they shall have some of it ; and those who do not 
care to read the effusions of a little nine-year-old maiden can skip, 
whilst those who do can be very sure of this, that the story quoted is 
a genuine reproduction of a little girl not yet quite nine years old, 
exactly as she herself wrote it. 

And this is what Lois wrote with infinite pains and care : 

There was once on a time a knight who fell in love with a 
beautiful lady who loved him very much indeed. But they 
could not be married because the father of the lady would not 
consent. Nowthe lady’s name was the Princess Margaret, and 
the knight’s name was Sir Godfroi; he wasa Prince. As he 
was siting one day with his ladylove he said, ‘Methinks I 
hear the sound of a bugle horn.’ Just as he had said this he saw 
the warder coming towards him after the warder had saluted 
him and the Princess Margaret, he said, ‘A herald has come 
from our enemies king to proclaim war against you, and that 
he will lay seege to this castle.’ Having said this the warde: 
was on the point of turning round, when the Prince called him 
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SO THE 
back ‘Tell the herald,’ he said, ‘to tell the king that if he 
dares I will cut off his head and stick it on a pole.’ After the 
d he said to his ladylove. ‘* You must go away 
from this castle and st: till the war has ceased 

‘Yes, but you must come with me.’ ‘Hark !’ entruped the 
Prince, *‘ Dost hear a noise? It is the noise of the clang of 
arms, and I fear,’ he said, whilst he grasped his sword, ‘I fear 
that I must you a minute, sweet 
art mustn’t leave cried she ; so taking 
her hand the hurried towards the place where the noise 
of the beautiful lady seemed to clam 
the skirmish which was going on. And the warder and the 
* Cod Prince Godfroi and Princess 
Margaret.’ ‘ Iut,’ said the Prince, ‘but what is the cause of 
this skirmish which was going on when I came up.’ Then the 
warder said, *‘ When the herald heard what you told him to tell 
his king he was so enraged that he drew his sword, and he was 
just going to run and kill you, when myself and the sentinles 
threw ourselves between him, whilst one of the sentinles shut 


Hav- 


warder had gon 


y in another 


something is amiss ; leave 


he ‘Oh no, you me,’ 
Pring 
came fron The si 


sentinies cried out, save 


the door going into the garden, then he began to fight. 
ing said this the warder bowed and returned to his post. 

‘Villain!’ said the Prince approching the herald, let us see 
which is the strongest,’ and was in his turn going to rush to- 
wards the herald, when the Lady Margaret shrieked out, * Oh, 
don't, please don’t, Godfroi! But alas! it was too late they 
were locked in each other's arms. 

At last the Prince ked the herald down ; the herald tried 
to regain his feet, but the Prince, putting one of his knees on 
the herald’s breast, said, ‘ Wilt thou yield and go to thy kin 
The herald made no reply, but with 
the Prince, mounted his 


Ano 

g 
with my message ” a 
look of hatred 
horse and gallopled off, 


and malice toward 


* * 
Ihe had and a warrior eventuly of high rank 
came ridding full speed up the road to the castle he had in his 
hand a pole upon which was the head of a king. Who do you 
think that was? It Godfroi when he arrived at the 
Having rea he blew his horn, and the 
taken up by the warder who hastened to see who it 
wowed low when he saw who it was. 
st know Walter I am Prince Godfroi, and where 
dylove e Lady Margaret ? 
ill be use her fatl will not consent to her marriage 
you Never mind | must see her.’ With 
on his lips he rushed up the stairs, then opening the door of 
her room very softly, he walked up to her bed, and taking the 
head of the king from the pole and held it before her saying, 
* Behold the head of this tr ' 
Just at that moment a message came to say that the father of 
this lady had died, they then determined to marry, so they did, 
and lived very haplyly. 


* 


* 


war passed, 


s Prince 


hed the 


w 


castle 


mec, 


is my th * Alas, noble lrince, she 
1 very 


wit! 


wl 


these words 


ator 


Vhis was really the end of the story as far as it had been written 
out in draft. Lois looked long and earnestly at the conclusion, and 
a little frown puckered her brow 

*] don't think I'l! have it end just like that, 
fairy tales end up so. I'll have something more original, 

ays a great deal depends on being original.’ 

Lois was getting very tired by now ; but her resolution was firm. 
Lyrawing a long breath and settling herself on her seat again, she 
added the following 


* All the 
Father 


she said 


sentence 


But one day a child was born to them, and it was fourtold 
that it would die when it was 5 years old !! *What shall we 
do?’ said they, but it could not be helped!!!!! When the 
child old it died, and they lived to a good “Old age 


was 5 years 
they died. 


CHAPTER 


VIIL. 
rk 


days to wri 


accomplished! The story had taken the 
for Lois was not a rapid manipu 
lator, and It had been 
rather a disappointment to her to realise that the type-writer could 
not be trusted to spell of its own accord ; and she was not altogether 
satisfied with the lool of the words. But on the whole she 
was vastly pleased with the result of her achievement, and fastened 
together the sheets of paper with a subdued sense of triumph. 

For she had really done it! Here was a story by L. Marshall all 
ready for the editor, and poor father still lay very ill, and mother 
had not been able to write a single word of the promised tale, nor 
Anxiety had driven every 


lub great we 
best part of two 
} 


was 
\¢ 


was very anxious to avoid blunders. 


of some 


even to send a letter of explanation. 
thing else out of her mind. 


Lois hae ircely seen her for two days. She had not even gon« 
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to her own little room to sleep ; but had been taken by their king 
landlady and given a little crib in her room. 

‘They don’t think it’s anything catching, my lambie,’ the wou 
had explained ; ‘but there’s no harm in taking care; and that 
why your mammy keeps herself away so much.’ 

Lois slept that Thursday night with her precious envelope unc 
her pillow. She had not dared to trust it to the post, partly becans 
she was not quite certain of the right way of addressing it ; part 
because she was afraid that her round child’s hand on the envelo; 
might cause it to be carelessly tossed on one side. Her father never 
addressed his envelopes on the type-writer, so she did not realix 
that way out of the difficulty. 

*I will take it myself to-morrow,’ she said ; ‘I have often hea 
father say that a personal interview is better in some cases thar 
letter. I could explain much better if | were to sce the editor ny 
self,’ 

Lois knew quite well how to get into the city, for she had of 
been with her father, and had even accompanied him to some of his 
otiices, where she had always been kindly spoken to by the officia 
Sometimes she was permitted to go out alone for an errand, 
she was a trustworthy and self-possessed child, so that when, uy 
the Friday morning, she appeared in her hat and jacket, which th 
maid had fetched fur her, and told Mrs. Higgins that she was going 
out for a little while, no objection was made ; and Lois found her. 
self in the.quiet little street of small houses, making her rapid 
along to the end, past which a tramway ran which took her 7 
into the heart of the city. 

In her pocket she had the necessary pennies for the return jow 
ney ; in her hand was the precious envelope, and also the let 
from the editor of the magazine, with the address of the busine 
house upon it. She had taken the precaution to bring this with her 
in case of any difficulty in finding the way. 

Luckily for her an acquaintance of her father’s was also wait 
at the corner for the tram, and when Lois gravely explained toh 
that her father was ill, and that she was going into the city tot; 
a letter to an office, he was only moderately surprised, for he wa 
not a family man himself, and supposed that his friend's daugh 
was older than she looked. 

He took care of her very kindly all the way in the tram, insisted 
paying for them both, and made her come into a bun shop andh 
a bun and a glass of milk when they got to their journey’s er 
which was a great treat for Lois. 

Then he walked with her right to the door of the office, a 
would have seen her through her business, but Lois declared hers 
quite able to manage this part by herself, so he merely put in 
head at the door and told one of the clerks that the child had e 
with a message or a letter from Mr. Marshall. 

\fier that he left her, rather wondering how she would get | 
to the tram, but he was too busy a man to linger unnecessarily. | 
found herself face to face with a rather grubby-looking individual 
a seedy coat, who looked curiously at her and asked her business. 

*I want the editor of the Aichmond Magazine,’ answered Li 
very composedly ; and as the man hesitated and seemed doutl 
how to answer, she produced the letter received by her father 
held it out to him, adding, ‘I have come on business from ¢ 
father. Iam Miss Marshall. Will you ask him if he will kin 
spare me five minutes ?’ 

An amused look came over the man’s face. He looked a 
letter, and then asked Lois to wait a few minutes. He went a 
but returned after a short time and told her to follow him. Th 
went up a great many dirty wooden stairs, which Lois thou 
wanted sweeping very badly ; and then her guide pushed oper 
door with a name written upon it, which Lois had not time to: 
and motioned her to go in. 

The child did so, and found herself in a fair sized square 
with one big window, near to which stood a table littered all ov 
with papers, before which was seated an elderly gentleman, w 
thick wavy hair of iron-grey colour, who looked up curiously at 
approach, and rose to his feet holding out his hand. 

Lois was feeling rather nervous by this time, but she summont 
up courage to raise her eyes to the gentleman’s face ; and whens 
had done this she suddenly found that all fear had departed, 
there was such a soft and kindly expression in the blue eyes bet 
earnestly upon her, that she feit it would be silly to be frighten 
any 

‘My child,’ said the gentleman, in a voice which sounded to ! 
as if it shook a little, ‘what is your name?’ 

‘Lois Marshall,’ she answered at once; ‘1 
mother.’ She added this as she often did when people 
name, because some thought it rather an odd one. 

‘And what is your father’s name ?’ asked the gentleman, whos 
held her hand and kept his eyes upon her face. 

‘He is L.. Marshall in the things he writes, because o1 
names is Lawrence,’ answered Lois, ‘ but mother alway 
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entleman sat down in his chair and drew Lois to his side. 

w it did not surprise her to feel his arm about her, because 
was such a kind look upon his face. 

‘And now tell me, my child, what has brought you here. Te! 

s you have brought me a story or letter from your father. Ile 





was going to send me something to-day.’ 


‘Yes, that is what I have come about,’ answered Lois eagerly, 
‘Poor father is ill. Ile was doing the story when he got such a bad 
that he couldn’t go on, and he has been in bed all the 
since, and mother could not help him either because she has 
rse him. Mother is the other L., you know—that’s why they 
tL. and L. on their stories.’ ‘ i 
‘Isit? That is very interesting—to me. So father is ill, and 
ther is busy ; and they have sent you to explain !’ 
is’s face began to burn now, and her little heart beat so that her 
words came rather confusedly, but she went on bravely and resolutely 
all that. 
‘No, they didn’t send me. ‘They don’t know anything about it. 
t | heard them talking. It worried father not to have a story to 
He said it might lose him a good connection. Then mothe 
she would write one, because any L. Marshall story would do ; 
she couldnt; and then [ thought perhaps | could. I am 
Marshall too, and I make lots of stories. 1 think some of them 
really interesting. I chose the best, and I wrote it on father’s 
writer, and I’ve brought it with me. Please do you think it 
iiddo? It would be so nice if you would have it instead’ ; and 
s produced her envelope and 
t out with a trembling hand. 
lhe gentleman took it at once 
very kind smile. 





‘I will read it to-day and give 

an answer very soon,’ he said. 
\nd now, my dear, if your pa- 
nts do not know where you are, 








think you must not stay here 
wer. But I am going out in 
r direction, and I will take you 
me with me. You are rathe 
ng to be in the city all alone.’ 
\s he spoke he rose and got his 
ts overcoat, and in anothe 
minutes Lois found herself in 





hansom cab, bowling rapidly 
newards by the strange gentle- 
n’s side, chattering to him as 
ely though they were olcd 


ls, and answering all his ques- 
Si her parents and their 
nner of life as though she had 


wn him always. The unerring 
stinct of childhood told her that 
was worthy of her confidence, 


he spoke to him almost as 
s though he had been het 








| » drew up a few doors * HOLDING ot 


w the right house, but Lois 
‘Oh, there is mother looking for me. Please open the door,’ 
nd the next minute she had sprung down to the pavement and had 
into the arms of a pale, slight woman, upon whose face John 
ythorne’s eves fastened with a look of steadfast interest and 
therly atlection. 
He m no attempt to leave the cab. He just sat watching the 


ting between mother and child, and then hastily directed the 
rive back, before the mother had time to realise that he 

i} brought her truant home. 
John Hlaythorn it was who was now the editor of a popular jour- 
|, and who had been brought face to face to-day with the child of 
‘Marshall. As he looked into the face of his beloved of forme: 
8, lised that the fire of his love had burned itself out during 
f the past fifteen years. He felt that he could meet her 
friend —almost as a father—without pain and without 


tt-burning. It would be sweet to renew old friendship and to 
ee bring brightness into a clouded and anxious life. And in the 
ues affection of little Lois he felt that he could find consola- 


ling for all the sorrows of his past life. 


CHAPTER IX. 
R Lois kept her little secret back from her mother. She 
plan r absence by a part of the whole story. 
he | one out for a little walk and met Mr. Griffeth, and he 
. ride in the tram and a bun and some milk. Another 
d brought her back ina cab. She did not know his 
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name, but she thought he was a friend of tather’s and hers trom 
the things he said. He was very kind and she liked him very 
much indeed, and hoped he would come and see them Ile had 
promised he would some day, and she hoped he would not forget. 

Another day the mother might have questioned the child more 
closely, but just now Lois’s whole heart was with her husband 
She was greatly relieved just now too, because he had sunk into 
a quiet and health-giving sleep, and the doctor declared that he 
might probably awake from it almost restored to health, although 
after such a sharp attack of fever he would be very weak for some 
time, and must keep quite quiet. 

Lois herself, after her days and nights of watching, was in a very 
exhausted state, and slept almost as profoundly as her husband 
The child sat on the floor the greater part of the day, nursing the 
cat and her doll, and telling them of the day’s adventures and of 
the editor’s promise to read her story 

Next morning, to the great surprise of the elder Lois, there were 
two letters lying on the breakfast table addressed to Miss Marshall 
Lois, the younger, came running in with an eager look upon he: 
face, and, on seeing the letters on her plate, stopped short and 
flushed to the very roots of her hait 

‘Oh, mother !—he has answered,’ she exclaimed, in a choke: 
voice, ‘Oh, mother dear, will you open them ple My hans 
shakes so.’ 

Astonished and bewildered Lois took the first letter which bore 
the stamp of a great publishing house, and drew forth from the enve 
lope a brief formal notification of 
the acceptance of Miss Marshall's 
story for the A’wrhmon Wa 
ine, together with a cheque for 
three guineas, which fell fluttering 
to the ground to be pounced upon 
by the enraptured Lx 


Far too excited to answer hier 
mother’s astonished questions, she 
now tore open the second enve 
lope and found — yes it really and 
truly was—the proof of her own 
precious story 

With the proof was little 
print | enclosure which she w 


too excited to look at, but which 
the elde Lois picked uy and 
read ; and it ran as follow 


*The editor of the A 


VWavasine invites the 
uttention of youthful reader 
to the following new feature 
in the pages devoted to the 
young Stories written by 


children will appear every 
month, and children under 
twelve years are invited to 
submit MSS. to the editor 
under certain regulations to 
be found on p. 240. Ile will 
select each month the best 
story of those sent in, and it will appear the following month 
Payment will be made for the successful stories according to 
the usual terms. We commence series by a story written 
by a little girl of nine years old.’ 

‘Lois, darling, what does this mean?’ cried the astonished 
mother ; and then the little one rushed up, and burying her head on 
her mother’s shoulder, she poured out all the story of her bold 
enterprise, holding nothing back, and finally bursting into tears of 
pent-up emotion and excitement she hugged her mother, 
and begged her to go out and spend the money on al! the 
nice things that father could possibly want to help him to yet 
better. 

Tears were very near the mother’s eyes as she heard the simple 
story, and realised in part the energy and bravery of the child 
her parents’ interests. She was almost frightened at the thought « 
what Lois had dared—the journey to the city, the entrance into a 
strange office, the interview with a perfect stranger. 

And how wonderfully all had turned out! Lois knew enough of 
the world to bé perplexed by some things in the narration. She 
could understand personal kindness to her little Lois. Men were 
so kind to little girls, and Lois’ sweet little face and her nim! 
of floating golden hair always won her notice and petting wherever 
she went. But Lois had lived long enough in the world of letter: 
to be aware that here was something very unusual and unaccountable 
in the extraordinary prompt and rapid way in which the child's 
effusion had been read, accepted, and put into type Nothing 
short of a strong and personal interest on the part of the editor 
could have accomplished such a feat. And why should th 
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known editor of the Aitchmond take such a mighty interest in 
yesterday’s little intruder ? 
That was a question more easily asked than answered. But the 


child’s delight was pretty to see. She begged leave to go to her | 


father with her cheque and her proofs, and as Frank was much 
better, and all fears of infection at an end, Lois permitted it readily, 
und turned her attention to her husband’s letters, which she had not 
looked at yet. 

Amongst his was a communication from the editor of the 
Richmond, expressing regret at his illness, but adding that he 
hoped to receive his contribution later on, when he was well enough 
to work again, and asking whether he might call and see him or 
his wife at an early date, with a view to arranging for a serial story 
later on 

Lois clasped her hands in an ecstasy of thankful happiness. To 
obtain serial work was the thing of all others that she and her hus- 
band most desired, Hitherto their commissions had been almost 
entirely for short stories, and only now and then had they succeeded 
in placing a short serial. She could not keep away from her hus- 
band, but with the letter in her hand sought his bed-side, and found 
him listening with an absorbed and astonished face to the narrative 
of the excited little Lois, who had lost all her shyness and reserve 
by this time, and was pouring out her story with a greater fulness 
of detail than even in the version given to the mother a little while 
before. 

Ilusband and wife exchanged wondering glances ; and when at 
last Lois had been dismissed with permission to go out with Mrs. 
Higgins and cash her cheque at the butcher's, they said with one 
accord, 

*What does it mean?’ and the elder Lois put into Frank’s hand 
the letter she had just been reading with such delight. 

‘It is very mysterious,’ said Frank, ‘for I know nothing of the 
firm, and have never so much as heard the name of the editor of the 


Richmond. 1 can understand his being touched and interested by 
Lois’ artless little tale; but the magnitude of his assistance is a 
tremendous puzzle. I cannot make it out. Perhaps when we make 
his acquaintance we shall understand.’ 


rhat event was to take place a good deal sooner than either of 
them expected. That very afternoon, whilst the little one sat with 
her father ‘correcting proofs,’ as she proudly told her mother, whilst 
Lois in the parlour dashed off replies to the various letters which 
had arrived during the past days, the door was suddenly opened, 
and the landlady looked in saying, 

‘Please ma’am, it is the editor of the Richmond Magazine, come 
on business,’ and Lois, springing to her feet, found herself face to 
face with—John IHlaythorne! 

she knew him in a moment, despite the silvering of the abundan*‘ 
brown hair. She held out both her hands, and the tears rushed to 
her « yes 

‘John !’ she cried, ‘Can it be really you? Oh, how glad I am 
to see you ; and now I begin to see the solution of the mystery that 
s been perplexing us all the day! John, dear, how good you have 
been to the child !” 

‘I have come to borrow the child, Lois,’ he answered, taking her 
hands, and looking down into her face with fatherly solicitude. ‘1 
would take you all, if Frank were not ill ; but it is Saturday, and | 
always spend my Sundays in the country, and there is a promise of 
spring in the air to-day Let me have the child; she looks as 
though she wanted a breath of purer air. Let me take her away 
till Monday, and then I will bring her back, and we will talk 
business. I have a great deal to say—but Frank ¢s not fit for 
business talk to-day | am sure—by Monday I hope he will be 
much better 

‘Oh, John, how good you are! I have been so wanting to 
nanage something like that. But what will they say—at your-— 
home ?’ 

A bachelor home is an irresponsible kind of place,’ he answered 


with a smile that was perfectly free and natural. ‘ No, Lois, dear, 
| have not married ; but do not look sorrowful. The old pain is all 
gone. It was only a dream after all, and I was much too old then 
to marry. I have always been a crabbed old bachelor all my life. 
Yet I have been happy in my way, and wonderfully successful. 
Some day I will tell you all about it. But you will let me have the 
child? 1 have set my heart on that. Do you know when she came 


into the office yesterday 1 could have believed it was yourself 
vrown into the little fairy I first remember. It was like a dream 
to me You do not know how warm my heart has been ever 
since.’ 

‘And you have warmed other hearts too, John,’ said Lois with 
t little tremulous smile. ‘Ah, you were always so good to me—the 
best friend L ever had. I have often longed for your kind face and 
voice ; but I did not know what had become of you.’ 

lhey could have talked on long, but the sound of the voices had 
ittracted the attention and curiosity of little Lois, who put in her 
golden head at the door, and seeing who was with her mother, gave 









a sudden cry of joy, and came and sprang upon John Haythorne\ 
knee, lifting her face for a kiss as freely and sweetly as her mothe 
had done in the days of yore. 

* You dear, dear, Mr. Editor 
I love you for being so nice !’ 

‘Then if you love me, you will call me Uncle John; for] ay 
the very oldest friend your mother ever had, and I knew her whe; 
she was a little girl no older than you ; and she is going to len 
you to me for two whole days, and you shall come and see the 
funny place I live in, and we will have such a good time together 

Lois looked at her mother to make sure that this was not a 
a joke, and quickly came to the conclusion that it was all very mucl 
as is if she had walked straight into the middle of a real liye 


she cried, ‘ You don’t know hoy 


‘Ou, Uncle John, what a dear little house! 


The name was music to his ears, and now it { 
trippingly from the child’s tongue, as though she had used it all her 


‘Yes, my dear, this little house is mine,’ he answered, as he le 
her from room to room, and watched her eager face of delight a; 
she explored quaint nooks and old-fashioned cupboards, 

* But, Uncle John, why don’t you live in it?’ she asked, lifting 
‘It’s much prettier than the rooms we 
were in last night, though they were very nice and funny too. 
thought that was your home.’ 

‘So it is just now,’ answered her companion. 
this Kittle house about a year ago, intending to live in it myself, 
furnished it and lived here all through last summer ; but when th 
autumn days came I felt very lonely. 
rheumatics and had to leave me, and the little maid I had to hel; 
her gave me so much trouble that at last I couldn't stand it any 
I shut up the house and went to the little inn, where | 
have the rooms you have seen, and where they make me ven 
I meant then to come back here when the spring 
came; but I’m not sure after all that I shall. 
fortable where I am, and a bachelor has so many difficulties wher 
he tries to keep house.’ 

‘Yes, men don’t understand about things, you see,’ answered 
‘that’s what mother says when father makes mistakes 
I might come and live with you and keep house, only I could no! 
very well leave mother all alone. 


a wondering face to his. 


My housekeeper got the 


I have to help her when she 
I know quite well how to make tea and order dinner, 
dust the rooms and light fires.’ 

John Haythorne sat down in a big arm chair and lifted Los 
She was perfectly at home with him by this time, 
and had told him frankly that he was quite one of the nicest persons 
she had ever known. 

‘ That would be a very nice arrangement,’ he said, ‘ only, as you 
say, Iam afraid father and mother could not spare such a useit 
t Yet it seems a pity that the house should not be 
lived in, does it not, Lois?’ 

‘A great pity,’ she answered promptly ; ‘so many people woul 
Now I don’t think father would get such headaches if he 
lived in a nice quiet place like this ; 
We always lived in the country when I was little. 
been at all nice since father had to come to town.’ 

‘Why did he come ?’ asked John Haythorne. 

‘He had to I suppose. 
Somebody died, 





and mother would like it 


It was something to do with his wor 
and things got different, and he couldn't ¢ 
enough «money without writing London letters, and so he had | 
come to London, and he has to go about to places to get ‘‘copy, 
and he is often very tired, and he doesn’t like it at all.’ 

* What does he like then ?’ 

‘Oh, the work he can do at home with mother, you know —whe 
they can write things by L. & L. Marshall. 
and that’s what they do best. 
gular work as they did once, and father has to do the other to 


That’s what they li} 
Only they haven’t got so much! 


and if they could get regular work of that sort, yo 
think they would like it better, and perhaps come back to live! 


Oh, it would be nice! 


‘I'm sure they would. 
Oh, how happy we should bk 


a dear, sweet little house like this. 
And it would be nice to live near you, Uncle John. 
your socks for you, and sew on your shirt buttons. 
kept tight on that I sewed yesterday ?’ F 

‘ As firm as a rock,’ answered Uncle John, giving it a little pe 
‘You are a famous little needlewoman—which is more than cam 
But about this house now, | should vey 
I wonder if it would 


I shal 


said for all literary ladies. ) 
much like to find a good tenant for it. 
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your father and mother, They are just the quiet sort of people I 
should like to get hold of—no family of rampageous boys to tear 
the place to pieces ; but just themselves and one little girl.’ 

Lois drew a long breath, and looked up into his face. 

‘Oh, Uncle John, what a lovely idea, But are you sure you 
re not coming back yourself?’ 

‘I would much rather find a suitable tenant, and go on living in 
ny comfortable little rooms in the inn, where they know my ways 
and | have no household bothers. I always come here on Sunday 
afternoon, and have a good look round, and sit in this chair and 
dream a little of old days ; but perhaps I might be allowed to go on 
joing that, even if you were living here.’ 

Lois lifted her face and bestowed a hearty kiss upon him. 

‘Oh, Uncie John, we should want you to come every day. What 

ovely plan it would be ; only I’m afraid,’ and here she paused 
and heaved a long sigh, ‘ I’m afraid it is too nice to come true. I 

‘t think father and mother could afford it. We have not got at 

much money ; and we have never had a real house of our own 
t least not since I can remember.’ 

‘I don’t think my little house would cost much more than fur- 
nished lodgings ; and as it has all the really necessary furniture in 

they would not be troubled to buy that,’ returned Uncle John ; 
‘however, that sort of 
thing must be talked over 
with your parents, my 
ear, But come now, 
what do you think of 
this for a plan? Don’t 
you think that a little 
hange of air would be 
good for your father ?’ 

‘Oh, yes!’ cried Lois 
agerly, ‘that was what 

ther was saying only 
the other day. She said 
f father could only get 
away for a week into the 

untry she really thought 
emight get quite rid of 

s headaches, ’ 

‘Well now,’ said Uncle 
hn briskly, ‘suppose 
when I go to town to- 
morrow I don’t take you 
ack with me at all, but 
put you in charge of this 
ittle house, with a nice 
woman I know, who 
would come for a week 
todo the cooking and 
caning? And suppose 
instead, when I come 

ck in the evening I 
mng father and mother 
to spenc a week here and 
have a nice rest? You 
ud Mrs. Biggs could get 
he house ready mean- 
ume, and they would 
end you in provisions 
‘rom the inn—I could see all about that. And father could 
ng his typewriter and do the story that I want for the Richmond 
lagazine—and F 
But Lois had jumped off his knee in a perfect ecstasy of delight, 
od was dancing round and round like a fairy. 

‘Oh, Uncle John ! what a beautiful plan ; and listen, if you lend 
em your house I shall buy all the food and pay Mrs. Biggs out 
‘my own money. I have three whole pounds, for I only got som« 
tanges for father and some daffodils for mother when I changed 

y cheque, because I couldn’t think what it would be best to do with 
‘he rest. Just tell them that there won’t be any expense—that we 
shall do everything. Oh, won’t it be nice, and won’t father get 


“WHAT DOES 


etter quickly! And, perhaps, if I write a great many stories we 
ight be able to stay on here always. Oh, I wish I had a type 
‘niter of my own, and could write every day.’ 


‘Well, Lois, I'll tell you something you can do to earn a litth 
oney. You can help me a good deal by reading the stories which 


I shall sex 1 begin to get from little people. You will be able to 
ge, perhaps, better than I which are the most interesting ones ; 
‘you can count the words of some of them for me, to be sure 
ty are the right length, and tell me about them, and get them 


tted into nice order, All that will help me, and save my time 


y Much ; and sub-editors are always paid for what they do, you 
W. 


Lois looked almost awed at the magnitude of the idea. 
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‘1 should like to be a sub-editor,’ she answered gravely, * and it 
would be very interesting to read the stories; and if I could help 
father and mother, that would be nicest of all.’ 

‘Well, I don’t at all see why you shouldn't, my dear ; anyhow, 
the stories shall go first through your hands, and we shall soon se 
what is the value of your literary criticism. But now suppose we go 
right through the house, and see whether it will do for our plan. 
It has just been cleaned thoroughly, as I have been thinking of 
letting it. We will go upstairs, and see how it looks there.’ 

Hand in hand they made the tour of the quaint litle house, Lot 
observing everything with quick delighted eyes, and making all 
manner of arrangements in her own mind for the comfort of het 
parents, 

Suddenly she stopped short, and said, *‘ How funny it 

*What is funny, little one?’ 

‘Why the house does so remind me of what mother has told me 
about the house she lived in when she was a little girl. — It must have 
been almost just like this one. She drew me pictures of it sometimes, 
when she was telling me stories, to explain how things were, and 
all the windows and doors were just in the same places 
and there’s a horse’s head scratched on the staircase window. Now, 
that’s really very funny ; 


? 


is these ; 


because there was a horse’s head scratched 
on the staircase window 


’ 


of mother’s home. She 
said somebody h ud done 
it with diamond once 


Do you think this was 
done with 
too?’ 

Lois pointed with her 
small finger to the lat- 
ticed pane in one corner, 
where her sharp eyes had 
discovered the rough out 
line of the horse’s head, 
Uncle John laughed as he 
looked. 

*1 dares 


time long ago. ‘This is 


diamond, 


y it Was, son 


an old house, you know. 
1 can remember it as 
juite an old house when 
I was only a boy. I have 
known the place all my 
life, and loved it.’ 

‘It must be pretty old, 
then,’ said Lois, with in 
genuous candour. 7 
wonder if mother will 
think it like her old 
home. Oh, she would 
be pleased if it reminded 
her of it. Uncle John, 
Yo you think they will 
come?’ 

‘IT quite think they 
will,’ he answered. ‘You 
see, I can say that I 
won't bring you back at 
all, and then they will 


It MEAN ?° 


have to come to fetch you, won’t they ? 

Vhe child laughed gaily, and clapped her hand 

‘Oh, that’s a capital idea. Do go and tell them that, Une 
John. I’m sure that will bring them.’ 


CHAPTER XL. 

‘I HAVE a line fiom John Haythorne, Frank, dear. He says he 
will come this afternoon about half-past two, He does not men- 
tion Lois. I daresay he is going to take her to the Zoo, or some 
place of amusement in the morning. Dear John! he was always 
sO good to children, even as quite a young man. You will be fit to 
see bim when he comes, I hope. I suppose he wants to speak 
about the serial story. What a grand thing it would be for us! The 
Richmond is one of the best general magazines published, and I 
have heard that it pays its contributors most liberally. Think what 
Lois got for her tittle tale.’ 

‘There might have been a little private favour about that— pro- 
bably there was,’ answered Frank ; ‘but all the same for that, the 
Richmond does pay uncommonly well, I know. It has gone up by 
leaps and bounds since the editor changed. I suppose it is this man 
Hlaythorne’s management that has done it ; if so, he has a great 
gift of literary discernment and selection. I have heard him 
very highly spoken of in many quarters, though I did not know his 
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known editor of the Aichmond take such a mighty interest in 
yesterday’s little intruder ? 


That was a question more easily asked than answered. But the 


child’s delight was pretty to see. She begged leave to go to her 
father with her cheque and her proofs, and as Frank was much 
better, and all fears of infection at an end, Lois permitted it readily, 
and turned her attention to her husband’s letters, which she had not 
looked at yet. 


Amongst his was a communication from the editor of the 


Richmond, expressing regret at his illness, but adding that he 
hoped to receive his contribution later on, when he was well enough 
to work again, and asking whether he might cali and see him or 
his wife at an early date, with a view to arranging for a serial story 
later on 


Lois clasped her hands in an ecstasy of thankful happiness. To 


obtain serial work was the thing of all others that she and her hus- 
band most desired, Hitherto their commissions had been almost 
entirely for short stories, and only now and then had they succeeded 
in placing a short serial. She could not keep away from her hus- 
band, but with the letter in her hand sought his bed-side, and found 
him listening with an absorbed and astonished face to the narrative 
of the excited little Lois, who had lost all her shyness and reserve 
by this time, and was pouring out her story with a greater fulness 
of detail than even in the version given to the mother a little while 
before. 


Ilusband and wife exchanged wondering glances ; and when at 


last Lois had been dismissed with permission to go out with Mrs. 
Higgins and cash her cheque at the butcher's, they said with one 


accord, 


*What does it mean?’ and the elder Lois put into Frank’s hand 


the letter she had just been reading with such delight. 


‘It is very mysterious,’ said Frank, ‘for I know nothing of the 


firm, and have never so much as heard the name of the editor of the 
Richmond. 1 can understand his being touched and interested by 


Lois’ artless little tale; but the magnitude of his assistance is a 
tremendous puzzle. I cannot make it out. Perhaps when we make 
his acquaintance we shall understand.’ 


Chat event was to take place a good deal sooner than either of 


them expected. That very afternoon, whilst the little one sat with 


her father ‘correcting proofs,’ as she proudly told her mother, whilst 
Lois in the parlow dashed off replies to the various letters which 
had arrived during the past days, the door was suddenly opened, 
and the landlady looked in saying, 

‘Please ma’am, it is the editor of the Richmond Magazine, come 


on business,’ and Lois, springing to her feet, found herself face to 





face with —John Ilaythorne! 

she knew him in a moment, despite the silvering of the abundan* 
brown hair. She heid out both her hands, and the tears rushed to 
he r eyes 


‘John !’ she cried, ‘Can it be really you? Oh, how glad I am 
to see you ; and now I begin to see the solution of the mystery that 
has been perplexing us all the day! John, dear, how good you have 
been to the child !” 

‘I have come to borrow the child, Lois,’ he answered, taking her 
hands, and looking down into her face with fatherly solicitude. ‘1 
would take you all, if Frank were not ill ; but it is Saturday, and | 
always spend my Sundays in the country, and there is a premise of 
spring in the air to-day Let me have the child; she looks as 
though she wanted a breath of purer air. Let me take her away 
till Monday, and then I will bring her back, and we will talk 
business I have a great deal to say—but Frank is not fit for 
business talk to-day | am sure—by Monday I hope he will be 
much better.’ 

‘Oh, John, how good you are! I have been so wanting to 

unage something like that. But what will they say—at your-— 


home ?’ 

*\ bachelor home is an irresponsible kind of place,’ he answered 
with asmile that was perfectly free and natural. ‘ No, Lois, dear, 
| have not married ; but do not look sorrowful. The old pain is all 
gone. It was only a dream after all, and I was much too old then 
to marry. I have always been a crabbed old bachelor all my life. 
Yet I have been happy in my way, and wonderfully successful. 
Some day I will tell you all about it But you will let me have the 
child? 1 have set my heart on that. Do you know w hen she came 


into the office yesterday 1 could have believed it was yourself 
grown into the little fairy I first remember. It was like a dream 
to me You do not know how warm my heart has been ever 
since. ’ 

*And you have warmed other hearts too, John,’ said Lois with 
a little tremulous smile. ‘Ah, you were always so good to me—the 
best friend L ever had. I have often longed for your kind face and 
voice ; but I did not know what had become of you.’ 

rhey could have talked on long, but the sound of the voices had 
uttracted the attention and curiosity of little Lois, who put in her 
golden head at the door, and seeing who was with her mother, gave 





a sudden cry of joy, and came and sprang upon John Haythorne, 


knee, lifting her face for a kiss as freely and sweetly as her mothe; 
had done in the days of yore. 

* You dear, dear, Mr. Editor!’ she cried, ‘ You don’t know hoy 
I love you for being so nice !’ 

‘Then if you love me, you will call me Uncle John; for ap 
the very oldest friend your mother ever had, and I knew her whe; 
she was a little girl no older than you ; and she is going to ley 
you to me for two whole days, and you shall come and see the 
funny place I live in, and we will have such a good time together 

Lois looked at her mo.her to make sure that this was not 4) 
a joke, and quickly came to the conclusion that it was all very muc 
as is if she had walked straight into the middle of a real liv 
fairy-tale. 


CHAPTER X. 

‘On, Uncle John, what a dear little house! 
to you ?’ 

Uncle John! The name was music to his ears, and now it f 
trippingly from the child’s tongue, as though she had used it all her 
life. 

‘Yes, my dear, this little house is mine,’ he answered, as he k 
her from room to room, and watched her eager face of delight as 
she explored quaint nooks and old-fashioned cupboards. 

* But, Uncle John, why don’t you live in it?’ she asked, lifting 
a wondering face to his. ‘It’s much prettier than the rooms % 
were in last night, though they were very nice and funny too. 
thought that was your home.’ 

‘So it is just now,’ answered her companion. ‘ You see I boug! 
this little house about a year ago, intending to live in it myself. 
furnished it and lived here all through last summer ; but when t! 
autumn days came I felt very lonely. My housekeeper got the 
rheumatics and had to leave me, and the little maid I had to hel 
her gave me so much trouble that at last I couldn’t stand it ay 
longer. I shut up the house and went to the little inn, wher | 
shave the rooms you have seen, and where they make me vey 
comfortable. I meant then to come back here when the spring 
came; but I’m not sure after all that I shall. I am very com 
fortable where I am, and a bachelor has so many difficulties wher 
he tries to keep house.’ 

‘Yes, men don’t understand about things, you see,’ answered 
Lois gravely ; ‘that’s what mother says when father makes mistakes 
I might come and live with you and keep house, only I could » 
very well leave mother all alone. I have to help her when she i 
busy. I know quite well how to make tea and order dinner, a 
dust the rooms and light fires.’ 

John Haythorne sat down in a big arm chair and lifted Lu 
upon his knee. She was perfectly at home with him by this time 
and had told him frankly that he was quite one of the nicest person 
she had ever known. 

‘That would be a very nice arrangement,’ he said, ‘ only, as yo 
say, Iam afraid father and mother could not spare such a useit 
little woman. Yet it seems a pity that the house should not 
lived in, does it not, Lois ?’ 

‘A great pity,’ she answered promptly ; ‘so many people wow 
like it. Now I don’t think father would get such headaches if 
lived in a nice quiet place like this; and mother would like it 
much. We always lived in the country when I waslittle. It has 
been at all nice since father had to come to town.’ 

‘Why did he come ?’ asked John Haythorne. 

‘He had to I suppose. It was something to do with his w 
Somebody died, and things got different, and he couldn’ g 
enough money without writing London letters, and so he had! 
come to London, and he has to go about to places to get ‘*copy, 
and he is often very tired, and he doesn’t like it at all.’ 

* What does he like then ?’ 

‘Oh, the work he can do at home with mother, you know —whe 
they can write things by L. & L. Marshall. That’s what they li! 
and that’s what they do best. Only they haven’t got so much # 
gular work as they did once, and father has to do the other to mat 
ends meet.’ 

‘I see ; and if they could get regular work of that sort, \# 
think they would like it better, and perhaps come back to live 
the country.’ 

‘I’m sure they would. Oh, it would be nice! Suppose we # 
a dear, sweet little house like this. Oh, how happy we should’ 

And it would be nice to live near you, Uncle John. I could me 
your socks for you, and sew on your shirt buttons. Has the ® 
kept tight on that I sewed yesterday ?’ 

‘ As firm as a rock,’ answered Uncle John, giving it a little p® 
‘You are a famous little needlewoman—which is more than ca 
said for all literary ladies. But about this house now, | should ve 
much like to find a good tenant forit. I wonder if it would™ 
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your father and mother. They are just the quiet sort of people I 
should like to get hold of—no family of rampageous boys to tear 
the place to pieces ; but just themselves and one little girl.’ 

Lois drew a long breath, and looked up into his face. 

‘Oh, Uncle John, what a lovely idea. But are you sure you 
are not coming back yourself?’ 

‘] would much rather find a suitable tenant, and go on living in 
ny comfortable little rooms in the inn, where they know my ways 
and I have no household bothers. I always come here on Sunday 
afternoon, and have a good look round, and sit in this chair and 
dream a little of old days ; but perhaps I might be allowed to go on 
joing that, even if you were living here.’ 

Lois lifted her face and bestowed a hearty kiss upon him. 

‘Oh, Uncle John, we should want you to come every day. What 
: lovely plan it would be ; only I’m afraid,’ and here she paused 
and heaved a long sigh, ‘I’m afraid it is too nice to come true, | 

n't think father and mother could afford it. We have not got at 

much money ; and we have never had a real house of our own 
t least not since I can remember.’ 

‘] don’t think my little house would cost much more than fur- 
nished lodgings ; and as it has all the really necessary furniture in 


i, they would not be troubled to buy that,’ returned Uncle John ; 



























































owever, that sort of 
thing st be talked over ‘ 
with your parents, my 5 .'0¥ 
ear, But come now, = a 
what do you think of 
this for a plan? Don’t 
you think that a little 





hange of air would be 
good for your father ?’ 
‘Oh, yes!’ cried Lois 
agerly, ‘that was what 
ther was saying only 
the other dav. She said 
{father could only get 
away for a week into the 
ountry she really thought 
emight get quite rid of 
s headaches. ’ 
‘Well now,’ said Uncle 
hn briskly, *‘ suppose 
when | go to town to- 
morrow | don’t take you 
ack with me at all, but 
put you in charge of this 
ittle house, with a nice 
woman I know, who 
would come for a week 
‘odo the cooking and 
eaning? And suppose 
instead, when I come 
k in the evening I 
ring father and mother 
to spend a week here and 
ave a nice rest? You 
amd Mrs. Biggs could get 
he house ready mean- 





















‘WHAT DOL 
me, and they would 
end you in provisions 
‘rom the inn—I could see all about that. And father could 





ing his typewriter and do the story that I want for the Aichmond 
lagacsine—and 
But Lois had jumped off his knee in a perfect ecstasy of delight, 

was dancing round and round like a fairy. 

‘Oh, Uncle John ! what a beautiful plan ; and listen, if you lend 
em your house I shall buy all the food and pay Mrs. Biggs out 
‘my own money. I have three whole pounds, for I only got some 
ges for father and some daffodils for mother when | changed 
cheque, because I couldn’t think what it would be best to do with 
Test. Just tell them that there won’t be any expense—that we 
everything. Oh, won’t it be nice, and won’t father get 
etter quickly! And, perhaps, if I write a great many stories we 

ight be able to stay on here always. Oh, I wish I had a type- 

‘iter of my own, and could write every day.’ 

‘Well, Lois, I'll tell you something you can do to earn a litth 
Honey, You can help me a good deal by reading the stories which 
i shall soon begin to get from little people. You will be able to 
‘ge, perhaps, better than I which are the most interesting ones ; 

‘you can count the words of some of them for me, to be sure 
*y are the right length, and teli me about them, and get them 

rted into nice order. All that will help me, and save my time 


‘Ty much ; and sub-editors are always paid for what they do, you 
know, 


Lois | 




















ked almost awed at the magnitude of the idea, 


have to come to fetch you, won't they ? 


John. 


will come this afternoon about half-past two. He 
tion Lois. 
place of amusement in the morning. 
so good to children, even as quite a young man. 
see bim when he comes, I hope. 1 
about the serial story. 
Richmond is one of the best general magazines published, and I 
have heard that it pays its contributors most liberally. 
Lois got for her little tale.’ 
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‘1 should like to be a sub-editor,’ she answered gravely, * and it 
would be very interesting to read the stories; and if I couid help 
father and mother, that would be nicest of all.’ 

‘Well, I don’t at all see why you shouldn't, my dear ; anyhow, 
the stories shall go first through your hands, and we shall soon sec 
what is the value of your literary criticism. But now suppose we go 
right through the house, and see whether it will do for our plan. 
It has just been cleaned thoroughly, as I have been thinking of 
letting it. We will go upstairs, and see how it looks ther 

Hand in hand they made the tour of the quaint little house, Lot 
observing everything with quick delighted eyes, and making all 
manner of arrangements in her own mind for the comfort of her 
parents, 

Suddenly she stopped short, and said, ‘ How funny it is !’ 

‘What is funny, little one?’ 

‘Why the house does so remind me of what mother has told me 
about the house she lived in when she wasa little girl, — It must hav 
been almost just like this one. She drew me pictures of it sometimes, 
when she was telling me stories, to explain how things were, and 
all the windows just in the same places 
scratched on the staircase window. 


ind doors were 
and there’s a horse’s head 
that’s really very funny ; 


1S the sc : 
Now, 
because there was a horse’s head scratched 
on the 

of mother’s 


window 
She 
h ul done 


staircase 
home. 
said somebody 


it with a diamond once. 
Do you think this was 
done with diamond, 
too ?? 


Lois pointed with her 
small finger to the lat 
ticed pane in one corner, 
where her sharp eyes had 
discovered the rough out 
line of the horse’s head, 
Uncle John laughed as he 
look« d. 

*I dares 


time 


yit was, soni 
This is 
an old house, you know. 


long ayo. 


1 can remember it as 
juite an old house when 
I was only a boy. I have 
known the place all my 
‘ife, and loved it,’ 

‘It must be pretty old, 
then,’ said Lois, with in 


genuous candour, | 
wonder if mother will 
think it like her old 
home. Oh, she would 
be pleased if it reminded 
her of it Uncle John, 
Yo you think they will 
come ? 
‘Il quite think , they 
will,’ he answered, * You 
It MEAN ? see, 1 can say that I 


won't bring you back at 
all, and then they will 
rhe child laughed gaily, and clapped her hand 
*Oh, that’s a capital idea, Do go and tell them that, Unc 
I’m sure that will bring them.’ 


CHAPTER XL. 


‘I HAVE a line fiom John Haythorne, Frank, dear. He says he 
; does not men- 
1 daresay he is going to take her to the Zoo, or some 
Dear John ! he was always 
You will be fit to 
suppose he wants to speak 
What a grand thing it would be for us! The 


Think what 


‘There might have been a little private favour about that— pro- 


bably there was,’ answered Frank ; ‘but all the same for that, the 
Richmond does pay uncommonly well, I know. 
leaps and bounds since the editor changed. 
Haythorne’s management that has done it ; if so, he has a great 
gift of literary 
very highly-spoken of in many quarters, though I did not know his 


It has gone up by 
I suppose it is this man 


discernment and selection. I have heard him 
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name, 3 h le that he was an old friend of yours, Lois. You 
have never tioned him. J 

*No, Frank | thought of him always made me rather sad. 
Ile w uch a kind friend to us all when I was young, and once he 


had a fas never loved 
mybody io 


of course 


ild like to marry me; but | 
, and he was so good about it. 
Hie was old enough to be 
i but | think it is the memory 
es him so fond of Lois. He thinks her like 
what Iw at her re ; but I don’t believe I was half as pretty. 


ed long ago. 
my father, alr Is grey. 


of old days 








So that w how matters were, was it?’ said Frank. ‘Well, I 
! ome sortotly ol from what your mother once said. You 
would ha teril y had married him, wifte. He must be 
of substance is time, and I’ 
she i » kis 
You a nd I will not hear a word in my 
hust \W e been very happy together, and I 
] that lrivhter day y be ii ore for us. 1 have a sort of 
happy feeli t heart ns like presentiment of sunshine 
ring { { 
bran onfe l to shari the same feeling. He was much 
wtter to-day, and got up shortly after breakfast so as to have time 
to ct leisurely an ve st on the sofa in the parlour before 
there w prospect of t rrival of the guest 
iI nd | talked tovether old times, when John Haythorne 
vl bee her nfidant iend, and they wondered how and 
when he 1 tu re t standing ; for in old days nobody 
had thoug! o very highly of his abilities, albeit Dr. ‘Temple had 
tlways insisted that there was a great deal more in John than he 


illowed to appear 


Lois set the parlour in trim order, putting little Lois’s bowl of 
golden datiodils in the ntre of the table, where they seemed to 
hight up the whole room The sun was shining through the haze of 

: 8 a4 


unl the r was so mild and warm that the 


London smoke wreath " 


window stood wide open, 





*T am so glad the child has had a whiff of country air,’ said the 
vother, as she eared y the remains of their light luncheon ; 
‘this kind of weather es one long to see green meadows and 
hear the singing of the ls again. When our ship comes home, 
Frank, we will go to the country once more. I don’t think 
London agrees with you; and it is false economy to trifle with 
uth 
*L should be thankful to be out of the smoke and din. It is very 


distracting to my head. We will hope that soon we may be able to 


i little way out, We ld easily find a country place within 
a short railway journey, if I could but afford the fare to-and-fro. If 
things go better with us I might see my way to that ; and oh, how 


we should rejoice to have a litthe home of our own ayain, in the 


middle of green ticlds and blue skies—such a home as you had in 
your youth, Lois, when I d to come down to find you wandering 
im the meadows by the rive Ido you remember, dear love ?’ 


Kemember? IL think | could never forget. 1 should like to 
place though I daresay it is all spoilt now 
hanged into a sort of cockneyfied suburb.’ 

*Perhay It all depends on whether any railway station has 
Some places retain their old world charm still, 
quite near to London—at least as near as that—whilst others are 
uined from a pict Is that a cab stopping at the 
hous Verhaps Mr. Haythorne has brought Lois back.’ 


the dear ol 


wall 


been built 1 ri 


resque tandpoint. 








It is carnage, not cab; but John is getting out. llow 
ul he is quite alone. rhere is no Lois with him. I hope 
thing has happened to the child. He does not look at all dis 

turbed What can he have d with her? 

wo minutes later and John was ushered into the room. The 
nile upon his face was pleasant and reassuring. 

*No, | have not brought your daughter back,’ he said, as he 
0k hands with the ir, ‘ Lois has taken a leaf out of the book 
the New Woman and | isserted herself. She has sent me to 
vou with the message th he won’t come back to ygu, but that 


| fetch her 
k with me 


and her Majesty’s commands are 


day for that very purpose. I am 
} 


you ar to come al 
that I bring you | 








‘lad to 1 so far recovered, Marshall. I see no reason why 
you should not obey your thter’s behest. A little change will 
lo you ge n the str of her recently acquired fortune, 
he invites you t vy afew days of country air with her in a place 
> has n © le Oo eception Come now, what do you 
ity 


1 wife exchanged glances of surprise and amusement. 
‘What do vou really mean, John?’ asked Lois at last. 

‘Just what I say, Lois—if | may be permitted to call you by the 
has set her heart upon inviting you to 
in the country, and has made het 
nd composure that fill my bachelor 
My part is simply to take you down 
we are to catch the train we have 





rangements with a tore 


oul with admiration 
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Please get together your things and let me 
carry you away, for I really should not dare to face Miss Marsha 
if I had to do so alone !’ 

With smiles upon her lips and a sense of joy and happiness 


not much time to lose. 


heart Lois commenced the simple preparations for a week 
absence. Meantime John gave directions to the landlady about ti 
forwarding of letters, packed up the typewriter, and carried it dow 
to the carriage. Ina short time the party was driving gaily away 
to the station, full of that elation and pleasure which come to peo; 
who lead a quiet life, and suddenly find themselves transported int 
new surroundings with the prospect of keen enjoyment before then 

Frank’s laugh rang out again and again at some sally 
Hlaythorne’s as the train rushed through the smiling country. I} 
had not had a real holiday for full three years, and was as full 
delight and happiness as a boy. 

Lois looked eagerly out of the window at the green landscape an 
rejoiced in the beauty of all she saw. John Haythorne told th 
that he too had arranged for a few days holiday from the off 
He was only going up once during the week that they wer 
spend as his neighbours. He wanted to renew the old friendshi 
with Lois, he explained, and to learn to know Frank. Also he was 
not prepared to lose sight of the child, who had already wound her 
self right into his heart. The mother could tell that much fi 
the way in which he spoke of her; and it formed a link betwee 
them all, for Lois was the apple of her father’s eye and the |i 
of their home. 

No special chord of association was touched as the train sp 
onwards and drew up at last at the station. John had not broug 
them by the line they had been wont to travel in old days, but 
the one he generally used, for its more rapid service. They alighted 
t an unfamiliar station, where a carriage was quickly obtain 
and John so engrossed the pair in talk as they drove along thatt 
features of the landscape were hardly observed, and he presently 
drew down one of the blinds to keep out the sun, which was shinin 
in rather hotly, and which he said might be trying to Frank’s head. 

At last they stopped. From a little distance there came a cry 
childish rapture and welcome. John had only just time to ope 
the carriage door and alight before little Lois had bounded in, 
had thrown herself first upon one parent and then upon the oth 
in the ecstasy of the meeting after the first separation she had ey 
know n. 

‘Come, come—do come,’ she cried, when the kissing was ov 
‘Oh, I have so much to show you! It is all so lovely,’ a 
dragging at her mother’s hand, she pulled her out of the carriag 
and up the little garden path, till Lois suddenly stopped short, ar 
put her hands up to her eyes like a person who is not certain th 
all is not a dream. 

‘John,’ she cried in a shaking voice, 
mean? It is the old place—the old home.’ 

‘Oh, mother, 7s it?’ shrieked little Lois. ‘Uncle John, wh 
didn’t you tell me’ Listen mother—I told him how it remind 
me of your pictures ; and I found the horse’s head. I truly di 
but Uncle John didn’t tell me it was the same. Oh, mother, is 
really? Oh, how lovely. Now come and see everything. | 
Uncle John’s house, but he doesn’t live in it. He lives quite nea, 
in the inn. And he’s lent me his house for a week, and you a! 
father are my visitors ; and, oh, we shall be so happy Do com 
Oh, mother, you're not crying, are you ”’ 

For Lois had broken down on reaching the dear familiar rooms 
so full of sweet associations ; but when Lois ran up to her, 
distress at the sight, she wiped her eyes and took the child in 
arms, saying 

* Never mind, darling ; 
not mind it, even if I do. 
of joy.’ 





} 


‘ John—what does 


I will not cry any more ; but youm 
For they are every one of them te 


CHAPTER NIL. 

‘On, John, dear John, I don’t know how to thank you for! 
beautiful surprise !’ 

Lois ran out bare-headed to meet her childhood’s friend 
came up the garden path the next evening, after having spent 
day in town arranging for an absence of some days. 

He took her outstretched hands and looked down with fathe 
tenderness into her face. 

*You have had a happy day, I hope, dear. 
younger already.’ 

‘I feel younger,’ she said—‘I feel young again. We have 8 
such a day! Frank is like another being after his sound up 
turbed sleep in this sweet air ; and Lois—oh, it is a sight to see 
delight in everything. I can hardly believe it is not all a di 
lhe dear old place is scarcely changed one whit—and to th 
that the sweet old home really belongs to you.’ 

‘Yes, | have had an eye on it for many years, ever since | 
means to afford the luxury of a house of my own. It was net! 


I think you |ovk 
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and let me ale till quite recently, and then I bought it as it stood, with all th 
mgings and some of the old furniture that had always stayed by 
[ thought I should like to live in it myself; but I found it did 


Ss Marsha 











appiness do. I had been used to bachelor lodgings too long, and did 
a weel t understand housekeeping. So I shut up the place, waiting for 
ly about t summer tenant, and went to the inn, where I have been very 
ied it dow mf le eversince. I like the old-fashioned place, but I cannot 
gaily away age a house. I must finda tenant for this house. Lois, will 
e to peor and Frank take it, and relieve me of the burden of a useless 
ported int mbrance ?’ 
1 is smiled through her starting tears. ‘he idea had plainly 
e sally n mooted to her already ; but she slightly shook her head. 
intry. | ‘It might be a beautiful dream for the future,’ she said, ‘but for 
s as ful present I fear it is out of the question. We must live very 
tly till things are better with us,’ 
dscape at ‘But apart from the question of ways and means you would like 
told th he asked, taking her hands and looking down into her face 
the off ith earnest eagerness 
ey were | ‘Need you ask, John? I think it realises my very ideal of 
| friends me. I can imagine nothing more sweet and happy.’ 
\Iso he w ‘Then we will go and talk to Frank,’ said John, cheerfully 
wound her If he is well enough to talk business, I have a good deal to say to 
much fr % ; 
nk betw ‘Come in and have tea. We are simple folks, and have gone 
1 the lig to the old hours. We are going to have one of the old teas, 
W nd jam, and cress, and radishes. Do you remembet 
train s ’ Itis like walking back into the past—only there ar 
10t broug the blanks we cannot forget ——’ 
jays, but ‘And the little one, to fill all blanks in our hearts,’ he answered, 
ey alighte sat that moment Lois came running out with warm kisses and 
y obtaine come for Uncle John. 
ng that t Kound the identical table which had been Dr. Temple’s, gathered 
e present right and happy party. Little Lois sat behind the teapot and 
was shinit id the honours, and, oh, how good the fresh eggs and country bread 
nk’s | ulter tasted to those who had become used to the make-believes 
ne a cry London ! 
ne too} After the meal had ended they moved across to the litth 
led in, awing-room, where a handful of fire gave cheerful welcome, 
) the oth ugh the day had been hot and bright ; then the child perched 
e had ¢ rself upon John’s knee, turning her face up to his with a busi- 
vess-like air, as she asked, 
r was Ov ‘Uncle John, have you any werk for me to do yet ?’ 
vely,’ : ‘Not yet, little sub-editor ; I shall not have any till next month’s 
he carriag issue out, you know; but I want to talk business with you 
short, a ents, SO Suppose you run away into the garden ?’ 
ertain tl ‘Must 1?’ asked Lois, wistfully. ‘1 should like to stay. LBusi- 
hess 1s se interesting ; and I dose want to know all about it. I 
at does nderstand a great deal about business.’ 


No one had the heart to send her away. The child had shared 


John, wi m with her parents already that she seemed to have won the 








it remin ght to her place at family councils. She sat on John’s knee, and 
truly di owed the course of the talk eagerly, but without interrupting, 
other, is awe by bright glances from time to time directed to one or another 
hing. | t the speakers, 

quite nea ‘Now, Marshall,’ said John, ‘I have a good deal to say to you. 
rd you : u understand my position as one of the partners of my firm, and 


Jo com ' } > , , 
0 con the Richmond. You may guess that I have my time pretty 


well { lup. I did not know when I undertook it what an amount 











, ; 
ial se ‘ ur the Aichmond would entail, and I have made it quite my 
os cr, y, and have pushed it rather successfully. But just lacely I 
hild in ave had two great losses on my staff. Armytage-—you know his 
e—who not only wrote regularly for it, but acted as a sort of sub- 
it you m editor to me when | was pressed, has had to go off to Australia for 
them te th, and will only be able to send irregular contributions. 
And ther of my clever writers is just going to marry a wealthy 
n d I expect we shall have no more of her work submitted to 
: there must be plenty more clever writers glad enough to 

you | e place?’ said Lois. 
“il <. pe so. For instance, there are those two L. Marshalls 
* ; : W hope to secure as regular contributors,’ answered John, 
— vith ile * But it has become increasingly patent of late that I 
‘th fath at a sub-editor working under me. We have been speaking 
l r some time ; and just lately, within the last few days, | 
alll om ught the affair to a settlement. My superiors and partners 
ew to leave the choice of the man in my hands, but they are 
— Anx1 | should find an assistant quickly, for the work I have been 
ao a | to do is getting into arrears, and they begin to find they 
a W r other things than the editorship of the A’chmond. In 
' < t they offer a salary of £250 to the sub-editor whom | 
oe ; and I want to know, Marshall, whether you will 
=o ¢ sition, which will, of course, carry with it the certainty 
ol tl ptance of contributions to its pages, for yours is the style 
" nol aie we wish to push and keep before the public. We have set 





our faces against sullying our pages by the sort of literature that is 
only too popular in these days ; and I must have as my colleague a 
man of like tastes and opinions as myself, whose judgment I can rely 
upon, and with whom I can keep in constant touch. What do you 
say to the idea?’ 

Frank’s face had flushed all over. His voice shook a little as he 
made his reply : . 

‘It is the sort of thing I have been longing for for years ; but I 
have no actual experience of editorial work.’ 

‘I can teach you the routine in a few days. And you will be 
under me all the while. If that is the only difficulty, set your mind 
wrest. I really want you to tackle the MSS., and do the reading 
and a certain amount of the correspondence—be a pioneer for me, 
and prepare everything for my final judgment. I’m in danger of 
losing gems from the impossibility of wading through the masses of 
trash sent me ; and yet one of our great objects is to unearth obscure 
merit, and give it a fair chance. I can soon make clear to you what 
are our views, and you would not have to attend at the othce every 
day, as a great part of the work could be done at home.’ 

*Oh, Frank,’ cried Lois, ‘what a beautiful offer! Itis just what 
we have longed for. And IL could learn to help you, could I not, 
John ?’ 

‘Certainly, I should have nothing to say to that. You are one 
of the L. Marshalls whose purity of style and thought has won its 
way to modest fame, and has attracted the notice of the editor of 
the Avchmond. And for the rest, if you could see your way to 
living in this neighbourhood, close to my own diggings, it would 
facilitate matters greatly, and give us immense advantages in our 
work.’ 

Lois’s eyes were shining like stars, 

‘We could venture a good deal more with a fixed income, as well 
as what my pen would bring ion, even if Frank were too busy for 
much work beyond what the Avch mond itself entails.’ 

*The Aichmond will probably be worth from three to four hun- 
lred to Frank, with editorship and contributions taken together,’ 
said John quietly, ‘and it will bring his name before the public, too, 
which means money also. The rent of this house is £40 a year, 
and the rates and taxes are not high. 1 doubt if you could live 
more cheaply in furnished lodgings, and you would be more com- 
fortable in a home of your own,’ 

Lois sprang to her feet, and crossed the room to lay a hand upon 
his shoulder. 

‘Oh, John, dear John, you are like a good genius to us! You 
come when we are at a low ebb, when our sky looks dark, and when 
uur hearts are heavy with sorrow, and you bring hope and sunshine 
and happiness with you, and everything is changed. How can we 


ever thank you enough. What can we say to you for such good 





ness ?’ 

He put the child gently down, and stood holding her hands in 
his. 

*VYou can Say, **We will come, John .s we will agree to help you, 
and to live in your house, and be your friends,’’’ he answered, with 
asmile in his eyes as he looked from one to the other. ‘I have 
had a lonely life so far, with only my work to care for. But if you 
would come here, and keep a corner for me by your fireside, I think 
| should never be lonely any more.’ 

They came and stood round him; there was a glad confusion of 
voices. They all wanted him to understand how they loved and 
trusted him. There were tears of happiness in the elder Lois’ 
eyes, and Frank’s voice shook in spite of the gaiety he sought to 
infuse into it, 

Then little Lois tugging at his hand, made him lift her up so that 
she could put her arms about his neck. 

‘Dear, dear, dear Uncle John,’ she whispered, ‘ you are the very 
nicest man in all the world, and I love you with my whole heart ; 
and I will write as many stories for you as ever you like, and be 
your sub-editor, too ; and when I am grown up I will write a great 
big long story, and tell everybody in the world what a dear Uncle 
John you are !’ 





PHE END. 


Illustrated Interviews with Mr. C. J. Addiscott, 
Vice-President of the N.U.T., and other 
‘Well Known Teachers at Work’ will 


appear in our Columns. 
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TO THE ‘LAND OF THE 
THOUSAND LAKES.’ 


ELLERY, 


BY T. B, 


/iv-President of the National Union of Teachers. 


On board the ? Those teachers who attended the Oxford 
good ship ‘Thule.’ | = =Conference will no doubt remember 
Herr Salomon. Many others have good reason to remember 
him, having ‘sat at his feet’ in the Sloyd courses at Niis. 
()n the occasion to which I refer in my opening sentence he 
was in I:ngland partly for pleasure, but he also represented 
the Swedish Teachers’ Union, of which he is a distinguished 
member, 

We have also been honoured with the presence of Hert 
Lidholm, a teacher in Stockholm, who has visited England 
two three times in order to obtain precise information 
as to education in this country. During my year of office 
as of the N.U.T. he attended a meeting of the 
I:xecutive, the bearer of a cordial invitation to the Union 
to send representatives to the great International Conference 
which was to be held in the following August, in Stockholm. 
Che Executive accepted the invitation, and on a Friday to- 
wards the end of July of last year my friend and colleague 
Mr. Charles Bowden and 1 stepped on board the 7huz/e at 
Pilbury, with Herr Lidholm—then returning to his home 
as our guide and counsellor. We found him the prince of 
good fellows, a veritable mine of information, the ideal com- 
panion across the ocean! And thus, under a blue sky, with 
no suspicion of anything approaching a stiff breeze, we said 
good-bye to old England, and set our faces to the East. 


or 


President 


The Swedish )} In a few minutes the luncheon-bell rang, 
*‘Smorgasbord.. | and we went below to take our first 
Swedish meal (the 7//e is a Swedish boat, by the way). 
| confess to a feeling of disappointment when I saw the 
table covered with bread, butter, sardines, small slices of raw 
salmon, beef and tongue, and several other varieties of food, 
all in small portions. We at once fell in with the others, and 
made up our minds that as this was the sort of thing we 
should have placed before us, the sooner we grew accus- 
tomed to it the better. The bread-and-butter was eaten, 
therefore, and then, doing as others did, we dipped our forks 
into first one dish and then another, until we came to the 
conclusion that, after all, things might have been worse. 
there were two kinds of white brandy on the table, the 
favourite undoubtedly being ‘Renadt.’ ‘This we ‘ passed’ as 
‘excellent.’ Well, we were going on in this way for some time, 
when Herr Lidholm tapped us on the shoulder, and, apolo- 
yising for the interruption, suggested that we might now sit 
down to lunch, or dinner, as | believe it was that day. 

Dinner! Why, after our first feeling of disappointment, 
we had done excellently well. It was the first joke of the 
voyage, and welaughed ‘ consumedly.’ However, as English- 
men, we did our duty, and we had still appetite enough to do 
fair justice to a really excellent four or five-course spread. 
We then discovered that the Sm0rgd sbord (literally butter and 

wse lable, 1 believe) was but an elaborate Aors-d’auzvre, 
and that, after all, the good ‘square meal,’ for which the 
average Englishman, in the pink of condition, has so great 
an affection, was to be had on a Swedish boat as well as at 
home. It need not be added, perhaps, that we were not alone 
in our experience on this occasion. 


Goteborg. 


only by a dense fog for a portion of one 
night, during which the foghorn rendered sleep absolutely im- 
possible. An object of great interest to those of us who 
paced the deck was the Skaw light away on our right. The 
captain was most courteous, the ‘table’ was excellent, the 
rooms were comfortable, so that we had a really good time, 
On Sunday morning we were in the Kattegat, and making 
our way up the Channel leading to Goteborg. There was 
little of vegetation on either side ; the rocks were destitute 
even of the appearance of soil, and, generally, one was not 
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| astounded at the low charges. 


The passage was a very pleasant one, marred 






struck with the beauty of the surroundings. Somewhere 
about midday we landed. Herr Lidholm took us to oy 
hotel, made all necessary arrangements, showed us the ‘ lions’ 
of the place, and was, in every sense of the words, our guide 
and counsellor. Goteborg is interesting ; the several canals. 
the fine bridges, the rows of trees, all attracting attention, 
We were told that it was founded by Gustavus Adolphus 
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carly in the 17th century, that it is one of the best built towns 
in Sweden, and that its trade is extensive. 

What struck us more forcibly than anything else was the 
really magnificent telephone system of the country. | 
told the hotel porter at the ‘Grand’ that | wished to ‘ wir 
to Herr Salomon, at Niiiis, that we had reached Sweden and 
hoped to be with him on the following day. ‘ You need not 
wire,’ said he, ‘ you can telephone to him from this hotel ; | 
will switch you on ina moment.’ And in less time than it 
takes me to write this I was talking to Herr Salomon, in his 
room at Niiis, probably some 25 or 30 miles away! Wé 
found the same convenience in Stockholm later on, and wer 
On this point, 2s in several 
other matters, we came to the conclusion that the old country 
had something to learn. 

In a series of ‘ Notes’ covering the experiences of about 
three weeks, it is impossible to say all that one would like 
to say, or to describe even a small part of each days 
doings. I am compelled, therefore, to ask my readers a 
once to accompany me to Niiiis, by way of Floda. We hada 
curious adventure at the outset, owing to the fact that we st 
off with some luggage of our own (the fault, let me say, 0 
the hotel servants), and explanations were asked for and 
given—but all that is ‘another story,’ and may be told in 
subsequent * Notes,’ 






























Naas and ) Immediately on leaving Goteborg we fell » 
Sloyd. f with Herr Abrahamson, of whom we had 
heard much in connexion with the founding and development 
of Sloyd in Sweden. After the exchange of cards (by the 
way, cards are an absolute necessity here), we were chatting 
with the venerable gentleman to whom teachers in all pats 
of the world owe so much. His knowledge of English 's 
somewhat limited, but I have met with greate: difficulties 
my life than those which beset us now in our intercours 
with this educational enthusiast, and, after all, in the mos 
trying moments we could always fall back upon Herr Lid- 
holm. And what a charming country it was! River and lake, 
high rocks, trees, hills, and valleys made up an ever-varyins 
picture of which we felt we could never tire. However, the trait 
pulled up at Floda, and in a few moments we were being 
driven to Niiis. We might have gone by the lake, but, as! 
afterwards transpired, the lake trip was being reserved for ou! 
departure. The welcome we received from Herr Salomo 
and his charming wife, the generous hospitality, the novelty 
of the new life and the surroundings, will, 1 am confident, 
should we be spared, be fresh in our memories after mat} 
years have flown. 
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We were invited to Nias to be present at the opening of 
the Sloyd course, a ceremony which can never be forgotten 
by those privileged to take part in it. Some of my readers 
may not know that practical instruction is given in Sloyd 
every year at Nias, that teachers from all parts of Europe 
and America attend, that instruction and pleasure are most 
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lelightfully combined, that Herr Abrahamson owns fourteen 
decorations and nine medals from various European Courts, 
each one a recognition of his philanthropy and zeal in matters 
ducational, and that Herr Salomon, his nephew, is the 
director and principal teacher. So much by way of intro- 
duction. 

The Sloyd ‘Opening.’ ) | am, of course, addressing myself to 
A Grand Ceremony. those readers of the ‘PRACTICAL 
lRACHER’ who have not enjoyed a stay at Niiis, but it may 
be that those who have sojourned in the Land of the Thou- 


sand Lakes may find something of interest in the ‘ experi- | 
ences’ which I am relating. ‘There, on the opening day, one | 


saw the ‘ flags of all nations,—at any rate, many of them! 


For side by side were the banners of Sweden, Norway, and | 


Denmark, of Finland, of Holland, of Hungary with its 
‘Isten ‘ald meg a'Magyart,’ and of the United States of 
America. And towering high above them all was the dear 
Id Union Jack, jealously guarded by men who were firmly 
resolved to keep it to the front on every important occasion. 
The students all assembled, the Lutheran Psalm was sung 
n Swedish, then ‘O God, our help in ages past’ (how sweet 
twas at such a time !), and, lastly, the Hungarian Hymn, 
sung by the representatives of that country, one of the num- 
er accompanying on the harmonium. Then the names 


were called over rapidly, the replies ‘Here’ and ‘ Ya’ being | 


qually rapidly given. Herr Salomon is a linguist of consider- 
able ability, and he addressed each group of students in the 


tongue familiar to it, finally addressing himself to my colleague | 


and myself. ‘Then he translated tothe Swedes the speech he 
had delivered to us, and called upon them for a cheer. The 
Hurrah ! Hurrah! Hurrah !’ was really hearty and vigor- 
ous, and as the arrangements did not include a word of 
thanks from us just then, we bowed our acknowledgments, 
convinced that we were already ‘at home,’ and in the com- 
pany of friends. As far as 1 can remember, and my note- 
book can suggest, the numbers present were :—Sweden, 56 ; 
Norway, 1; Finland, 1; Denmark, \2; Holland, 3; Hun- 
sary, 7; United States of America, 6; Scotland, 12; Eng- 
ind and Wales, 25; total, 113. On the following day the 
ourse began, Herr Salomon and his able staff of teachers 
‘very one an enthusiast—rendering all the help necessary. | 
Ve saw the students in full swing, and a large collection of 
ork coinpleted in past sessions. The whole experience was 
4most interesting one, but considerations of space will not 
permit me to enter into details, Suffice it to say that the 
rkrooms, the tools, the lectures were of the best. Indeed, 
‘complete were the arrangements that we quite understood 
why the applications for admission were so numerous, and | 
‘hy everyone present was so thoroughly happy. 


| The charge is absurdly low, but on this point as on many 
others it would not be wise perhaps for me to dwell. Those 
of my readers whose tastes run that way should communicate 
with Herr Salomon, Niiis, Floda Station. I can only say 
here that speaking ata Training College recently | had no 
difficulty in convincing the principal that a Sloyd course at 
Naas would give him one of the best holidays he ever had. 
He will probably spend August under the most delightful con 
ditions, and when he returns he will, | am confident, readily 
endorse all I have said. 


The N.U.T. in? The Union had never sent representatives so 
Sweden. § ‘far afield’ before. Wherever we went the 
name and fame of our great organisation had preceded us, 
so that our difficulties were few and our pleasures many. 
Herr Abrahamson invited us to dinner one evening at 
‘Slottet,’ and thus we had the pleasure of seeing this enthusi 
astic champion of Sloyd in his own home, and in the chara 
ter of host. Herr and Mrs. Salomon and Herr Lidholm com- 
pleted the party. All that I feel at liberty to say is that of 
many delightful evenings in Sweden, this was one of the 
most delightful. It was our privilege to see the medals and 
decorations conferred by various Courts of Europe upon out 
host, whose modesty is so great that a very strong appeal 
was necessary before these honours were placed before us 
for our inspection, The evening passed all too quickly, but 
other engagements were before us, one of them being a meeting 
of the English students, and another a meeting of the Swedish 
students. As President of the N.U.T. it was my duty to say 
a few words at each. At the former it was my privilege to 
preach the Gospel of Unionism, so that, should one non 
member be present, he might be induced to throw in his lot 
with us, and at the latter I presented hearty greetings from 
those who sent us, Herr Salomon at first, and afterwards 
Herr Lidholm, translating as I went along. Never shall we 


| forget the welcome given to us, nor the hearty expressions of 


good wishes and friendly feeling which met us on all hands. 
To Mrs, Salomon our most grateful thanks are due, not only 
for her generous hospitality, but for her many thoughtful 
actions and consideration shown in so many ways. 


Farewell to ) And now it was time to say good-bye to Niiis 

Naas. and all its people, and all its delightful sur- 
roundings, its lakes and fields, ‘the power-giving Sloyd,’ and 
all associated with it. Our Swedish brethren marched in front 


of the procession with the Union Jack at their head, ‘ Home, 


sweet Home,’ was sung by all assembled at the lake side, 
there was much cheering, then came a few words from Hert 
Salomon, and finally we entered a boat. Englishmen in- 
sisted on rowing us, and with one more hearty cheer and 
another ‘ God bless you,’ we took our last look at Niiis and 
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its people, and were soon making our way to Floda. Let me 
say here that we were due in Goteborg that evening before 
eleven, our passage on board the l’enws for the canal trip 
having been booked. 

The lengthy farewell, however, on the lake side, prevented 
our reaching Floda in time to catch the last train to Goteborg. 
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What was to be done? To return to Niiis, after the grand 


send-off,’ was of course out of the question, anc it was 
equally out of the question to reach Goteborg that night. 
After much consideration Herr Lidholm, who was due in | y 


tockholm on the following morning, arranged for us that we 
hould go North to Herrljunga, stay there the night (he going | | 
on), and then, on the next morning, journey to the falls of 
lrolhatten. : 

. Ile found by reference to his ‘time-table’ that we could do 
his, return to Herrljunga, and then catch the midnight train 
» Toreboda, on the eastern shore of Lake Wener, reaching 
just in time to catch the Venus, which we failed 


that place 


I 


to join at C,oteborg This programme was successfully car 
ried through, but our adventures after Herr Lidholm left us 
r home, our night ina railway carriage at Herrljunga, and 


Trolhatten are, as I have said before, 


ind must wait 


uur experiences at 


inother story, 





By Lake and Canal) We were not due in Stockholm fora 


to Stockholm. ) few days, so we included the canal 


trip in our arrangements. Cook tells us: ‘The total length 
of the entire watercourse between the North Sea and the 
Baltic is about 250 English miles, of which the largest por 
tion goes through the navigable lakes of Hjelmaren, Wenern, 
Wettern, and Malaren, while 56 miles have been artificially 
constructed with 74 locks.’ Owing to our failure to catch 
the train at Floda we missed a portion of the trip, but as 
we had the greater part of a day at Trolhatten 1 do not 
know that we missed very much. At two o’clock in the 
morning on the day following our visit to the Falls we joined 
the lens, somewhat, | think, to the relief of the captain, who 
had reserved berths for us, and could not account for out 


ibsence, 


idmirable boat, the accommodation was 

snd cooking both excellent, charges 
reasonablk I cannot, of course, describe the ‘ voyage’ here, 
for | should require at least the whole of one issue of the 
PRACTICAL TEACHER. I must content myself with saying 
that our time was very pleasantly spent, and that the scenery 
was very delightful. Now and again, when we came to the 
locks, we left the Venus and walked by the side of the canal, 

most ¢ change. At one place, while strolling along, 
\ lady was in charge, and her young 
‘in line’ outside the building ready for dismissal. 
Presently the word was given, and the children went trooping 
tlong the bank of the canal—homewards ! 

| could not resist the temptation to examine the books and 


It was an 


decidedly good, food 


njpovable 
we came to a school. 


yy opl wert 


lates which were being carried home, the neatness of the 
work being probably the only point upon which I could ven 
ture to offer an opinion. At the various calling places we 
found much to interest us, and thus the time passed very 
pleasantly, and all too quickly. The entire passage between 
Goteborg and Stockholm occupies about sixty hours, the 


principal points called at being ‘Trolhatten, Lidkoping, Kinne- 
kulle, Mariestad (Mary’s town), Motala, and Norrkoping 
tanding on one of the finest sites in the kingdom, with beau- 
tiful environs, and with important manufactures, mills, build 
ing yards, etc. * 
We are told that the scenery of Sweden is peculiar to it 
self, and that until you reach the Lapland mountains there ts 


none of the wild grandeur of Norway. We, however, during 
our stay in the country saw much lovely scenery—lakes and 
rivers, dark pine-clad hills and rushing waterfalls! The 


language, I should think, presents very little difficulty to those 
inchned to master so many of the words being identical 
with, and so many others having a great similarity to, our 
You with socker (sugar), feppar (pepper), saz, 
pudding, fisk (fish), and so on. On the other hand you meet 


with many ‘ posers,’ so that on the whole, if you are on holi 


own, meet 


day bent, you will leave the language alone and place your- 
self unreservedly in the hands of those with whom you are 
staying, for in all the chief hotels some of the waiters speak 
English. In our case, however, we had to make ourselves 
familiar with education in Sweden, we had to see the 
schools, school books and school time tables, and we had to 


ind make enquiries, so that every word we 
All this by the way, however. 
and for the moment 


tudy * Reports’ 
mastered was a help to us. 
We are nearing the * Queen of the Baltic, 


our bavygave demands our attention, 
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Quoting from a handbook, Stockholm is the 

Queen of the Baltic, the Venice of the 
Here you find nothing ancient ; all you see speaks of 
Unlike Venice, there are no dungeons, on 


Upsala. 


outhful beauty. 


instruments of torture, no dark side canals, no grand old 
a Leonardo da Vinci, a Michael Angelo, or a 


aintings by 
























STOCKHOLM. 


Raphael. Speaking from our own experience and observa- 
tions, | am led to say that Stockholm is one of the most de 
lightful and interesting cities 1 have ever visited. Have you 
read ‘Pictures of Swedish Life ; or, Svea and her Children, 
by Mrs. Woods Baker? ‘The writer is an enthusiast for 
Stockholm, and I agree with every word she says: ‘If th 
traveller has but one day to spend at the Grand Hotel there, 
and is that day an imprisoned invalid, he will go away with ; 
vision of beauty in his mind that cannot well be forgotten. 
If you have but a short time to stay, you do best to drive at 
once to the Grand Hotel. There you can have comfort or 
luxury, as your taste or your purse may dictate ; you can ask 
your questions or give your orders in English, and be under- 
stood. You can have much that is most interesting and attrac- 
tive in Stockholm within a few minutes’ walk, and from the fron’ 
windows of the hotel you have spread out before you one of 
the most beautiful panoramas to be seen in Christendom. 
| have already spoken of the telephone system, which is, in 
point of service and moderate charges, as near perfection as 
possible. There are many other points to which I shouk 
like to draw attention, but my editor is inexorable. Nor car 
I even give a list of the places of interest, for it would be t 
long. 1 remember, of course, the King’s Palace, the Nation 
Museum, ‘ Nya Operan,’ the various churches (including th 
english Church, where, on the Sunday, we heard an excellent 
sermon by.the Rev. Mr. Shepherd, on the Prodigal Son), Vasa 
bron, Skansen, Saltsjébaden; but there are many others equal) 
interesting and equally important. The houses are ‘flats, 
four and five stories high, and my friend Mr. Bowden and ! 
have climbed to the top story—no light task, I can assur 
you, the hot weather and our weight being duly considered 
Let me say, for the information of my fair readers, that it 
the custom for married men to wear a ring (given to them, | 
bought by them, | forget which, on the day they becom 
that men lift their hats to each other, and a 
that the ladies practise 





‘engaged ’ 
studiously polite in every way ; 
most graceful *curtsy’ 





interesting ; 
common beverages being coffee, mineral waters, beer,and pun 


ind that in every room you find a great circular stove, reaching 


from floor tc ceiling, the advantages of which in severe weat 
must be very great indeed. And, then, how easy it is! 
‘see’ Stockholm! You enter a tramcar, and for ten Ore } 
can ride through street after street, and over bridges, until ) 
come back to the place from which you started. The ten- 
piece about answers the purpose of our penny piece, thoug 
krona (100 Gre) is worth 1s. 14d. of our mo! 


as the 
sovereign), it will be that ten or 


18 kronor to out 
worth between 1}d. and 14d. 


seen 








when strangers are introduced ; that 
the national dress worn by some of the ladies is extremely 
that a cup of tea is a luxury rarely seen, th 
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On the day following our arrival in Stockholm, we took train 
to Upsala, as we were anxious to see the cathedral and the 
university, ‘with its famous libfary, containing the Codea 
Irgenteus,a MS. in Mezso-Gothic, dating from the fourth 
century, captured in the Thirty Years’ War, and written on 
parchment in gold and silver letters. This precious MS. is a 
translation of the four Gospels, and is the only key in exis- 
tence to that language. It is kept in a glass case on the 
centre table of the librarian’s office.’ We spent some time in 
this interesting building ; we climbed the steps of the cath« 
dral (Domkyrka) tower, and from the top had a splendid view 
of the city and surrounding country, and we saw the beauties 
and objects of interest of the cathedral itself, spending some 
time at the monument erected to the memory of Linnzeus. At 
the foot were two wreaths, placed there by the Rev. Dr. 
Walker, F.L.S., of Dun Mollard, Cricklewood (Middlesex). 
Later on, we passed the house of Linnaeus; and then made 
our way to Gamla Upsala, with its remarkable church (built 
on the site of a pagan temple), and its chree tumuli, upon the 
top of which | gathered a handful of flowers. Before leaving 
the village we called at a house to taste the famous mead (a 
combination of the sap of the birch-tree and honey), the favour 
ite drink of the ancient Scandinavians. I can only say that 
while the beverage might almost be termed a pleasant one, its 
after effects are not so pleasant, and that you soon long for a 
glass of wholesome water. At least that was our experience, 
and the experience, too, of a young American doctor, whose 
acquaintance we made in Upsala, and who accompanied us 
to the little village. 

Then back to Stockholm. And ‘iere let me say that August 
s the holiday season in Stockho!m, when people leave the 
city, and take up their abode on one of the many islands 
within easy reach. Teachers and their families, as well as 
other folk, indulge in this custom, but I fear that on this 
occasion the great International Conference shortened their 
holidays, and brought them back long before the time at 
which they would ordinarily return. And that brings me at 
once to the Conference, the greatest probably on record, inas- 
much as from 6,500 to 7,000 were assembled, not in one build- 
ng, of course, but in various parts of the city, to discuss 
educational and professional questions of no little importance. 


The Conference As a preliminary to the great Inter- 
of the national Conference, the Swedish 
Swedish Teachers. teachers met to discuss their own 
iflairs, to receive the report of the Executive, &c., &c. One 
of the results of the Conference was an increase in the 
annual subscription, to provide means for more active work, 
and another, an increase in the number of the Executive from 


seven to nine in order to secure the return of two lady mem- 
bers. It was at this meeting that Mr. Bowden and I were 
formally received, together with representatives from Finland, 
Denmark, and Norway. ‘Two of the speakers welcomed us 
in English, and our reception was most kind and most en- 
thusiastic. By the arrangement of the Executive, | addressed 


the Conference at this session, my colleague being reserved 
lor the evening gathering. On each occasion Herr Lidholm 
translated as we went along, a duty he performed with com- 


plete success. There was just one sentence—my last—which 
he did not feel it necessary to translate—Gud valsigne 
5 a sentiment which appealed to their patriotism, and 
produced an outburst of cheering and waving of handker- 


ucts 1am not likely to forget. Mr. Bowden’s reception at 

gathering was equally cordial. It was perfectly clear 

to that our Scandinavian brethren were delighted to have 
tatives of the great English Teachers’ Union with 
nd were determined to give them a welcome the sin 

el 1 which should not be in doubt for a single moment. All 
the speeches delivered at this meeting have been re-printed, Mr. 
‘en’s and my own being given in English and in Swedish. 
The International | Our N.U.T. is accustomed to conferences 
Conference. f of a thousand representatives, but what 
ay of one attended by over 6,500 ? Of these 1,500 

m Denmark, 1,500 from Norway, and a number from 

rhe proceedings opened with a service in one of 

est churches and a sermon by the Bishop. After this, 

the same building, certain preliminary business was 


h as the election of officers, sending a telegram to 


the King, who had honoured the Conference with his good 


wishes, and so on. Then the great congregation dis 
persed, to meet shortly after in various sections to discuss 
the various questions selected for consideration The 


Agenda was, | am confident, a much more ambitious and 
lengthy affair than members of the N.U.T. would care to 
have placed before them at their Easter gathering. We 
went from room to room, always having some one with us 
who could help us in our endeavour to gain useful informa 
tion which we could carry away with us. Some of the matters 
debated were : Co-ordination between the elementary and the 
higher schools, Blackboard drawing as a means of illus 
trating lessons, Games and physical exercises in the service 
of education, Are home-lessons desirable ? The teaching ot 
:nglish, Spelling, Systematic instruction in svianlig: slojd 
needlework), Practical sloyd, Domestic economy, Bible teach 
ing, Reform in the teaching of Arithmetic, Ventilation ot 
school buildings, The temperance movement, &c., &c., Xe, 
In various rooms we saw the familiar * Publishers’ Exhibi 
tion,’ but this was ona larger scale than anything | have 
ever seen in England. 

The Conference was recognised by men of all ranks and 
by the State itself, which contributed 10,000 kronor (over 
£500) towards the expenses, I believe a similar State grant 
was made by Norway and by Denmark to enable teachers to 
undertake the journey to Stockholm. ‘The railways are the 
property of the State, and return tickets were issued at single 
fare from every part of the country to Stockholm. 

When, I wonder, will an English Government awake to a 
similar sense of its responsibilities in matters educational ? 


The Social side ) Our friends did not forget the social side. 
of the Great One evening the excursion was to Salts 
Conference. jobaden—a delightful spot—where refresh 

ments and music played a prominent part in the proceedings ; 

and on another evening we visited Skansen—huge pleasure 
grounds, admirably adapted to the purposes of a monster out 
door meeting combined with a picnic. Six or seven thousand 

—probably more—were present to listen to the oratory of 

selected speakers, whose patriotic utterances led to a scene of 

indescribable enthusiasm. ‘The ‘ pic-nic’ followed, a// she 
refreshments being provided free of charge. One cone 
tractor received an order for 30.000 sandwiches. Nor was 
this all, for the tables were laden with cake, biscuits, milk, 
mineral waters, beer, &c., &c. Outside the Conference rooms, 

Skansen was, of course, ‘Ae feature of the week, and I can 

only say it was an enormous success. 


\nd now the time had come for usto bid farewell 

to the many friends we had made during out 
stay in Sweden. I have said*as little as possible of ow 
visits to the schools,—splendid buildings the great majority of 
them, equal to anything the London School Board can 
show, some of them fitted up with Turkish baths for the 
children, and all of those we saw completely ‘up to 
date,—and | have said very little indeed of our interviews 
with inspectors and others, of our inquiries into education in 
Sweden, the teachers’ pension system, the teachers’ widow 
and orphan fund, &c., &c. In a ‘holiday’ number such 
particulars would, | feel, be out of place. I have already 
exceeded the space placed at my disposal, and yet | cannot 
conclude without once more expressing our heartfelt thanks 


Farewell. 


to all those who ministered to our comfort and happiness 
and who answered our numerous questions with a patience 
which must ever command my deep respect. To Hen 


Lidholm and Mrs. Lidholm are we specially indebted for 
many kindnesses, and | should like to include in the ‘ vote of 
thanks’—by no means formal, but very sincere—Herr 
Hammarlund, Member of Parliament and editor of Svensk 
Lararetidning (the Swedish *Schoolmaster,’ organ of the 
Swedish Teachers’ Union), Herr Berg, Secretary of the 
Swedish Teachers’ Union and Member of Parliament, and 
though last, by no means least, Miss Lundin, Inspectress of 
Needlework (Stockholm), and Miss A. Djurberg. We took 
the night train from Stockholm to Malmo, a fuurteen or fifteen 
hours’ ride, and with our faces homeward turned we discussed 
the Conference and our experiences until we lay down for the 
night. Quite so, Mr. Editor, | understand. My pen shall 
also lie down. 
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NOTES AND NOTIONS. 


BY T. B. ELLERY, 
E-x-President of the National Union of Teachers. 


Dead! Writing some days before Mr. Balfour announced 
to the House the withdrawal of the Education 
Lill, | asked in these columns ‘ Is the Education Bill dead ?’ 
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’ nil per ft roprictors of ‘Tue Leicuron Buzzarv Onserver.’ 


One could not help feeling that that end was the only one 
possible under the circumstances. ‘The fact is the Govern- 
mert attempted too much. There was enough in the Bill to 
make three measures ot first-rate importance, and to attempt 


to pass it in the teeth of the most violent opposition, both 
from friends and foes, was to attempt the impossible. The 
Government did wisely in abandoning the ill-starred measure, 
for in its place it is certain we shall have a Bill which will do 
something for necessitous schools without interfering with the 
Board School system, and without raising the intensely bitter 
feeling which was so much in evidence during the recent 
debates. But what did Lord Cranborne say when the news 
reached him? and the Bishop of London? and Mr, 
Athelstan Riley ? 


Church Schools among? A circular bearing 

Cornish Miners. § this title has just 
reached me. In it I am informed that in 
the district from which the circular is sent 
there is a great scarcity of money (1 have 
heard of one or two other places in a 
similar fix), and that ‘although there isa 
very friendly feeling between Church people 
and Nonconformists here, ‘he latter are in 
a large majority, hence the number of 
people to whom we can apply for help is 
limited.’ The circular then goes on to say 
that of £2,400 required to provide new 


A 


the Committee is looking to the 
5 Sac Church School Teachers through- 
out the country for assistance. Not 
a bad joke, is it? ‘We ask the 
masters and mistresses of each 
National or Church School ¢o make 
up between them the sum of Is, and 
send it to us through their head 
master.’ Remembering the princely 
salaries drawn by Church Schoo 
teachers, one sees at once that the 
Committee has hit upon a delight- 
fully easy and reasonable scheme. 
Now, then, Church School teachers, 
send in those shillings, if you please ! 


i schools, a sum of £2,100 has already been 
uRn ABBEY ~ obtained, and that for the £300 remaining 
— = \ 
f . 





As others] 1 have just seen a book 
= see us. written by M. Regidor 

— ~AROLNG — . a ° . ° “pe. dee 
Tie GarPens Garcia, of Madrid, entitled Cosas d 
gd Inglaterra (Things of England). 

On page 113 there is the following 
‘I] magisterio ingles tiene una sociedad 
llamada National Union of Schoolmasters, 
que goza gran influencia.’ (English teachers 
have a society, called National Union of 
Schoolmasters, which possesses great influ- 

ence). 

This is by no means the first foreign 
testimony to the power and influence of the 

N.U.T. which has come under my notice. 


The Union’s greatest) The teachers 1 
Open-Air Meeting. Beds, Bucks, and 
Herts held a very large Open-air Meeting 
last year at Ascot Park, when about 500 
were present. This year—quite recently- 
an extraordinary gathering took place ai 
Woburn, the seat of His Grace the Duke 0! 
Bedford. The Ampthill and Bedford 
teachers had the entire management, wil 
Mr. H. Coleman as the hon. sec., and 9 
complete were the arrangements that 4- 
though over 800 were present and sat down 
to tea, there was no discomfort of any de 
scription. 
The proceedings began with an open 
PIGGOTT. air meeting, when Messrs. Gray, M.P 
Addiscott (Vice-President), and  Blacket 
spoke on the ‘late Education Bill,’ an¢ 
the Government’s duty in matters affecting the chi 
dren of the people. With their usual kindness those 
sponsible for the arrangements put me down for <r" 
Superannuation. Well, I have addressed many public meet 
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ings on this subject, North, South, East, and West, but 
| have never before met so many English teachers at one | 
time and under similar conditions. —The Committee combined | 
business with a picnic, and there wasn’t a hitch from start to | 
finish. His Grace had expressed a wish that the large party 
should be entertained in every possible way, the really ex- 
cellent tea which was served at 4 o’clock being only one 
feature of the day’s proceedings. The magnificent grounds, 
the lake, the sculpture gallery, the delightful weather, the 
complete arrangements—everything was ‘simply perfect,’ as 
several ladies remarked to me when I asked for their ver- 
dict. A very good idea was the sending round the 
Orphan and Benevolent box during tea, for the funds are now 
the richer by £10. A capital thought, Mr. Coleman! The 
following objects of zoological interest were to be seen in the 
park :—Zebras, antelopes, kangaroos, cavies, pigmy bull, 
reindeer, eland elk, red and fallow deer, Wapiti deer, goats, 
water fowl, swans, storks, peacocks, &c. Many of the visitors 
had driven over twenty miles in order to be present, a very 
large number (ladies and gentlemen) cycled, and the re- | 
mainder came by train. I am confident other districts may 
with advantage take a leaf out of the book of the Beds, 
Bucks, and Herts teachers in the matter of these huge ‘ pic- 
nic meetings.’ 
Thomas While strolling through the grounds on the 
Puss. day of the great Woburn gathering I chanced 
on the following : 
Here lies 
THOMAS Puss, 
Born May 1888, 
Died Feb. 12, 1895. 
The Constant Companion for 6 years 
of 
Herbrand, XI. Duke of Bedford, 
and 
Mary His Wife. 


‘There are men both good and wise who hold that in a future 
State, 

lumb creatures we have cherished here below 

Shall give us joyous greeting when we pass the golden gate : 

Is it folly that I hope it may be so ?’—Whyte Melville. 


The Educa- }) Theretirement of Dr. Smith from the office of 
tional Institute Secretary of the E.1.S. seems likely to lead 
of Scotland. to an interesting contest. The principal 
if not the only candidates are Mr. J. G. Kerr, M.A., of Allan 
Glen’s School, Glasgow, and Mr. Lawrence. ‘There can be 
no doubt as to the qualifications of the two men, but, unless 
the Secondary School question is the determining factor, 
Mr. Kerr’s selection should be secure. I know there is a 
very strong feeling in Scotland on this point, but Mr, Kerr’s | 
position appears to be perfectly sound, for he is and always | 
has been opposed to a division of teachers into Secondary 
ind Elementary. 

His connexion with the E.I.S. dates back to 1876. He has 
wcted as Secretary, and afterwards as Chairman, of the Glasgow 
ocal association, with no loss to the vitality of that organi- 
sation. His knowledge of Institute business is most exten- 
sive, as he has served as Member of (1) General Committee, 

Special Committee, (3) Finance Committee, (4) Higher 
Education Committee, (5) Board of Examiners ; and he has 
ilso acted as Convener of (1) Superannuation Committee, 

2) Benevolent Fund Committee, and (3) Science and Art | 
Committee. I need not tell my readers that in 1894-5 he 
was President of the E.1.S., and that he performed the duties 
t his office with great dignity, discretion, and success. 

He has given papers and addresses on educational subjects 
ill over the country, he has been associated with the N.U.T. | 
tthe International Conferences at York, Blackpool, and 
Chester ; he attended our Conferences at Cardiff and Man- 
chester, and in many other ways he has rendered most 
valuable service to his brethren in Scotland. Personally, | 
leel deeply grateful to him for his co-operation in the Super- 
annuation cause. In this matter I have been thrown into 
lose connexion with him, and though, from the very nature 
f things, | cannot enter into particulars, 1 am anxious to | 
testify to his splendid and self-sacrificing labours. Should | 
the members of the Institute elect Mr. Kerr as Dr. Smith’s | 
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successor, all will agree, whatever differences may exist, that 
they have secured the services of a very able and a distin- 
guished man. 


| in'the ‘House: } fear Sir John Gorst’s statement in the 


in the ‘ House.’ House, on the roth July, on the subject 
of Superannuation, will not bring much comfort to teachers. 
After his assurances and practical pledge, | confess to a feel- 
ing of keen disappointment. Reading between the lines, one 
sees that the Government is determined to pass the Educa 
tion Bill next session before it even gives a thought to the 
Superannuation question. ‘Help us to pass the Education 
Bill, and then we will see what we can do for you,’ appears to 
be the position of the Government. Sir John tells us that 
the Bill will improve the salaries of teachers, and then they 
will be able to contribute more than £2 (women) and £3 
(men), which all along have been proposed as the annual 
payments. I am glad to find that the provisions of the Bill 


| will be so liberal, but if the ‘four shilling dole’ is to be the 
measure of relief, then I say unhesitatingly Sir John has 


made a serious mistake. The Superannuation Committee of 
the N.U.T. Executive has been called together, so we may 
conclude that active steps are to be taken. 


—__ oe — 


CIRCULAR TO H.M. INSPECTORS. 


Circular 386. 
Inspection of Central Classes for 
Pupil Teachers. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
WHITEHALL, 
LoNpDon, S.W., 

2nd July, 1896. 
Sir, —You are requested to visit occasionally, as opportunity offers, 
any Central Classes for Pupil Teachers that may have been formed 
in your District, and to furnish the Department with a short report, 
in July or August of each year, upon each Centre. (See Article 34 


| of the ¢ ‘ode. ) 


This year you should visit each Class, if you have not already done 
so, once before the Summer vacation, and report upon it ; and as a 
rule you should pay at least two visits per annum to each class 
These visits should usually take place without notice. 

The chief points to which your attention may profitably be directed 
will be the following : 

1. The suitability of the premises in which the Classes are 
held. Serious defects and any deficiency of accommodation 
should be noted. 

2. (a) The subjects taught at the Classes ; 

(6) The hours devoted to each subject ; 

(c) The means taken for testing proficiency and progress; 

(@) The discipline. ; 

3. Whether any subjects are not taught or properly provided 
for ; and whether, in particular, sufficient time is given and 
sufficient importance attached to such more strictly technical 
subjects as (i) Reading and (ii) practical School Manage- 
ment, 

4. (a) Whether the number of Teachers employed is sufhi- 

cient ; 

(4) Whether their qualifications are adequate. [For in- 
stance an ordinary Certificate though qualifying for 
the superintendence of Pupil ‘Teachers is not neces- 
sarily sufficient evidence of the efliciency of a Teacher 
of a Central Class. | 

5. (a) The time given by the Pupil Teachers to preparation; 

(4) The relief allowed from work in School for this pur- 
pose > 

(c) The time at the disposal of Pupil Teachers for re- 
creation during the week. 

6. The means taken to secure the interest and co-operation 
of the Head Teachers of the Schools to which the Pupil 
‘Teachers are individually attached in the work which the Pupil 
Teacher does outside the School. 

It will be convenient if you will arrange your Reports under the 
six heads given above. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
G. W. KeEKEWICH. 
To 


Hi. M. Inspector of Schools. 
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CLASS LESSONS IN DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY. 





fibres. It shows us a number of rough cords with saw-like 
edges which, when we come to look closely at them, prove to 
be formed of tiny scales overlapping each other. Although 
the microscope shows us a number of thick cords, you must 
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BY ETHEL R. LUSH. 








Author of * Chats th Children on Domestic Economy,’ Head 


VWistre of the Ipswich Llicher Grade Girls’ School, and 
Orvanisin Vistre to the Ipswich School Board. 


STANDARD III. 
Lesson I1.—WOOL. 


Apparatus required Raw wool, microscope, and slide of 
wool-fibres, pieces of coarse flannel, two jugs of boiling water, 





a piece of calico 
We shall deal, in to-day’s lesson, with the subject of 
wool, this being the most important of the materials used for 


clothing. 

We are most familiar with wool in the form of the flannels, 
serges, cloths, and blankets, by means of which we protect 
ourselves from the cold. Before it reaches this stage, wool 
has passed through many processes, and if we were to trace it 
backwards, step by step, we should finally find it in the form 
of a thick fleece, protecting the body of a sheep from the cold 
of winter. You will naturally wonder in what way the coat 
of a sheep is converted into the coat of a man. 

he first step is that of cutting the wool from the sheep’s 
back. On first thoughts it seems selfish to take away the 
sheep’s warm coat, and use it for ourselves, but you must 
remember that sheep-shearing, by which is meant the removal 
of the wool by shears or large scissors, is always done in the 
spring, when the warmer weather is coming, and doubtless 
the sheep are very glad to be relieved of their heavy coats. 
Sheep even anticipate this shearing by rubbing their sides 
avainst bushes and thorns in order to thin their coats. 

The shee p havine worn their thick coats all the winter, the 
wool is naturally dirty, and in order to get rid of as much dirt 
as possible the sheep are washed a few days before the shear- 
ing takes place 1 will tell you about a sheep-washing I saw 
in Sussex one warm day last May. 

\ flock of black-faced sheep had been collected into a field, 
through which ran a clear babbling brook. At one end of the 
ficld the stream had been dammed up to form a pond which was 
divided into two parts by the bough of a tree, the bough lying 
level with the surface of the water. ‘Three shepherds under 
took the washing, and several others looked after the sheep 
which were waiting their turn. Six or seven of the sheep at 
a time were pushed or thrown into the pond, and as each one 
rose to the surface a shepherd who stood on the bank pushed 
it under again and again by means of a long rod until its 
wool was thoroughly soaked. Then a second shepherd who 
stood up to his waist in water, squeezed the sheep one by 
one under the dividing pole and passed them on to a third 
shepherd also standing in the water, who rubbed and 
kneaded the woolly coats with his hands until he judged them 
to be « lean. 

rhe sheep were then allowed to jump up on the bank and 
make their escape into an adjoining field, where they at once 
began to crop the grass as though that alone could console 
them for their terrifying ¢ xperiences, 

The process of drying was left to the sun, which poured 
down its warm rays upon their wet backs. 

A few days after the washing, shearing takes place. The 
wool from one sheep forms a fleece. 

The farmer who rears the sheep cannot undertake the 
manufacture of the wool, so he sells it to the wool merchant, 
who, in his turn, sells it again in bales or large bags to the 
manufacturer, who is to convert it into materials. 

Before telling vou of the various processes the wool under 
voes in its manufacture, I wish you to look at a specimen of 
raw wool in its natural state. As I pull it apart it separates 
into a number of fine hairs, which we call wool-fibres. 
These are too fine to be pr »perly seen with the naked eye, so 
1 have p'aced a few of the n under the microscope, which will 
so magni'y them that you can make out their structure quite 
clearly, and on the black»oard is a sketch of the magnified 
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remember that in reality they are hairs not more than three 
to eight inches in length, and so fine that it would takea 
thousand of them laid side by side to cover an inch. 

The scales on the fibres play an important part. Look 
again at this ‘mass of raw wool; it is tangled and matted 
together, owing to the interlocking of the scaly fibres. Some 
fibres have more scales than others, and the more numerous 
the scales the more matted becomes the wool. Thus wool 
with numerous scales is made into close thick cloth, and 
wool with fewer scales is used for looser materials, which ar 
known as worsted goods. After the wool has been sorted 
and the fibres of one quality separated from those of another, 
it is washed in boiling water with plenty of soap and soda, and 
by this means is made beautifully white and clean and read) 
to be manufactured. 

You will understand the succeeding processes better if you 
first examine a piece of coarse flannel, and observe how tw 
sets of threads cross and recross each other so as to form a 
web, in the same way as you cross the threads in darninga 
hole in a stocking. 

This web-making we term weaving, but before wool is 
passed into the weaver’s hands it must be made into strong 
and, long threads. 

To do this the matted threads are separated from one 
another by comding, just on the same principle as you comb 
your hair to take out the tangle. 

Indeed, not very many years ago wool used to be combed 
by hand, and large combs were used for the purpose ; but now 
combing is done by carding or combing machines. The 
combs are very much like large drums of leather set thick 
with spikes of steel wire, and, as the drums revolve, the stee 
spikes comb the fibres out into smooth even lines. 

These fine threads are next twisted together into strong 
threads by a process called spinning, and when the wool 
leaves the spinning machine it is ready for the weavers 
hands. ‘ 

1 wish I could take you into one of the big woollen 
mills in Yorkshire, and let you watch the weaving machines 
at work. You would see a long room with huge looms 
arranged in lines down and across it, and at the sides wid! 
leather belts extending from floor to ceiling, revolving rapidly 
to the accompaniment of a deafening roar which makes yout! 
voice seem all at once feeble and powerless. In front of eac! 
loom a woman, girl, or man stand, and up and down the aisles 
between the rows of looms the ‘ over-looker’ walks to sce that 
all is right. 

On going nearer to one of the looms, we find that the yam 
is arranged in close straight lines from end to end of th 
machine and cortinued round great rollers, which revolve an¢ 
unwind the threads as they are wanted. ‘This lengthwise st 
of threads forms the warp. 
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\cross from side to side you may see the shuttle darting 
yuickly, always leaving a thread behind it. It is this set of 
hreads which forms the woof. By an ingenious arrangement 
f the machinery the woof threads are woven in between the 
warp, and in this way cloth is made. 

[he selvage is formed by little loops made by the woof 
when it turns to recross the warp. 

[he better kinds of cloth, such as broadcloth, Melton, pilot- 
loth, znd fine serges, undergo a finishing process after leaving 

loom, and this gives them a smooth, close, and glossy ap 

arance. 

So far I have only spoken of wool from the sheep, but we 
must not forget certain well-known stuffs which are made 
from the wool of other animals. One of these is the Cash- 
mere goat, which furnishes the finest of all wool, and gives its 
name to the beautiful woollen materials made therefrom. 

The alpaca, the llama, and the vicuna each furnish us with 
wool, and the beautiful Angora goat yields mohair, from which 
we manufacture braids and very beautiful silky-looking dress 
materials. 

Let me next draw your attention to the value of woollen as 

material of clothing. I have spoken of it in a previous 
sson as a non-conductor of heat, and by a simple experiment 
| will demonstrate to you the meaning of that term. I fill two 
pint jugs with boiling water, so that we may be sure the tem 
perature to begin with is the same in both. One jug | com- 
pletely cover with flannel and the other with calico. In 
very short time we shall find that the water in the flannel 
overed jug is much hotter than that in the other. This 
proves to us that the flannel does not readily allow heat to 
pass through it, hence it is called a non-conductor of heat. 

\ second experiment will demonstrate to us another property 
f woollen. 

Water has been spilt on the table in two places. On 

shall soak up with flannel, the other with calico. Notice 

ut the calico speedily becomes so wet that it can take up 
o0more water, whereas the flannel soaks up a much large 
int of water, yet is not so wet as the calico. This shows 
that woollen possesses great absorben: powers. 
hese two qualities render woollen particularly suitable for 
ir next to the skin. Being a non-conductor, woollen does 
low the heat of the body to escape very readily, and 
to its absorbent property, perspiration, which is con 
tinually giving off from the skin, is soaked up as rapidly as 
produced and chills are thus prevented. 
The scaly nature of the fibres also adds to the suitability 
oollen for underclothing. The saw-like edges of the 
bres chafe the skin, and by this means remove from its 
surface the dead scales which, if allowed to accumulate, would 
stop up the pores and hinder perspiration. 

Woollen is valuable too as a material for outer garments. 
Owing to its warmth, durability, and comparative cheap 
ess, It is almost universally worn. 


it 


Summary. 


1. Wool is obtained from the sheep. 
_2. The sheep are washed in a brook, and a few days later 
shearing takes place. 
lhe wool is sold to a merchant who sells it to the 
inulacturer, 
4. cesses of Manufacture: 
t) Sorting ; (4) washing ; (c) combing ; (¢@) spinning ; 
weaving. 
5 wool-fibre is a short elastic hair from three to eight 
nehes in length and 4, to y¢95 of an inch in thickness. It 
covered with minute scales. 
Cashmere goat, the vicuna, llama, alpaca, and 
vat, all furnish us with wool. 
ties of Woollen Cloth.—Broadcloth, Melton, pilot 
th rges, tweeds, flannels, blankets, znd worsted goods. 
Lue of i ‘oollen 
It is a non-conductor of heat. 
lt has great powers of absorption. 
It promotes the action of the skin. 
It is durable and comparatively cheap. 


(70 be continued.) 
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OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ AND 
SCHOLARSHIP COURSE. 


BY ARTHUR T. FLUX, 


Head Master of the Belvedere Pupil Teachers’ Centre, First on 


Scholarship List, Author of * Scholarship School Management.’ 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ COURSE. 


In view of the Holidays the work this month is considerably 


shortened. 


1. For ApriL 1897.—Fourru MonrnH, 
WorK TO BE PREPARED, 
A. —English. 


(N.B.—As space prevents treating the authors fully, students 


must write for assistance in cases of difficulty. ) 


First Year. 

1. The Pronoun, Learn a good classification with defi- 
nitions. 

2. Learn one-half of the Latin noun suffixes. 

3. Prepare verses 13-16 of Gray’s ‘Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard.’ Make sure of the meaning, allusions, and deri 
vations. 

(Messrs. Macmillan have published a very good edition. ) 
Second Year. 

1. The Verb. Definition and classification as Regular and 
Irregular, Transitive and Intransitive, eic. 

2. Finish the Latin Prefixes, with examples. 

3. Prepare lines 119-149 of the ‘Winter Evening’ (7us, 
Book IV.). Make sure of meanings, learn all notes, ex- 
planations of allusions, derivation of chief words. Be par 
ticularly careful with the paraphrasing. 

The excellent edition published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co 
is strongly recommended. 

Third Year. 

1. Revise the Latin Noun Suffixes, 

2. Fulius Cesar.—Vrepare from Act IL, Scene 4, to the 
assassination of Cawsar. Note particularly Cxesar’s speeches : ¢1 
must prevent thee,’ etc., and *I could be well moved,’ ete. 


B.—Arithmetic. 
First Year. 
Bovs.—Lock. Work Examples LITT, and LIV, Complex 
Fractions. 
Girls. —Dixon and Beach. 
Examples (Bills of Parcels). 
Second Year. 
Boys.—Lock. Work Example CXIII. Note the prin iple 
of Chain Rule. 


Read Chapter IV. and work 


Girls. —Dixon and Beach, Work 
Nos. 23-44. 
Third Year. 
Boys. —Work any general problents on the year’s work, 


Girls.—Dixon and Beach. Read Chapter XXIV. and work 
Example XXIV. 


Example XV., 


C.—Music. 
First Year.—Accent. 


Second Year.—Quarter-pulse notes and rests, 
Third Year.—One-fourth of the common musical terms, 
D.— Spelling. 


Learn 50 words per week from ‘Words Commonly Misspelt.’ 


or any good list, testing by Dictation from a standard author. 


E. —Geography. 
Africa. —The British Possessions. 
1. Cape Colony and Natal. (For notes see last month’s 
‘Scholarship Course. ’) 
2. Basutoland.—Capital : Maseru. Crown Colony ; pro- 
duces wool, wheat, mealies, cattle. 
3. Bechuanaland.—Capital : Vryburg. 


Crown Colony ; 
cattle, maize, gold, silver. 
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t British East Africa.—YVill recently administered by a 
company; now a British Protectorate. Chief town: Mombasa. 
Exports : Cloves, ivory, gum, hides. 

5. “ritish Zambesia.—Administered by British South Africa 
Company. Gold and agriculture. 

6. Niger District. —Administered by Royal Niger Company 
und the African Association, 

7. Nyassaland, 

8. Gold Coast.—Accra and Cape Coast Castle. Palm oil 
and indiarubber. 

g. Lagoes.—Island. Palm oil and kernels, ivory and gum 
copal 

10. Gambia.—Ground nuts, hides, beeswax, indiarubber, etc 

11. Sverva Leone. —Freetown. 

12. -Iscension, St. Tlelena, Tristan d Acunha and Mau 
ritius, et 

Read up from text book, draw maps of each, inserting ail 
places to be remembered. These British possessions need pa 
ticular attention, 

F.—History. 
George //. 
Chief points ° 

(a) Walpole’s Administration and its effects. 

(4) War with Spain, 

(c) War of Austrian Succession. 

(7) The Rebellion of ’45. 

(e) The Seven Years’ War, (1) in America ; (2) in India, 

(/) The Reformation in the Calendar. 


G. —FEuclia. 
Second Year.—VBook I. Propositions 9 and 10, and two deduc- 
tions. 
Third Year.—Vook I. Propositions 37 and 38, and two deduc- 
tions, | 
If. Al ee bra. | 


Third Vear Work examples on back work. 


I.— 7vachine. 
Second Year.—‘ Scholarship School Management,’ Chapter ITI. 
on Teaching Aids. 
Third Year.—* Scholarship School Management,’ Chapter X. 
to page 55 
No test questions will be ‘set this month, but a little practice at 
iny weak subject should be daily taken, 


OCTOBER EXAMINATION, 1896. 
AuGUsT—IITH MONTH. 
WoRK TO BE PREPARED. 
A.—English. 
First Sear. 
i. Prepare the first half of the *¢ ide on Kton College.’ Be 
prepared to analyse any part and parse any word, Learn all 
meanings, allusions, and the derivations of chief words. 


Voles. | 
Verse 1.—*‘ Spires,’ ‘towers,’ ‘ye.’ Nominatives of ad- 
clre S. 
,, 2.—The first two lines being an exclamation cannot be 
analysed. 
‘In Vain.’ Adverb of manner modifying the par- 
ticiple ‘ beloved. ’ 
‘Stranger.’ Nominative, in apposition with ‘ child- 
hood.’ 
‘To bestow a momentary bliss.’ Forms the object 
of ‘feel.’ 
‘To soothe.’ Forms completion of predicate 
* seen. 
‘To breathe,’ etc. Forms completion of predicate 
* seem,’ 
», ¥——* Full.’ Adverb modifying ‘many.’ 
Note the object of ‘hast seen *full many a 
prightly race, disporting on thy margent green 
(to) trace the paths of pleasure.’ 
‘To cleave.” Extension of cause, 
Ihe last two lines form an extension of purpose to 


succeed. 

The last six lines of the verse may be rendered 
thus. ‘Which of the boys is now the most 
famous in swimming exploits, which now goes 
bird-nesting, which bowl their hoops or follow 
the football * 


Verse 4.—*‘ ’Gainst graver hours.’ An extension of ‘ ply. 


‘To sweeten liberty.’ Extension of reason 
‘ bring.’ 

The object of ‘dare’= ‘To descry unknow, 
regions,’ 


»» 5-—‘ Theirs.’ Nominative Case after ‘is.’ 

‘Fed by fancy, less pleasing when possest.’ Fp. 
largement of ‘ hope.’ 

‘Tear,’ ‘sunshine,’ ‘heath,’ ‘ wit,’ ‘invention, 
‘cheer,’ ‘day,’ ‘night,’ ‘ spirits,’ ‘ slumbers ’ 
all form the subject of ‘are theirs,’ understood, 

‘Approach.’ Objective Case governed by ‘ fly.’ 

Second Year.—‘ The Traveller.’ 

I. Prepare lines 255-360, with all meanings, allusions, an 
derivations. Be prepared to paraphrase and analyse any pa 
and parse any word. 

Notes on Grammatical Points :— 

Line 264.—-Avarice. Objective case, termed the Attracted 
Object. This is found in cases where a ver 
in the Active Voice takes ¢zwe objects. When 
one of these verbs is used in the Passive Voice 
only one of its objects becomes the subject, 
the other object is left as Attracted Object 
€.g.5 * They made him king,’ in the Passive 
becomes ‘ //e was made king.’ King being 
an Attracted Object. 

»» 266.—7o. A Preposition governing the Noun sen 
tence ‘ What they seem.’ 
»» 268.—Follies. Indirect Object. Room to rise. Direct 
Object of gives. 
» 278.—7o boast, etc. Extension of Purpose of 
Srauds. 
»» 279.—Year. Adverbial Object. 
283.—Methinks. Defective Verb, Impersonal, the » 
being Dative Case governed by ¢hind 
seems. Note that it takes a Noun Sentenc 
after it. 
»» 293.—Canal, vale, bank, sail, mart, plain. Nounsia 
apposition with Creation. 
»» 297.—Around. Abverb of Place, not a Preposition 
ys 301.—** Hence all the good, with all those ills.’ Su 
ject to are displayed. 
>» 306.—/étse/f. Kmphatic Personal Pronoun in appos 
tion with //derty. 
x» 309.—Land and Den. Nominatives Absolute. 
9 327.—Object of see = the lords of human kind ( 
pass by, pride in their port, defiance in th 
eye. The succeeding four lines form 3 
enlargement of this object. 
9 333-—* 70 scan these rights. Object of boasts. 


(Individual difficulties will be solved through Corresponden 

Column or by post.) 
Third Yedr.—Pope’s ‘Essay on Man.’ 

I. Prepare lines 189-258, with all meanings, allusions 
derivations, etc. 

Study the meaning carefully. Be prepared to analyse a 
paraphrase any part and parse any word, 

General paraphrase : 

Lines 173-188.—Man, discontented, wants everything | 
sees. He is dissatisfied now becats 
he does not know as much as 
angels, and now because he has ! 
the strength of a bull, not being al 
to see how wonderfully the particula 
powers, etc. of the various animals | 
them for their peculiar method of lif 
We can hardly call man a rati 
being, since he is content with nothiog 
if he has not everything. 

**,, 18g-206.—Man would find the greatest happiness 
he would only believe it, in using‘ 
the full the faculties with which he * 
endowed, and not in longing for greate! 
powers, which would be unsuitabl: 
his nature and state. 

Take, for example, the sense of sig 
Man is not endowed with an eye wh 
can see extremely small objects. 
he had such sight he might riv 
ly, but he would be unable to be 
he infinite wonders of the univers 
If his sense of touch were made ! 
delicate, life would be unbearable, 


















the slightest touch would cause an agony 
of pain. If the sense of smell were more 
acute, the odour of a rose might be so 
powerful as to cause death. If the 
hearing were increased in power, the 
brain would be stunned and bewildered 
by a continual roar, and he would soon 
wish that he had only hearing enough 
to listen to the whispering wind and 
the trickling music of the waterfall. 
These considerations alone are sufiicient 
to show the infinite wisdom and _ provi- 
dence of God. 

Lines 207-232.—It is both interesting and instructive to 
notice how the various sensual and 
mental abilities increase through the 
wide range of created beings, and 
attain their fullest development in man. 
From the smallest insect to the largest 
animal there is a perfectly just grada- 
tion. Consider sight, what a_ wide 
range there 1s from the nearly blind 
mole to the keen-sighted lynx ; what 
difference between the headlong lioness 
and the bloodhound in the sense of 
smell ; what a contrast in hearing be- 
tween the fish of the streams and the 
musical songsters of the grove. Note 
how the sense of touch is developed in 
the spider, so that the lines of its web 
almost become parts of its body. How 
remarkable is the instinct of the bee ; 

and what a wide difference between the 

stupidity of the pig and the sagacity of 
the elephant, which in some cases 
appears nearly to possess reason. But 
although there is sucha gradual ascent, 
each is distinctly separted from the 
other ; there is a limit which is impass- 
able, and this is necessary in order that 
no other being shall be equal to man, 
and that man shall obtain and retain 
the supremacy over all other creatures. 

The supreme gift by which man be- 

comes predominant is limited to him- 

self, and is the highest of all forms of 
thought—reason. 
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33-246.—To any rational being the contemplation 
of the grand scale of life must be a 
source of infinite wonder. From man 
in all directions stretches a vast uni- 
verse of life, ascending high above him 
and descending far beneath him. From 
the highest and most perfect being, 
whom we call God, through archangels, 
angels, spirits, down to man; from 
man, through beasts, birds, fishes, in- 
sects, to the smallest insect recognised 
by the eye or with the microscope, and 
beyond, down to the infinitely small 
forms of life which cannot be detected 
by the most powerful microscope, there 
exists a vast and perfect chain of living 
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has ! beings, each link perfectly fitted to its 
ing al _particular place. ; ; 
varticula If the human race should aspire to rise to 
‘mals the scale above it, why should not the 
d of lif animals immediately below us ascend to 
rat occupy ours? But this would imply 
. nothing that somewhere there must be a gap, a 
link in the great chain missing, and 
piness that one omission would at once destroy 
using the wonderful perfection of the whole 
ich he which now exists, and would involve 
or greale the downfall of the whole system. 
nitabl »» 247-258.—Now, it must be apparent that if each 
system is composed of parts which 
of sig occupy a special and particular place, 
ye wi and if all systems in their turn build up 
ects one enormous and wonderful whole, 
riv the displacement of any one item would 
to be not only destroy the unity of the 
univers system, but that system would in its turn 
e cause the downfall of the whole uni- 
hl 
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verse. The deviation of the earth from 
its proper orbit would  disastrously 
affect the stability of the whole solar 
system. If, as some _ philosophers 
desire, mankind were moved from the 
»lace it occupies in the scale of nature, 
it would cause unutterable confusion 
throughout the whole of the scale of 
created beings, and would spread dis- 
order through everything to the very 
throne of God. To expect such a tre- 
mendous change in nature's laws and 
order for the sake of such an unimpor- 
tant being as man is rank madness, the 
result of pride and impiety. 


B.—Arithmetic. 
Years. 
Work any general problems or examples on the year’s work, 
or any back test questions, 


C.—Music. 


Revise any weak points and work test questions of any kind. 


Le 
any 
write 


rovernment, Peoples, etc. 


D. — Spelling. 
“arn 50 words per week from * Words Commonly Misspelt,’ or 
good list, and test frequently by Dictation from a good 
r. 

E.— Geography. 
INDIA, 
Finish thoroughly. 
Peoples —may be divided into five classes 

(a) The dark aboriginal natives; 4. 
Dravidian races. 

(2) Lighter-tinted, descendants of Aryan and Scythian 
immigrants in N.W. Punjab, Sind, ete. 

(c) Mixtures of the two in all proportions. 

(7) Immigrants from coasts, Parsees from Persia, Portu- 
guese of Goa, Jews of Cochin, Arabs of Malabar, English, 
and other Europeans. 

(e) Eurasians—mixed descendants of Europeans and 
natives, 


.» Kolarian and 


There are about 7o languages and dialects spoken, which 
come under three heads; (a) those based on colloquial 
Sanskrit ; (4) Tamil, and the modern languages of Southern 
India ; and (c) Indo-Chinese of Burmah. 

Population. 

Religions. 

Buddhism—the worship of Buddha (see Edwin Arnold's 
‘ Light of Asia’). 
Brahmanism—a spurious Buddhism. 
Mahommedanism—introduced by the warlike invaders of 
the north. 
Christians, Jains, Sikhs, Parsees, and Jews. 
Note the four cas/es or social classes. 


Amounts now to close on 300,000,000, 


Government.—India is not a colony, but a dependency. 

(a) Supreme Government—Viceroy and Executive Council 
of Six, with others to aid in legislation, Present Viceroy : 
Earl of Elgin and Kincardine. 

India is represented in England by the Secretary of State 
for India, Lord George Hamilton, and a separate office from 
the Colonial. 

(6) Provincial Governments (13). 

1. Madras. ‘Title of ruler, Governor, 
2. Bombay. ’ ” ” 
3. Bengal. - - - 
4. N.W. Provinces with Oudh. Title of ruler, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, 
5. Punjab. ‘Title of ruler, Lieutenant-Governor. 


6. Burmah. - -~ Chief Commissioner. 

7. Assam. ” ” ” ” ; 

8. Central Provinces, ‘Title of ruler, Chief Commis- 
sioner. 


9. Berar. Title of ruler, Chief Commissioner. 
10. Ajmere Merwara. Title of ruler, Chief Commis- 
sioner, 
11. Coorg. Title of ruler, Chief Commissioner. 
12. British Beluchistan. Title of ruler, Chief Commis- 
sioner. ; 
13. Andaman Is. _ Title of ruler, Chief Commissioner. 
Each Government is divided into districts, of which there 
are 246, under a Collector-Magistrate or Deputy Commis- 
sioner. 
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(c) Native States, about two-fifths of the whole, varying | 3 
from one square mile to countries larger than England. All | 
are feudatory, the native ruler being assisted and advised by 
officers of the British Government, termed Residents o1 
Political Agents. | 

Chief States :--Baroda, J/yvderabad, Mysore, Bhopal, 
Gwalior, Indore, Cashmer, Kelat, Bekanir, Jaypere, 
Jodhpur, etc. 


Exports (for the last year in order of value). Seeds, rice, 


jute, opium, cotton, tea, cotton yarns, hides and skins, indigo, 4 
wheat, coffee, wool, lac, oil, pulse, silk, tea, sugar, and 
spi es. 


p 
h 


Jmports.—Cotton goods, metals, sugar, machinery, oils, 
rovisions, railway plant, woollens, coal, liquors, apparel, 
ardware and cutlery, silk, salt, ete. 

Largest Towns — 


Calcutta 978,000 inhabitants. | 





TEACHER. 


Composition.—Write one or two Essays each week, selecting 


from— 


(a) The right way to spend a holiday. 

(6) The new Photography. 

(c) Naval Manceuvres. 

(7) The Migration of Birds. 

(e) Mountain climbing. 

(/) The protective colouring of animals and insects. 

(¢) The uses of Electricity. 
English. 

(a) Learn 20 roots and meanings per week. 

(6) Literature.—Chap. IX., Meiklejohn’s ‘Outline of 
English Literature.’ 

Tennyson, Longfellow, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and 
Matthew Arnold. 

Prepare lives and a tabulated summary of their works, style, 
etc. 


Bombay $21,000 - 5. Arithmetic. 
Madras . - - 452,000 - Boys. —Work a short paper of general problems each week, 
Hyderabad 415,000 ” Girls.—Dixon and Beach. Read Chap. XXXIX. (Square 
Lucknow - 21308 ” Root) and work al! examples. 
Benares - 219,000 ’ 
Delhi - 200,000 a m 3 Ilgebra. 
Mandalay - 190,000 - Boys.—* Scholarship Algebra.’ Study Chap. XXIX. and 
Cawnpore 190,000 os work examples. 
Bangalore - 150,000 ” Girls.——* Scholarship Algebra.’ Study Chap. XIX. and work 
Rangoon 150,000 ” Examples. 
lahore 170,000 ” (The chapter on factors needs most careful preparation, as it 
Allahabad - 170,000 ” is of essential importance in working fractions. ) 
Agra . - 1608, 000 ia . 
Patna - 165,000 ws 7. Euclid.—Revise Book I., Props. 24-30, and work four deduc- 
Poona ; - 161,000 fi tions per week. 
Jeypore - - 158,000 os 8. Geography.—The Minor African Possessions. 

Forecien Po ions. — Fre? Pondicherry, Chander- (a) British South Africa Company Territory. 


nagore, Karikal, Yanaon, Mahe. /ertuguese : Goa, Damaun, 
and [iu. 


| 
Ceylon is a Crown Colony independent of the Government | 


of Indi 


Read up each state separately. Go over the towns and their | 


positions till thoroughly known, 


F,—J//iston 
mes II. Chief points to be read up : 
1. The attempted Restoration of Koman Catholicism, on 
which all the events of the reign turn, 
> Monmouth’s Rebellion in the Protestant interest, its col- 
lapse and the subsequent Bloody Assize of Judge Jeffreys. 


3. The Declaration of Indulgence and its effects in England 
and Scotland. 

4. The arrest and trial of the Seven Bishops, and their 

juittal. 

s. The birth of the * Pretender 

6. ‘The appeal to William of Orange, the flight of James, and 
the Kevolution. 

~ The Declaration of Rights, which was afterwards added 
to the Statute Book as the Bill of Rights. 

Ge u 
2 a } 
nd Year.—Book I. Revise Props. 17 to 20, and work two 





rd Year Pook I. Kevise Props. 41 to 44, and work two 
luctior er week, 
II Alveh 
} r, Practise Ww nv back juestions. 
l. leachin 
nd and ird Year. —Revise Chap. ILL. ‘Scholarship School | 
Vanavement.’ aie 
No test questions will be given this month, but next month a set 
will be ¢ ven in ll subjects for revision purposes. 
SCHOLARSHIP COURSE. 
Stu Montu—Avcust 1896, 
1. Reading and Pen len minutes’ practice each day. 
Advant hould be taken of the holidays to do a litle general | 
reading good nove be 4M travels ographies, etc., anything 
in fact whi will tend to deepen and widen the mind, 
> A , Fifty words weekly from * Words Commonly Mis- 
: | t lest by Dictation fro tandard authors. 





It ‘ any poo 





Company formed 1889. Pioneer force sent 1890, founded 
Salisbury. In May ISoI territory extended N. of Zambesi 
to L. Tanganyika. Exceptionally fine climate. Products 

Gold, silver, copper, blende, tin. Fine agricultural tert- 
tory. ‘Towns—Salisbury, Tuli, Charter, Victoria, Umtali. 
(4) Gambia.—Cap., Jamestown. Consists of variousislands 

and settlements on the river. Products—Ground nuts, bees- 
wax, rubber, hides, rice, cotton, maize, millet. Separat 
Colony, 1888. Crown Colony. 

(c) Gold Coast Colony.—40,000 sq. miles. Population 
1} millions. Towns—Accra, Cape Coast Castle, Elmina, 
Addah, etc. Products as (4). Note particularly recent events 
in Ashantee. 

(@) Sierra Leone.—4,000 sq. miles. Population 140,00 
Founded in 1787 as an asylum for liberated negroes. Product 
—Palm oil and kernels, benni-seed, cocoa nuts, ground nuts 
ginger, rubber, hides, beeswax and kola nuts, Cap., Free- 
town. Crown Colony. 

(e) Zagos. —Colony and Protectorate. Products as above. 

(f) Niger Coast Pretectorate wider African Associatio 
Cap., Old Calabar. Exports— Oil, kernels, rubber, ivory, et 

(g) Royal Niger Company Protectorate.—Administered by 
Chartered Company, which has secured treaty rights with ab 
300 chiefs. Trade carried on by means of a fleet of steamers 
Chief trading stations—Akassa, Asaba, Lokoja.  Ixports 
(/). Read this up carefully from text-book. 

(h) British East Africa.—Originally administered by 
Imperial British East African Company (the initials of w 
give the name IBEA, sometimes applied to the district, 
chartered 1888; since 1895 a British Protectorate ; neat 
50,000 sq. miles, population 6} millions. A comparatively 
unknown country with a possible great future. — [:xports 
Ivory, hides, rubber, cloves, sesame, ebony, rhinoceros hon 
etc. Cap., Mombasa, with fine harbour. 

(2) Zanzibar.—TVhe dominion consists of the islands of Za 
ziba and Lamu, and a strip of coast. Ruled over by a Sulla 
placed in English sphere of influence (1890). 

(/) Mauritius.—7O5 sq. miles. Population — 400,00 
Crown Colony. Product—Sugar. Chief town—Port Louis 

Dependencies of Mauritius—(1) The Seychelles, (2) B 
rigues, and the Chagos Archipelago, 

(4) Ascension.—Coaling depot. Produces turtles.  ‘ 
Georgetown, 

( iristan a 
Jsland. 

(a) St. Flelena 
coaling station, Cap., Jamestown. 





"Acunha, /na ible /sland, and Ni 


Particularly fine climate. Calling 


Read up all these carefully from text-book, draw maps, le 
nut to memory. 
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Jn connection with this work the student should be careful to note 
the partition of Africa between the States of Europe, and to under- 
stand what is meant by a chartered company, sphere of influence, 
Hinterland, etc. 


9. History.—James I. 
Chief points :— 
(1) His right to the throne.—Learn carefully a genealogical 
table to show this, and also his relationship with Lady Arabella 
Stuart. 


2. The Stuart opinions.—These are very important as 
affecting to a large extent the trend of events for the next cen- 
tury. James was, as his tutor styled him, ‘the wisest fool in 
Christendom ’; that is, he had a vast amount of book-learning, 
but very little common sense. When he came to England he 
had no idea of the English character. He had assumed a be- 
lief which he was careful to expound at every opportunity, and 
which is best known as the ‘ Divine Right ’—A deo rex, a rege 
/ex, that is, the king is created by God and is responsible to 
Ilim alone ; and the law comes from the king. This doctrine 





of absolute monarchy (or of ‘ passive obedience’ on the part of | 
the people) was not confined to civil matters, but was extended | 


to religious affairs, 

The three great sects—English Church, Catholics, and Puri- 
tans—all expected great help from James ; the Catholics, be- 
cause his mother was a Catholic, the Puritans because he 
came from a Presbyterian country. But James was only too 
glad to shake off the yoke he had to bear in Scotland, and as- 
sume an absolute superiority in all questions of church govern- 
ment. Ile favoured the Established Church. ‘No bishop no 
king’ was his answer to those who attacked the prelacy. He 
was too much of a coward to put this Divine Right into prac- 
tice, but it cost Charles I. his head. 

(3) Lady Arabella Stuart Plot,—Devised by Raleigh, who 
was imprisoned 13 years for it and was afterwards executed. 

(4) //ampton Court Conference. 

Cause—The Millenary Petition of a thousand Puritan 
ministers, 
History—Conference between leading men of Puritans 


and Episcopalians at Hampton Court, 1604. James | 


took the chair and the greater share of the speaking. 
\bstruse argument was his strong point, ani he en- 
joyed the opportunity of airing his knowledge. 
Results—(a) A new translation of the Bible, which ap- 
peared in 1611. 
(4) Some minor changes in the Prayer Book. 


(5) Gunpowder Plot.—Caused by the harsh manner in which 
James treated the Catholics. The result of the Plot was to 
deprive Catholics of nearly all their civil rights. 

(6) Zhe Plantation of Ulster.—After the rebellion of the 
Karls of Tyrone and Tyrconnell their lands were forfeited, and 
the greater part of Ulster fell into the king’s hands. He 
nceived the idea of granting these lands to English and Scotch 
ttlers on certain conditions (such as building a strong stone 
use, etc.) which would ensure the peace of the country. 
Ister was thus successfully planted, with the result of ulti- 
tely making Ulster the most prosperous and peaceful part of 
island, and of effectually destroying the trust of the Irish 
English justice. To raise funds, James invented the title of 
ronet, which he sold for £1,080. 


7) James and his parliaments.—James ruled as far as he 

without a parliament, raising money by unjust and illegal 
ns, but che growing power of parliament was abundantly 
wn by their claim for freedom of speech, and by their suc- 
sful attack upon Lord Bacon, 


$) Favourites.—(a) Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, dis- 
graced and died n poverty. 
(2) George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
a life of whom must be prepared. 
) 1622,.—First newspaper started— 7%e IVeekly Newes. 
1620.—The Pilgrim Fathers land in America. 
I t00l Management,—Chap. IX. ‘Scholarship School Man- 
4 Prepare answers to questions at end of book. 


I! mestic Economy. —The 
ing, etc, 


ck room—sanitary precautions, 


Revise any weak part. 


me nch.—Next 5 pages of ‘Le Trésor.’ Revise Irregular 


| 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
. Individual assistance will be given as far as possible by advice, 
solution of difficulties in any subjects, model answers, etc. 


2. Specimens of Writing, Paraphrasing, Maps, Composition, etc., 
will be marked and criticised gratis. 

3- To assist students in rural districts, Freehand or Model Draw- 
ings will be corrected and marked, with hints for improve- 
ment, etc., and returned if accompanied by a postage stamp. 

4 Asa rule, all replies will appear in the Correspondence Column, 
but anyone — an immediate reply may obtain it by 
enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. 

5. To ensure an answer in the next issue queries must be sent by 
the 15th of each month. 


9° 


Name and address of sender, with coupon of current number of 
the PRACTICAL TEACHER, and nom de plume if desired, 
must be enclosed. 


All communications and queries with regard to the PUPIL 
TEACHERS’ AND SCHOLARSHIP COURSE should be ad- 
dressed to ‘A, T. FLuxX, 12, Lower Park Road, Belvedere, Kent’ 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Raimfé.—Your essay contains very good thought—poorly ex- 
pressed. The sentences are too short and detached in meaning. 
The style 1s therefore jerky. Marshal your ideas and connect them 
in logical order, 45 per cent. 

EVELYN W.—Grammar very good, It is not necessary to quote 
rules in parsing. Zere is an Adverb used frequently to place the 
Verb before its subject, it has no definite meaning. It ts not an 
Expletive, as you term it. reathe is Subjunctive Mood, not In- 
dicative. Marks 75 per cent. Essay 50/60. Writing has too much 
slope. 45/60. Practise from a good model. 





Kk. L. J]. — Divide 10 guineas between A and 1 so that § A’s share 
= 3 B. }A=§B or A= 4B or Aasto Bos 4: 3 Pe 
= tof 10 guineas = £60s. b's = 2 of 10 guineas = £4 Ios. od. 


Tuirpd YEAR. —* Vindicate the ways of Ged to man’ is probably 
suggested by Milton’s ‘And justify the ways of God to man,’ 
‘Paradise Lost,’ Book 1, line 26. Little less than angel, see 
Psalm viii. 5. * Thou hast made him a little lower than the angels 


DEVONIAN.—A very good map. 75 per cent. You should, 
however, endeavour to keep the names horizontal as far as possible, 
the uneven lines spoil the general appearance. 

M. A. T.—Analysis : Sentence 3, ‘For he is,’ etc., is adverbial 
of ‘reason’; otherwise correct. Penmanship : Improved, but still 
requires attention. ‘The letters + and w are weak. Do you prac- 
tise from a thoroughly good model? Marks 35/00. 

E.B. (Ellana).—A good well-expressed essay. 55/60. 
LONDON.——You write a very good style, but the writing is som« 
what laboured. ‘The smallhand is shaky. 75 per cent. Essay ; 

Very good, 55/60. 

M.E.G.—A fairly good essay, but you should endeavour not 
much to quote facts as to put down the thoughts aroused hy tho 
facts. Your composition is more a geographical answer than an 
essay. 40/060. 


H.S.—Writing, 32/40. Use a finer pen, and pay especial atten 
tion to the details of the smallhand; the loops do not bear close in 
spection. Composition: Fairly good, 35/60. You would do well to 
carefully revise your essay when written, Some of the sentence 
are awkward expressions, ¢.g., * having little or no calves,’ * would 
be benefactors,’ ‘ this faculty is more akin to animals than human 
beings,’ 
self with perfect clearness. 

ANSWERED BY Postr.—Beta (Halifax); F.A.W. (Doncaster) ; 
M.E.G. (St. Helens); A.C. (Royston); M.B. (Bebside); SLL. 
(Ilolbeton); L.A. (Chester); C.R. (Ilandsworth); C.W. (Amble 
side); J.W.G. (Tunstall); A.G. (Ilorsforth); Ee. 1L.C. (Scarning); 
Angler (Longtown), thanks for good wishes; HL.R. (Middl 
boro); A. L. (Thirsk); K.P. (Braintree); E.C. (Caermarthen); A, G, 
(Llorsforth). 


etc. The first essential in composition is to express your- 


sesaaceatidiaiemasiats 

Tur Grand Duchess of Saxe-Weimar, who takes such an active 
interest in the spread of -Goethe literature, has gr iously accepted 
from Professor Buchheim copies of his editions of Croethe and 
Schiller’s works, published at the Clarendon Press. At the special 
desire of Her Royal Highness, the books have been deposited in 
the new Goethe nil Sch yeA? 
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DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND 


ART. 
Form No. 300. 


S. & A, 
27th June, 1896. 
Sir,—I am directed to inform you that the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education have decided, with the concurrence 
of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, tc modify 
the existing rules for grants for instruction in Science and in Art, 
ntained in the Science and Art Directory and the Minute of the 
srst August 1895, as follows, except as regard Organised Science 
hool ml ‘Traming ( ollege to which these alterations do not 


Lpply 

; In place of payments on the results of examination an attend- 
nee grant, except as stated below, will be made, on the Certificate 
of the Committee of the School, for each attendance of a/ /east an 
hour's duration on the part of a student who has given not less than 
10 such attendances during the session, ‘The minimum grant speci- 
fied will be allowed if the Inspector of the Department reports that 
the teaching and equipment of the School are satisfactory, and that 
the « s or classes are not too large for instruction by the Staff of 
Peacher But these grants may be increased in any subject for 
ett ney up to the maximu pecified ; the efficiency being deter- 
edt by the Inspector’s Report and the success of the class in that 

ect at tl May examination 
(a) 2d. to 6d. for each attendance in a Night Science Class in 


the Elementary Stage, and 4d. to is. 4d. in the Advanced 


Stave nd for each attendance of 14 hour’s duration given to 
practical work in Chemistry, Physics, Metallurgy, or Biology, 
in a properly equipped laboratory, jd. to od. in the 
llement ry Stage, and 6d. to 1 4d. in the Advanced Stage. 
But no more than 60 attendances in any one subject of 
Scien will be counted during one session on behalf of a 
student. or more than 120 attendances altogether, The 
payments for attendance in a day Science Class will be at half 
the above rates ml no more than 120 attendances In any one 
ubject of Science will be counted during one session on be- 
Lalf of any one student, or more than 240 altogether. 

(4) Ad. to 331 to 4d. ; Za. to 6d. ; or 4d. to Sd., for each 
ttendance in an Art School or Class, according to the subject 
or stage et forth below. But no more than 20 attendances in 
ny one subject or stage of a subject in Art will be counted 
during one session on behalf of a student or more than 30 
ltogether in the Elementary Stages of two or more subjects ; or 
more than 60 altogether in the Advanced Stages, or in the Ele- 
mentary and Advanced Stages together, of three or more subjects. 

The grant of 4d. to 3d. applies to Geometrical Drawing, 


Perspective (Elementary Stage), and Drawing 24, 3a, 54 (Ele- 
mentary Stages). 

he vrant of 1d. to 4d. applies to Modelling 18a, Principles 
of Ornament and Design (Elementary Stages), and Drawing 
34, 5a, 56 | \dvanced Stages). 

lhe grant of 3d. to 6d. applies to Painting from Still Life, 
and Painting Ornament, and Perspective (Advanced Stage). 

rhe grant of gd. to 8d. applies to Advanced Stages of Prin- 
ciples of Ornament, Design and Modelling Design ; to Archi- 
tecture, Anatomy, Historic Ornament, Drawing and Modelling 
from the Antique, and Drawing the Antique from Memory. 

2, No student may be registered in the Advanced Stage of any sub- 


ect until he has passed the examination of the Department ir the 


elementary Stage : or has passed some corresponding examination 
which is considered by the De partment to sufficiently meet the re- 
quirements of the case, \ day attendance is one which commences 
hefore 6 p.m., and an°evening attendance one which commences 


fier that hour, except on Saturdays when an attendance after 2 p.m, 


} 


may be counted a evening attendance. 

3. No student may be registered for more than two years for 

ttendances in either the Elementary or the Advanced Stage of any 

one subject, or in an Art Subject without Stages, 

4. The above grants will only be made if the student is of the 
industrial class as defined by the Science and Art Directory ; and if 
the attendances for which the grant is claimed are such as can be 
legitimately registered under the rules, It will be necessary to keep 

pecial registers for the attendances in practical work in Chemistry, 
Physics, Metallurgy, and Biology. It will also be necessary to keep 
of a Subject in Science and for each 
s, of instruction in Art. 








separate reg’sters for eac h Sta 


Stave, or Subject without St 





; No attendance can be registered both for a grant under the 
Code of the English or Scotch Education Department or the 
National Board of Education, Ireland, as well as for a grant from 
the Department of Science and Art. 





6. Honours in Science, Honours in Art, as well as Drawing and 
Modelling from the Life and Architectural Design will continue to 


be paid upon as at present. 


7. The necessary alterations will be made in the next edition oj 
the Science and Art Directory and will come into force for al! 
schools, except Organized Science Schools and Training Colleges, 


in the session 1896—7. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
J. F. D. DoNNeELLy 
—_eoo— 


QUERY COLUMN. 


RULES. 
1. Each correspondent is restricted to oe question. 
2. Each query must be accompanied by the coupon which appears 
on the back wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 
3. Correspondents will oblige by stating, whenever possible, the 
source from which their query has been obtained. 
The Editor of the PRACTICAL TEACHER reserves to himself 
the right to decline to answer any question which is, in his 
judgment, unsuited to the Magazine. 


Robert.—A dealer sold 60 quarters of grain at a profit of 10 per 
cent., and 25 quarters at 15 percent. Had he sold the two quan- 
tities at an average profit of 12} per cent., he would have gain 
£2 3s. 9d. more. What did each quarter cost him ?—(Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, 1894.) 

5 10 per cent. XK 60 = 600 per cent, 
15 per cent. X 25 = 3 
9 





75 per cent. 
75 per cent. 


Sum 
Ora > ‘eo OC8 on = 
Average per cent. sp = Ilyy. 
Increased percentage to gain £2 3s. 9d. more = 1245 — 114 
12 
34° r , 
. »2 3S. 9a. 3 
Increased gain per quarter = *~ 2 6° d. 
: 55 17 


If 64d. is ty per cent., what is 100 per cent., or the cos 
price of one quarter ? 


14, per cent. : 100 per cent. :: 6d. 





105 100 3 
Id. Xx x 34 6ood, = £2 10s, 
17 I 35 
Herne ill. — 
(x +1) soca v) ae 
o-> = 32. 
x 1 r+ 
Letx+y=m;x—) nN. 
: a m n " 
rhen ke = 32. 
M 
And m 32 ; n” = 32m. 
Or m” e232": «s™ = m2”. 


; 
It is evident that » and ~ are integral powers of 2. 


lAnw=a 2; a= 2° 
Then (2*)*> =2°* 4; (2°)? = 2° 
2.42’ = 5 +46; b2°=5 +42. 
- s+e.., sS+a 

~s _—s. ° = 


Giving 4 the integral value 1, 
+ b 6 
= 5 becomes 2 , anda % 


a a 


If 4 = 2, it becomes 4 = ’, anda = 1j. 
a 


: . »_ § 
If 6= 3, it becomes 8 = ©, anda = 1. 
a 


: , e. 9 ; P ; 
If 5 = 4, it becomes 16 = ~, anda = 4%, etc., etc. 


a 


The only possible integral values for a and 4 are thus 


I and 3. 
Since m = x +7, which is the greater of the two quantile 
x+yvand« 1, 
m= 2° = 8, and #2 = 2'=2. 
Or x+ r= 8. 
x , = 2. 
°. & = &, and y = 3. 


Model Answers to Questions in EVERY SUBJECT deal 
with in our Science Section will appear during 
next few months. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


A ‘TEACHERS’ Congress was held on the 15th July at 
Geneva, on the occasion of the Swiss National Exhibition in 
that picturesque city. 

* a. * * ~ * 

[ur German-Austrian Teachers’ Association in Vienna have 
issued an appeal for funds to erect a monument to Dr. Fried- 

h Dittes, the eminent Austrian pedagogue, who died there 
on April 15th last. We regret to say that the Padagogium, 
the valuable educational journal founded by him, will no 
longer appear. 

* * * * * * 

THE Zumbach affair in the Canton of Berne is not yet 
finished. A teacher of this name, it will be rembered, had 
beaten one of his boys. The father complained before the 
courts, but the tribunal acquitted the teacher, and charged the 
father with the costs. Hereupon M. Gobat, the Director of 
Public Instruction in the Canton, took the matter into his own 
hands, and wrote a severe letter of reproof to the teacher 
cquitted. A heated newspaper controversy arose concerning 
the inspector’s right to interfere after the matter had been 
settied in court. M. Gobat himself explained his action in the 
Sund newspaper. He accused the teacher of habitual bru- 

lity, and instanced a case in which he had broken a boy’s 
leg, and only escaped an action on payment of 450 francs. 
He had also recently figured as one of the actors in a fight in 

public-house. But M. Gobat has met with considerable 
esistance. Zumbach has appealed to the Society of Bernese 
leachers, and they have sent a request to the Cantonal Exe- 

tive Council to cancel the reproof pror.ounced by M. Gobat. 
In case this request is not attended to, they intend to raise the 

estion in the Grand Council, the legislative assembly of the 
canton. Their action is based upon one of their bye-laws 
wthorising them to take action in case of unjustifiable non- 
e-clection. It must be borne in mind that in most of the 
Swiss cantons the teachers are elected by the communes for 
periods varying from three to five years, and M. Gobat’s 

tion is taken as prejudicing the teacher’s re-election. 

* * * * * * 

THe German Teachers’ Congress at Hamburg was a very 
successful and useful meeting. The Baltic and Heligoland 

ursions were well patronised ; and although the business 

s more social than educational, several important matters 
ere discussed with much vivacity. Among these were the 

istic education of the masses, and the question of a school 

le. Director Enders moved a resolution against the use 
but the Congress did not adopt the resolution. 
* * * * . * 


fHE Berlin Industrial Exhibition may be said to fulfil the 

redictions of its promoters in so far at least as size and 

ety of exhibits is concerned. The grounds exceed in area 

se devoted to the Paris and Chicago Exhibitions. The 

building cost £80,000, and the whole enterprise bears 

t witness to the material progress of the German 

since the new empire was founded. One of the most 

‘ exhibits, from the teacher’s point of view, is that of 

ippliances. These consist of arrangements for the 

, heating, and ventilation of school-rooms, and various 

s of internal fittings. Among these, the efforts to 

t thoroughly satisfac tory s¢ hool bench are most con- 

lhe pupil should be compelled to sit upright while 

, and should at the same time be able to stand freely. 

the former position the edge of the bench must project 

desk ; in the latter, there must be a gap for the 

lence either the bench must be lifted or put back on 

, or the desk must be pushed back. Various more or 

enious contrivances are shown which effect these 

automatically or otherwise. One manufacturer 

rows the seat, and leaves a recess at the side in which the 
pil can stand with ease. 

* . * * * * 


THE Prussian Bill for the regulation of teachers’ salaries, 


7 nt 
{ 


y thrown out by the Herrenhaus, will be re-introduced 








he unabridged Bible in schools as dangerous and mislead- | a : : 
| distraction. ‘The complexity of city life, and especially the 











next session in a form which, it is hoped, will meet the objec- 
tions of the city burgomasters. ‘The Conservatives are re- 
peating their warning that they will resist any revision of 
teachers’ salaries which is not combined with a radical and 
far-reaching reform of the school system in the interests of 
the Church. Some lively debates may be expected. 


* * x . 


A DISTRICT inspector at Crefeld, Rhine Prussia, is very 
particular as to he manner in which the pupils and teachers 
salute their superiors. According to the /adagogische 
Reform, he makes all the pupils pass him in the corridor and 
bow, as prescribed, every time he visits a school. A teacher 


who had not bowed low enough received a visit from the 


inspector in his class-room, and was reproved for his lack of 
politeness. 


Av the recent Evangelical Social Congress at Stuttgart, 
Dr. W. Rein gave a lucid exposition of the policies of the 
various parties in Germany with respect to the school 
question. ‘The Conservative party regards the school as an 
ecclesiastical institution to be superintended by the clergy. 
The education both of teachers and pupils must be kept 
within narrow bounds in order not to make them unfit for 
their appointed station. The Centre party represents the 
same policy from the Catholic point of view, only the subor- 
dination of school to church is still more strongly insisted 
upon. The Liberals regard the school as a State institution 
for the intellectual training of future citizens. The school is 
undenominational, but religious instruction is handed over to 


| the respective clergymen. Supervision is entirely in’ the 


hands of the State. The national school education is free. 
The teachers as a class are to be made eminently fit for thei 
great work. Lastly, the Social Democrats exclude religious 
instruction, and make instruction free and compulsory in all 
grades. Manual instruction is compulsory. Free mainten 
ance of the poor pupils at least is insisted on, and also of 
promising pupils at the higher schools. 


* * + . . 


SEVERAL local police «authorities in the province of 
Brandenburg have issued decrees against employing school 
children before 7 a.m. or after 7 p.m. for the distribution of 
bread, confectionery, milk, and newspapers, for the sale of 
flowers, or for * putting up ninepins in the public-houses,’ 


* * * ts 7 * 


IN the Deutsche Blitter, Konrad Agahd draws a dismal 
picture of teaching work in a large city like Berlin. He 
deplores the want of stamina and the one-sidedness of the city 
child. Its chief characteristics are superficiality and nervous 


overcrowding of the population, place” the city pupil at a 
terrible disadvantage as against the simple, solid, slow-and- 
sure child of the peasant. 

* * * * * * 

IN Italy, the number of pupils in the elementary schools 
has increased from 1,546,000 in 1871 to 2,292,000 in 1892, 
making an increase of 50 per cent. in 20 years. In the same 
time, the number of illiterates among the recruits has only 
decreased from 57 to 39 per cent. This shows that education 
has not quite been making the strides indicated by the 
increase in the number of pupils. 

. * * * * . 

IN Hungary illiteracy has decreased to 25 per cent. from the 
same amount. This is still very high, and compares un 
favourably with the 8 per cent. of France and the less than 
1 per cent. of Germany and Switzerland. 

* * * * * * 

THE system by which French teachers are enabled to travel 
at half-price on the railways has recently been modified. 
They must now obtain a carte @identité authorising them to 
demand the 50 per cent. reduction, and bearing the signatures 
of the district inspector, the station master, and their own, 
together with their photograph. ‘This is all that is required 
on the State railways. On the private systems tickets are 
issued similar to those for circular tours on the same terms as 
the State tickets. 
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CHE civil responsibilities of teachers for accidents occurring 
to children under their charge continues to disturb our 
French colleagues. It often happens that medical and legal 
functionaries are set in motion for trivial occurrences, or that 
teachers are made responsible for mishaps which were con- 
cealed from them by the children. The Bill brought in by 
M. Malzac to amend the law on this point is not considered 

itisfactory, as it does not make responsibilities comme nsurate 
with powers. It limits, however, the time during which the 


teacher may be considered civilly responsible, anc that is 


* * * * * x 


Tut newly-awakened temperance movement in France 


comes none too soon In the last fifty years, the consump- 
tion of alcohol has more than trebled, while the price has 
more than doubled. In 1830 the number of licensed houses 
was 1 for every 115 inhabitants. In 1893 it was 1 for every 
ol The worst département is that of Scine-Inférieure, where 


the consumption ts 14 quarts per head per annum. The best 
is that of the Landes, where the consumption barely reaches 
i quart per head per annum. 


o * * 


THE wave of adult education which has passed over 


France within the last two years is indeed more like a 
religious ‘revival’ than a sober educational movement. 
\ccording to a report issued by the Minister of Public In- 
struction, 7,500 courses were opened in 1894 g5, and 15.778 
in 1895-96 Phese were in charge of 18,530 teachers and 
professor They lasted three months on an average, with 
three lessons a week he lectures, many with lantern 
views, on yeoevraphy, history, and literature have attracted 
half a million grown-up pupils from all classes. The manner 
in which the teacher have thrown themselves into the 
movement, often without much remuneration, is a great 
credit to them, and the work done must have a marked and 
ibstantial eftect upon the future of the country. 
Pp * * * 

IN Belyium, on the other hand, the adult schools are 
pining away for want of State aid, it is said. There were at 
t one time 1,200 such schools. The Government reduced 
it ibsidies to a vanishing point, and the communes have 
yy iply followed suit 


* 


tHe Belgian Journal des Institutenrs subjects the new 


educational law of 1895 to a somewhat severe criticism. The 
conditions as to payment, stability and promotion are, it says, 
improved, but there are still some grave defects, old and new. 
The teacher’s salary, being charged upon the communes, is 
continually subject to local scrutiny and intrigue. Certain 
penalties may be inflicted upon teachers without a hearing. 
He has to make a public confession of faith, either when 
undertaking or when refusing to give religious instruction. 
When he sick, the presumption is against his moral sound 
ne He is deprived of part of his salary when he needs it 
! mst Nore over, he 5 always subject to political and local 
influences The «Belgian teachers intend to continue their 


tion until they have carried all their points. 


‘ + 4 

THAT France is pre-eminently an agricultural country is 
proved by some figures published in the Journal des Lnstitu 
feurs. Out of a total population of 38 million, 174 million 
belong to the agricultural classes. Most of these are peasant 
proprietor The industrial pcpulation is only 94 millions, 
inal the commercial 4 m Let us compare these figures 
with the figures of the British census of 1891. For England 
and Wales we find an industrial population of over 7 millions 
wed 16 and upwards) as against an agricultural population 
of about a million and a quarter only—the same in number as 
the commercial populatio In Scotland the industrial popu- 
leat s four times the avricultural In lreland, which is 
more of an agricultural country than Great Britain, we have 
nearly a millon agriculturists as against an industrial popula- 
tion of 656,000. Even that proportion is exceeded by France. 


Besides, French agriculture is essentially democratic. They 


| 
have 3 million proprietors, where the United Kingdom has 
only 70,000, and the number of labourers is less than that 
the farmers. The Editor of the Journal des Instituten 
strongly urges the substitution of half-time classes for th 
temporary schools now so much in vogue in the rural districts, 
where the pupils attend only for a few months in mid-winter 


| * * * * * * 


THAT technical education in agriculture is found necessary 
in other countries also is evident from the activity displayed 
is this direction by the Indian Government. ‘ Except a small 
fraction, says the Zudian Journal of Education, ‘all th 
labourers of India are connected directiy or indirectly with 
this important industry, and Government has, for a long time, 
shown its anxiety to give a good scientific training in agricul. 
ture to those who own and farm land. The Agricultural 
College at Saidapet is evidence of this ; the various attempts 
to establish Agricultural Schools and model farms in eacl 
district, the cattle shows and implement exhibitions that an 
annually held, and the various committees that have reporte 
on this subject, notably that presided over by Mr. Nichols 
show that Government has extended a paternal hand to this 
important industry. The difficulty, however, is to reach th 
ryot, to actually impress upon him and convince him of thi 
importance of improved methods and modern implements, t! 
necessity of efficient manuring, the possibility of improving 
his cattle by selection, and various other facts, the results 
modern scientific research, all helping to get more out of the 
land, and thus to increase the prosperity of the country, 
Until the ryot is far better educated than he is at prest 
most of these truths, even when demonstrated by mod 
farms, seem impossibilities, and the methods that the n 
uses now are those that have been in use for centuries.’ 





* * > ” ~ x 


THE fate of the Mamtoba School Question under the n 
Canadian Government will be watched with much interes‘. 
It is absurd to maintain that tariff questions are at the botto1 
of Sir C Tupper’s defeat. Mr. Wilfrid Laurier’s tempera 
attitude on the school question appeals to Canadians mot 
than the coercionist policy of the Conservative ex-premic! 
But in any case, the next steps in this important educatio 
matter will be fraught with considerable anxiety to 
statesmen in charge of it. 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ PRIZE 
COMPETITIONS. 


1. A prize of One Guinea is offered for the best reproductiot 
the Map of the Transvaal on the Supplement presented w ith 
June number. 


The map may be drawn any size, painted or coloured in any W2) 

A prize of One Guinea is offered for the best Original Essay 
on ‘My Cuter DirFicuLTy IN TEACHING, AND How ! 
*MEET IT.’ 

(The Essay not to exceed two foolscap pages. ) 

A prize of One Guinea is offered for the best specimen of t 
following :—‘ On a piece of calico, nine inches square, show spe 
mens of Seam and Fell, Patch, at least two Tucks, and Stitching 


In assigning marks in all competitions, regard will be had to! 
year of apprenticeship of the competitor. 


Competitors must send Coupons of both the July and Augus 
numbers of the ‘P. T.’ See conditions announced in July numbe 


Solutions to Arithmetical Prize Papers, 
W. P. Workman, M.A., B.Sc., will appea’ 


next month. 
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THE 


HOLIDAY TRAVEL AND 
IN TEACHING. 


ITS USE 


MANY and diverse are the joys of travel. They are so 
generally recognised, moreover, that there is little need to 
dwell on them. The change of scene and novelty of experi 
ence bring with them numerous pleasing incidents. ‘The ex- 

laration of the mountain climb, the restfulness of a stay in 
some quiet valley, the soothing effect of gently gliding over 
the surface of some placid lake are types of the varied delights 
enjoyed by the traveller. Charming, too, 
are the fresh natural beauties which a jour- 
ney through strange lands is wont to unfold 
asa feast of delight for the eyes. Unaccus- 
tomed modes of speech, odd fashions cf 
dress, quaint manners and ways are fre 
quent subjects of interest and amusement. 
Very real enjoyment may be found also ia 
noteworthy architectural features of churches, 
castles, and cottages, as well as in remark- 
ble forms of rock and stream. 

The uses of travel are no less manifold. 
They are also closely bound up with its 
pleasures. The clear bracing air that makes 
aman rejoice, that causes the eye to gleam 
with joy, and the spirits to dance with de- 
light, fills the lungs with new life, and 
makes the cheeks glow with health. Scenes 
of quict beauty soothe and restore the jaded 
and over-wrought brain. But this, 
generally acknowledged. The educative 
use of travelling to the traveller is also ad- 
mitted ; and as formerly what was known as 
‘the grand tour’ was regarded as an essen- 
tial part of the liberal education of a wealthy 
young man, so now in these days of easier, 
ule ker, and cheaper locomotion it Is very 
practically recognised that travelling abounds 
It is, doubtless, one of the 
surest ways of acquiring new knowledge. 
But travelling may be as fertile in ideas as 
in the knowledge of facts. The mind may 
be led by travel to work in new grooves ; 
new feelings may be awakened, new sym- 
pathies called into existence. Insular nar 
rowness and pride may be checked and 
abated, and broader and more charitable 

ws and opinions may be fostered and 

raged. It is no slight thing for an 
lishman, proud of his mother tongue, to 

ne convinced that all the needful inter- 

‘of man with man can be maintained 
without the use of the English language. 
Lessons of self-reliance and of obligation to 
thers are impressed upon those who travel 
use their minds ; and whoever 
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in useful lessons. 
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disposition will find in travel abun- I i 


OF MAP OF RHINE— 
DRACHENFELS. 
Seale §th that of actual Map. 
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dant opportunities of cultivating it. 

establishment of travellers’ clubs and 
sociations for promoting co-operative 
a testimony to the increased recognition of the 
nal advantages of travel, and a means of bringing 
dvantages within the reach of a greater number of 
rs of Rudolf Toppfer’s delightful chapters in ‘ Voyages 
ig,’ will remember how pleasantly the author tells of 
day travels with a band of pupils, and how thoroughly 
ind it possible to combine recreation with a most 
form of education. In a smaller way it may be hoped 
e series of * Visits of Instruction,’ now appearing in the 
{ this Journal, may show how educational use may b« 

! such ‘tiny travels.’ 
‘bject of this paper is, however, to call attention to on¢ 
which teachers may well turn their own holiday ex- 


to good account in teaching, a special use of travel 
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which has, perhaps, received less general consideration than it 
deserves. We are well aware that many teachers, perhaps 
most, do in the course of their lessons make incidental 
reference to their journeys and the places they have visited. 
The point to be considered is whether instruction based on 
holiday travelling might not be made more advantageous by 
being made more systematic. There seems to be good ground 
for believing that it might, in the knowledge of what has been 
done in one school by a teacher who has for several years 
made such instruction a special feature in her work. This 
teacher, the head mistress of a large and successful Board 
School in South London, has, with great kindness and at the 
cost of much trouble, placed her experience at our disposal, 
and we propose to give some detailed account 
of the manner in which the work is carried 
out, 

Being extremely fond of foreign travel, the 
teacher in question has for some years spent 
her summer holidays out of England, 
visiting in turn Scotland, Ireland, France, 
Madeira, Norway, Germany, and Switzer- 
land, the last two more than once. During 
her tours she has made extensive notes of 
interesting incidents, of the most beautiful 
scenery, of the customs of the people, their 
industries, and their modes of dress, of the 
public buildings and historical associations, 
of simple illustrations of physical geography, 
and other scientific subjects. 

Then she has collected views to illustrate 
her journeys—photographs of towns, cathe 
drals, lakes, mountains, waterfalls, peasants 
in native costume, and other subjects of in- 
terest. Specimens of manutacture, such as 
lace, wood carving, toys, and some natural 
curiosities have accumulated, 
After the return all these interesting articles 
are arranged, the notes are studied, books 
about the country visited are brought into 
requisition, and a regular lecture is prepared 
and given to the elder girls in the school, in 
fact, to as many as can be expected to take 
an intelligent interest in the subject. Even 
the younger children have a briefer account 
of the simpler matters that are suited to 
their more limited capacity 

The teacher spares no trouble to make 
her teaching thoroughly interesting and im 
pressive. She draws upon her friends for 
means of illustration, has special maps and 


also been 





drawings prepared, seeures sometimes the 
use of a magic lantern and set of slides, 
and so contrives to excite the interest of the 
pupils, and to make her explanations the 
more citective, 

Phe records of this good lady’s travelling 
experiences, which have from time to time 
furnished her with materials for lectures to 
her scholars, would appear perfectly por 
tentous in amount if one should attempt to 
deal with the whole in this paper. But, per 
haps, the best plan of indicating the way in 
which it is practically applied will be to 
from our des vichesses the account of 
expedition, and give fairly full details of its educational treat- 
ment. By choosing the one which is likely to be less familias 
to our readers we may succeed in providing what has special 
features of interest for them, and also in avoiding ground 
partly covered by the contributors of other hx liclay papers to 
this journal. ; 

Let us take then the excursion to Madeira. 
share in this begins even before the 





select embarras on 


The scholars’ 
itself, for our 
teacher friend having secured a passage on the twin-screw 
steamship Sco/, on its first outward 
special order for a party of the elder girls, accompanied by 
herself and her colleagues, to go 
while it was stationed in the Royal Albert Dock. 
can recall their own first visit to of the maynificently- 


voyage 


voyage obtained also a 


some ol over the vessel 


Those who 


one 
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equipped ocean liners may imagine what a treat che girls, 
most of whom had never been on a ship before, would have 
in this visit of inspection, and hardly fail to realise the 
educational value of such an object lesson. As our friend 
says, this was in itself in its way quite an education. The 
vessel, built entirely of steel, had many special features, having 
been constructed to combine size, strength, speed and safety 
in the highest degree. It had a weight of 4,000 tons, tonnage 
6,860, total le ngth 540 fect, 
engines of over 11,000 horse 
power, and by its extraordi 
nary speed and ease of move 
ment it has since gained the 
name of the ‘ White Albatross 
of the Cape.’ Recently we 
understand it has been se 
vered amidships, and had its 
length increased by 50 feet, 
so as to bring its tonnage up 
to 7,815 tons. It is just about 
to start again to the Cape. 
For most of the passengers 
the actual voyave be gan at 
Southampton. The parting 
of friends on board a bie liner 
is usually marked by many 
touching incidents ; but on 
this occasion there was the 
additional excitement con 
nected with the departure of 


General Booth and his party A CARO AT 
on one of his missionary 
tours. \ very interesting sight on board before starting 


was the muster of all the ship’s officers and crew, some 250 
or 260 in all, for the roll-call and examination by the doctor. 
rhis took place on a long free space on the deck. The pro- 
menade deck is over 250 feet long. 

The teacher’s note book contains of course references to the 
ordinary incidents of the voyage, the passing of particular 
points, the speaking with passing vessels, the significant 
lesse ning of the number at meals, espec i lly during the cross- 
ing of the Bay of Biscay, and 
then when the stormy bay is 
left behind, and all the pas 
sengers have found their 
sea-le Ss, there are the plea 
sant amusements on deck, 
quoits and tennis, singing 
and dancing, and so on tll 
after four days’ steaming it 
begins to be understood 
about midnight that the 
vessel is nearing Madeira. 
Funchal, the capital, is the 
only port. To those on the 
ship it presents a noteworthy 
appearance : the rounded bay 
is backed by an amphitheatre 
of the rising shores, studded 
by twinkling lights in the 
scattered houses. The na 
tives, warned of the arrival 
of a large new vessel, have 
issembled on the beach 
with torches and coloured 
lights. As the vessel stays 
only a short time for coal 
ing, and adding necessary 
provisions, not to take in carge, they endeavour to make 
the most of their opportunity ; they come out in small 
boats, clamber up the ship’s side, and offer for sale the pro- 
duce of the island, such as lace, embroidery, basket work, gold 
and silver filigree work, and also fruits, pines, bananas, figs. 
It is amusing to notice how the prices asked come down and 
down again as the time for departure draws nearer. ‘The fire- 
men, who have been stoking for the ship’s boilers, come up 
from below to see the foreign arrivals, and with eyes gleaming 
brightly in their hot and blackened faces add to the weirdness 








VIEW OF FUNCHAL AND BAY, 


of the scene of excitement as the passengers prepare to 
land. Mr. Jones, a genial Welshman, landlord of the ‘ Bella 
Vista’ Hotel, comes on board to claim his party and guide 
them ashore. The landing is effected by small boats, for 
there is no proper pier, or was not at the time we write of ; and 
as there is almost constantly a surf rolling up the shore, 
care and experience are needed in managing the boats, 
When they have surmounted the surf and reached the edge of 
the water, bullocks are yoked 
to them to draw them quite 
ashore. ‘The novelty of such 
a landing in the night, or in 
‘the wee sma’ hours ayont 
the twal,’ is very striking. 
The passengers enter convey- 
ances drawn by oxen, and 
are drawn up steep, narrow, 
winding, ill-paved and ill. 
lighted streets to the hotel, 
The place is strangely silent, 
except for the customary in- 
cessant yelling of the bullock- 
drivers. 

Rest and refreshment fol- 
low the exciting scene, and 
when daylight comes there is 
a visit to the Custom-house 
for the baggage to be ex- 
amined. The Portuguese cus 
toms officers are very courte 
ous and patient, and this is 
found to be the general 
character of the natives of Madeira. Here may be give 
two or three brief geogri aphical notes Madeira lies ; 
tween the 32nd and the 33rd parallel of north latitude, 
distance of more than 1,300  mailes south of Southampton, "It 
is over 30 miles long, and nearly half as wide, and has an 
area of 240 square miles. The 17th meridian of west longi- 
tude divides it into two almost equal parts. A good map, 
such as our friend makes a practice of having prepared, 
serves to indicate routes of travel and to impress facts of 

topography. 

Funchal, the capital, 
~; on the south-east of the is- 
land. It contains 35,000 in 
habitants, or rather mor 
than one-fourth of the whole 
population. Among its not 
able features are its splendid 
bay, its cathedral, a theatre 
where performances are 0 
casionally given, fine guinta 
or residences with beautiful 
gardens, and three markets 
for fish, meat, and fruits re 
spectively. In the latter ar 
sold fresh figs, grapes, bana 
nas, pines : and other juicy and 
refreshing fruits ; and woul 
be customers are urgently 1 
vited to taste before buying 
In the fish market are so 
several sorts that are strange 
to English eyes. 

The means of locomoti 
are very remarkable. Tht 
commonest conveyance is the 
caro, a Carriage seating fou 
persons, going not on wheels, but on wooden runners shod wit 
iron, and drawn by a pair of bullocks. This team is managet 
by a boy who goes in front and drags the patient beasts, anda 
man who walks at the side and prods them with a goad, while 
both man and boy keep up a constant shouting at the top? 
their voices. As the streets are made with large cobble 
stones, the progress of the caro is not wont to be rapid. The 
caro has a canopy supported at the four corners by upright 
rods, and curtains are drawn round the sides, so that it ha 
some such appearance as an old-fashioned four-p cst bedstt: 
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Another mode of conveyance is by riding in a hammock, 
shich is supported palanquin-fashion on a pole resting on 
the shoulders of two carriers. The net-work and canopy for 
the head of the hammock is usually of varied and gay colours. 
[here is a soft cushion for the head of the rider, and, accord- 
g to our friend’s experience, this mode of travelling is one 
{the easiest, pleasantest, and most luxurious possible. 

Another vehicle is the mountain sledge, or sleigh, which is 
sed in descending steep mountain roads. A sledge wili hold 
vo or three travellers, and is guided and controlled by two 

, who go behind it and have charge of a rope each, by 
yeans of which they keep a check on its speed, which is 
ry rapid. It is curious to English people to notice that no 
veeled vehicles are used. 

Mountain journeys are also made on horseback, and the 
orses used are of a spirited kind, trained specially for the 


work. 
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d ill. The notes of two or three excursions on the island made by 
hotel, the party to which our informant belonged, will serve to intro 
silent, uce the various modes of locomotion already mentioned, 
ary in da set of miniature models, beautifully made in wicker- 
work at the request of the said teacher, helps the scholars to 
understand the whole very clearly. 
The excursion to Rabagal, a lofty spot near the centre of 
western half of Madeira, was arranged and managed with 
remarkable 
and skill 
the land 
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ammock cat 
its not ers were wait- 
plendid ng forthe land- 
theatre g of passen 
are 0 gers, and = in 
guint their white shirts and gay coloured scarves they presented 
eautiful i striking appearance as they sprang up in the morning 
narkets ght with the back-ground of dark-brown rocks. One 
uits re y one the party were told off into the hammocks with 
tter are daittere coloured fringes and hangings, the men com 
s, bana tng eagerly for the lighter weights. - Soon the long line 
icy and formed, and up the mountain path the bearers 
| would vith sure and steady step. On the way there are plenty of 
ntly i cidents to amuse and enliven the travellers. At various 
buying ints they can realise the picturesque appearance of thei: 
ure sold train, with the wonderful variety of form and colour 
strange ‘ar and other clothing. Some twenty minutes after 
the hammock ride, a cup of tea without milk and 
omotion biscuits, provided by the foresight of the leader, are 
. 7 t uit to each. Now a heavy member is spilt, his weight 
too much for his hammock. Precautions are taken 
ing fo sainst_ a recurrence of such an accident. Good walkers 
hod with lly alight to relieve the carriers. At length the 
nanage enters a tunnel cut through the solid rock 
ts, and2 And rly a mile long. On entering each of the party 
d, while ied with a light, but in a short time all the lights 
e top? out by the splashing of water from the roof, and 
» cobbie Is progress is made in almost total darkness. From 
id. TI twenty minutes are occupied in going through 
; upright ie cl. After issuing from it the road_ still rises. 
t it has wering of the temperature during the ascent 
bedstes noticeable, and all warm wraps available are 
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needed. For a time a but it 
soon disappears. 

At § a.m. a bountiful breakfast is enjoyed at an engineer’s 
hut, to which the provisions have been brought by the leader 
and his helpers. Everywhere one is charmed by the lovely 
and luxuriant vegetation, the foliage being large and abun- 
dant, and the flowers marvellous for number, size, and richness 
of colour, The paths are precipitous, and tiny streams rush 
ing down the mountain sides add to the beauty of the views. 
At Rabagal there is a remarkable fall of great height. Here 
the rocks are very grand. Members of the party alight from 
their hammocks at certain spots, and make little ¢éours for 
the sake of seeing views not otherwise accessible ; but great 
care is needed, as the paths are narrow, and the sides steep, 
and a slip would be fatal. One interesting feature is the 
Levada, an important artificial watercourse, or kind of aque 
duct, which occupied over twenty years in making. Some of 
the workmen had to be suspended by ropes at a height of 
700 feet. The irrigation of the land for purposes of cultivation 
is an important matter, and one is interested to hear how some 
of the natives contrive to steal water for their land by ingeni 
ously diverting or tapping the channels. During the journey 
photographs of the party are taken with wonderful back 
grounds and settings of scenery. After resting and enjoying 
the novel and delightful views of ravine and spring, mountain 
and waterfall, 
the travellers 
take again to 
their ham 
mocks, and the 
descent is com 
menced. When 
they arrive at 
the engineer’s 
hut, they are 
ready for an 
other meal, 
with which 
they drink 
some of the 
wine for which 
Madeira is 
noted. They 
are warned for 
satety’s sake 
against  treat- 
ing the ham- 
mock men to 
drink, as so 
much depends 
on the sureness 
of their footing. On the way down sugar canes are noticed 
growing in such patches as are exposed to the sun. Sugar is 
not manufactured in Madeira, but a sort of sugar brandy is 
made from the juice of the cane. Sugar is usually dear. ‘The 
travellers were told it had recently cost ts. 6d. per lb., and 
tea was as much as 7s. 6d. As they arrive at the beach the 
Portuguese sing native songs. It is noticeable that the 
hammock-bearers improvise songs as they march, touching 
upon incidents in the journey, and including comments on the 
travellers. The steam launch is entered in the 
Darkness comes on suddenly, and after a short voyage the 
lights of Funchal come in sight. ‘The excursion is finished 
22 hours after the time of starting. 

Some other excursions are made, but none so long as the 
one we have fully described. One to J/ount Church is made 
on horseback, and this to many of the party is a novel experi- 
ence. The horses are fine spirited creatures, worth in some 
cases as much as £80 or 4100. They are shod with iron 
shoes, hooked so as to give them a firm foothold on the steep 
roads. As they dash up the steep places it is amusing to see 
how nervous some of the inexperienced riders become, and 
how the guides check the course of the steeds by hanging on 
to their tails. 

The downward journey is accomplished in mountain 
sledges, which are most skilfully managed by two men for 
each. They run on wooden runners, in some such way as a 
toboggan sleigh, and so swiftly do they rush down the steep 


mountain mist comes on, 
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path, that whereas the ascent on good horses took an hour, 
the descent occupies but ten minutes. 

Another excursion was up the Grand Curra/, an immense 
mountain chasm, some parts of which were very steep. Part 
of the ascent is made on horseback, and part on foot. In 
some of the most precipitous places near the summit, the 
travellers have to be helped up by men who use alpenstocks. 
‘The scenery on the route is extremely varied, rich, wild, and 
magnificent. The clear blue of the skies, the purple tints of 
the distant mountains, with the abundant dark-green foliage, 
and the large yay flowers, produce wonderful effects of colour. 
from the highest point reached, the party walk down for 
about a mile, then remount their horses, and ride to a cave, 
where refreshment is provided in true gipsy fashion, with reci- 
tation and singing by way of entertainment, and all are back 
at Bella Vista in time for seven o’clock dinner. 

The last excursion during the stay is up the Rrdbetro Frio, 
or Cold Stream. Here, as in almost every part of the island, 
are to be seen the densely-growing trees,—chestnuts, laurels, 
palms, and shrub-like plants,—from which the name Madeira, 
meaning the island of wood, is derived. The luxuriance of its 
vegetation and its delicious climate have gained for it another 
name however—the Garden of Eden. Rising from the woods 
in various places might be seen the light curling smoke that 
marked the spots where charcoal-burners were engaged in 
preparing fuel for winter use. On this journey, as well as 
the others, there are signs of the volcanic character of the 
island in the form and nature of the rocks and the appear- 
ance of pat hes of cooled lava. 

Having indicated the mode in which the excursions may be 
described, we will briefly jot down a few notes respecting cer- 
tain features of life in the island. The houses have flat roofs 
and are built of white stone. There are no fire-places, as the 
climate is, as a rule, too warm for fires to be needed. The 
houses are often in the midst of very gay gardens. The 
wealth of flowers is astonishing. ‘The geranium has been in- 
troduced, and now forms perfect hedges almost covered with 
large blooms. It grows, indeed, like a weed. Cut flowers, 
however, soon droop owing to the heat and dryness of the 
climate 

The women wear no bonnets, but handkerchiefs of gay 
colours are twisted round their heads. ‘They wash clothes in 
the streams. ‘The boots worn are made of a thin buff leather, 
rather soft, and not unlike wash leather. ‘This renders them 
less liable to slip on the steep roads, espe ially as they have 
no thick heels or soles. ‘There are many beggars to be met 
with, and though very civil and respectful, they are very per- 
sistent ‘ 

The chief industries are lace-making and embroidery, both 
of which are exquisitely done ; wickerwork, in the form of 
fancy baskets, easy chairs, vehicles, etc. ; gold and silver fili- 
gree of skilful workmanship ; inlaid wood-work,  feather- 


tlowers, and spinning silk. Samples of much of this work, 
including fancy baskets, wicker models of native vehicles, 
embroidered garments, fine lace, a beautiful silk scarf, a 


watch-guard with links ingeniously made of horsehair, and 
a guord were bought on the island, and brought into use as 
illustrations at school. 

But the sojourn on the lovely island draws to a close, and 
the work of packing has to be done ; and one night, at about 
midnight, the Dunotfar Castle is signalled, and arrives oft 
Funchal at 2.30. Hasty preparations are made for embark- 
ing, but as the vessel stays till daylight, the visitors have 


the opportunity of witnessing the famous diving boys. Little 
fellows come out in small boats, and are ready to dive irito the 
water after the smallest silver coin which may be thrown in, 


and which they recover with great skill. 
the ship’s side, 


Some clamber up 
ind dive from the bulwarks. In the deptas ot 
the clear water they may be seen struggling eagerly for the 
coins thrown in The natives come on board also to sell their 
wares, and again may be observed the significant dropping of 
the prices as the time of departure draws near. 

It is needless to dwell on the incidents of the homeward 
Voy \s the outward passage was made on the tinest ship 
of th ion Line, the return was made on the finest, or 


! 


U) 
nearly the finest, vessel of the Castle Line. ‘The holiday was 


thoroughly successful, and some of its fruits we have had 


pleasure in placing before our readers. 


Since then other foreign excursions have been similarly 
treated. The next was a summer cruise in the Norwegiap 
Fiords. A map of the route was prepared ; a collection of 
photographs, some taken during the journey, others published 
as the album of the steamship 4/éano, was used for illustra. 
tion. To these were added the volume Norwegian Pictures, 
and other large illustrations selected from back numbers oj 
the Graphic. By means of these and lively descriptions th 
children were enabled to acquire some idea of the quie 
solemnity of the far-reaching fiords, and the marvellous grandeur 
of the mountain ridges which enclose them; of the harbour 
and fish market of Bergen ; of the old cathedral of Trondhjen 
with its quaint external carvings of past centuries, and Thor. 
waldsen’s speaking sculpture within of Christ saying : Aommer 
til mig, ‘Come unto Me’; of the distant dreamy town of 
Molde, and the exquisite picture its church contains of the 
‘Angel of the Resurrection’ ; of the curious mountain railway 
from Vossevangen to the coast, with its scores of tunnels ; of 
the never-to-be-forgotten journey up the Naerodal Valley to 
Stalheim and beyond, and the majestic waterfalls in th 
neighbourhood. All these scenes and many others are brought 
home to the scholars in a very impressive fashion. The dress 
and customs of the people are similarly illustrated by photo- 
graphs, and samples of their work, by pictures of the spinning 
wheel and of the carriole, and specimens of the country’s 
produce. 

Other summer holidays spent in Switzerland have afforded 
abundant material for the kind of teaching we are advocating 
A tour from Berne to Lucerne, by way of Lake Thun, t! 
Gemmi Pass, the valley of the ‘mad Visp,’ to Zermatt and t! 
Gorner Grat, with the marvellous panorama to be seen then 
from ; over the Rieder Alp and the “2 ggischhorn to the Rhor 
Valley; from the Rhone Glacier over the Grimsel Pass and | 
the Handeck Falls to Meyringen, thence over the Joch Pass 
to the quiet littke Eden of Engelberg, and then to Lucern 
with its lovely lake and surrounding mountain peaks, could 
not fail to be made interesting by an enthusiastic travell 
and a sympathetic teacher. Among the illustrations of this 
tour were, of course, the large route-map, photographs coll 
ted on the way, samples of Swiss workmanship, the mod 
a mountain chalet, wood-carvings of the mountain goat,t 
mountain porter and the peasant, specimens of the ede: 
weiss, the blue gentian, and other Alpine flowers. Beyoné 
these a capital set of lantern-slides was borrowed, so that the 
places visited could be shown on the screen ; and for adding 
further to the actuality of the lesson the teacher dons het 
specially-made garb for mountain-going. 

The latest of these travel-lectures by this painstaking teache 
describes a recent tour of eleven days up the Rhine and on 
Munich. For this an assistant-teacher has prepared, under the 
direction of the head, a very large illustrated map of tht 
Rhine, occupying four or five lengths of drawing paper. 1 

towns along the banks of the river from Coln to Mainz at 
shown not only in position but in shape and character ; tt 
bridges and islands are also carefully indicated, and neat 
drawings of important buildings are made in their prope 
positions. One section of this, that from Coln to Bont,’ 
reproduced on a very much reduced scale for the purpose 
this paper. The chief legends associated with the great nve 
of Romance are touched on in the lecture ; the wonderk 
rocks .and ruins which abound on its banks are show! 
photographs and other pictures, and in similar fashion ' 
noble cathedral of Cologne, the castle of Heidelberg, 
quaint buildings of Nuremburg, and the art treasures 
Munich are graphically described and illustrated. 

While this article is in course of writing, the teacher ¥ 
has so kindly supplied us with so much material for 
planning another excursion for this present summer, which § 
to extend to the eastern Alps and Tyrol ; and this she p™ 
poses to have illustrated by maps and drawings _ prepa! 
under her direction by the most advanced girls 
school. 

It should be stated that all the upper standard scholars 
encouraged to write reports of their recollections of tM 
tures, anc especially of any points which strike them 4s | 
ticularly interesting. ' 

Some readers may be disposed to raise the question wht 

| these lessons can have a greater real value than ord 
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tine lessons in geography. ‘To this question there are two 
nswers. Inthe first place it will be generally admitted that 
hile the most distinct and permanent impressions made upon 
ehuman mind are those which result from one’s own personal 

rience, the next in clearness and permanence are those 


ich are made by the earnest and vivid descriptions of one | 


sho unfolds the budget of what he or she has seen and under- 
yone. It must be remembered that the descriptions we have 
ndeavoured to give, suffer not only from the lack of the 
ibundant visible pictorial and other illustrations, but also from 
the absence of that power of the living voice, which by varied 


tones of sympathy and enthusiasm is able to arouse and keep | 


ve the intérest of the hearers. Above all, they suffer from 
eing for the most part the record of impressions derived at 
ond hand instead of from the actual personal experience, 
ich forms so important an element in this form of teaching. 
is personal touch it is, as wili be readily understood, which 
ves to any record the most perfect air of vwratsemblance. 
\llowing for these points, there must be few who will not 
cede a very high value to such lessons as we hav 
scribed. 
hut there is a further answer to the supposed question. 
lhe sole object, even the main object of such teaching is not 
mere imparting of geographical facts. It attempts to play 
igher part in education. It is calculated to enlighten the 
upils, to develop their powers of observation, to broaden 
views of human life, to awaken their sympathies, in 
rt, to afford them as far as may be some of those advan- 
ges of travel which we set forth in our opening paragraphs. 
Une other possible objection we must touch upon in con- 


sion. Some teachers wisely and naturally wish to keep 


their holidays free from the worries of their ordinary work. 
They ‘bar’ talk and, as far as possible, thought of ‘ shop.’ 
ind some may be inclined to think that the thought of laying 
pa store of materials for lessons may intrude upon and in- 
erfere with their holiday enjoyment. They may fear it will 
mea ‘bore.’ But this need not be the case. Holiday 
wellers naturally wish to take note of things to tell thei 


nds ; and they are all wont to collect views and souvenirs 


fthe places they visit. Doing this does not detract from 
eir pleasure, but adds toit, and to include a thought for their 
holars need not alter the pleasant character of their pur- 
Chey will undoubtedly find one special advantage in 

in we commend. The poet tells how the war-worn 
crippled and old, tasted again the joy of battle as he 

ered his crutch and showed how fields were won.’ 
teacher-traveller, without waiting for life’s decline, 

iving systematic accounts of his holiday travels, live 
those experiences which brougit him so much 

In fact he lives his pleasures over again in a re- 

free from the anxiety occasioned by the passing 

s, difficulties, and discomforts which are inseparable 
ual journeyings in strange lands. And the repetition 
ravel lectures, which need not be limited to a 
livery, but may be given again and again in suc 
ears, will serve to keep alive and fresh and green 

e of ‘sunny memories’ gathered in many lands, and 
anew the joys of ‘golden days’ gone by. All this 
rove ample compensation for the trouble that may be 
in preparing and giving the practical instruction 
escribed. Account must also be taken of that feel 
sfaction which must arise from knowing that on 
led others to enjoy, if only at second-hand, such 
as circumstances may effectually prevent most of 
enjoying by actual personal experience ; and this 

t addition to the reward for one’s efforts, if indeed 

ny truth in the altruistic principle that the highest 
of all human pleasures are those we share with 


Jur September No. will contain ‘ Visits of Instruc- 
tion, No. 3—The Daily Chronicle Paper 
Mills, Sittingbourne,’ fully Illustrated. 


THE INSPECTOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


BY AN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. 


The Education Bill ) Ler us in the first place, my friends, as 
‘In Memoriam.’ §  fellow-labourers in the educational 
vineyard, felicitate ourselves upon the sudden collapse of the 
wondrous Bill. Amidst a few de jote, and almost unanimous 
applause, the coup de grace came off some tive days after reach 
ing the committee stage. .)/7radile dictu, it got its death lunges 
from its quondam friends. I am no party man, yet it must 
be owned that the Tories were not intended for constructive 
legislation. They do much better at i mpire work, 


| ‘Tempora mutantur, et ? Asked by Mr. Acland how intermit- 


nos mutamur in illis.’ § tent inspection was answering, 
Sir John Gorst replied that it was a clear success, inasmuch 
as the Inspectors were no longer regarded as critics only, but 
as advisers and friends. And yet it was only four years ago, 
at Leeds, that Mr. J. H. Yoxall, M.P., alluded to these gentle 
men as the most unrestrained autocrats west of Russia. Verily 
we may ejaculate, ‘Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in 
illis.’ 


Intermittent Inspection )} This brings me to the subject of 

is Working Well. ) intermittent inspection, whereof 
I have many things to say. Technically these visits are 
spoken of under the title ‘Article 84 Bb.’ Speaking as an 
Inspector with nearly twelve months’ experience now of this 
84 B business, | must confess that | find the work far more 
congenial than the annual parade. Chiefly because one sees 
the school in its work-a-day attire, minus the oiled heads, 
garlanded stovepipes, and unmerited adoration. The whol 
thing was more or less stage play. Uibane managers greeted 
one with overpowering welcome, and the scholars were often 
paralysed with nervous excitement. For my own part, | 
prefer it much to walk in unexpected, and quietly tour round 
the premises, advising, encouraging, or criticising, as the 
occasion requires, unescorted by the luminaries of the town- 
ship. 


An ‘84 B’ Visit. } Now for the modus operandi. ‘Vhis differs 
What transpires.) — in detail almost with each school that | 
visit. I have read several descriptions in various educational 
journals upon Inspectors’ visits. ‘These have all been very 
good in their way, but an account given by an Inspector him 
self should be more useful. In the first place, | have to bean 
in mind the educational standing and the surrounding circum 
stances of the school. Again, should it be a first visit, then 
I act differently from what I should at a final one for the 
year. My sole object at a first visit is to obtain a thorough 
grasp of the school in its fow/ ensemble. With this view | 
endeavour to arrive carly to note the assembling and prepara- 
tions for the day’s work. During the Divinity lesson, | look 
round the playground, inspect the log-book, premises, and 
registers. Should the master be at liberty, | take an inven 
tory of his staff, with the size of his classes, and make notes 
of any spe ial difficulties he may mention, or of any improve 
ments in accommodation or apparatus he may wish me to 
ask for, 


How I take the Bearings of? After my consultation with the 
the School in its Entirety. \ head teacher, I look up the 
pupil-teachers, and inquire what facilities they have for pri 
vate study, what text-books they use, and sometimes drop 
them a few friendly hints as to their studies. Then, still 
assuming it is my first visit, whilst the time-table is being 
strictly adhered to, I walk round to each class, and spend as 
far as necessary an equal time with every class, noting ow 
the subjects are being taught, Zow the discipline is main- 
tained, whether the desks are suitable, and what kind of 
materials and apparatus are in evidence. Should I be visit 
ing an important Board School manned by certificated class 
teachers, it more often happens that I have no cause for 
interference in any way. Should the discipline be good and 
the teacher av fait as regards methods, it is merely for 
me to give a word of praise and encouragement and pass on 
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my way. At the end of the morning I spend a few moments 
with the Head Master, talking over things scholastic and 
mentioning any good or indifferent points which have 
occurred to me during my tour round his school. 


The Voluntary Master Competing ) 1 wi!l now take a School 
with his Board School Brother of lower grade, one 
is Heavily Handicapped. ) where the Staff is 
made up of Article 68’s, P.T.’s, and Ex.-P.T.’s, and where the 
Head Teacher is compelled to be both in the rigging and at 
the wheel, so to speak. And here let me pay high tribute to 
such for the wonderful work they accomplish against heavy 
odds. It is the old story, ‘‘To him that hath shall be given,’ 
etc. The Board Master, with his efficient staff, has simply 
to supervise. Hus less fortunate brother in the voluntary 
school, with a staff that requires supervision and help, has, 
alas! too often to teach a class himself. Well, at my first 
visit, | begin by having a chat with the master afrefpos his 
school, with a view to tendering him all the assistance | can. 
frequently in these schools I teach a little myself where I 
tind the methods not satisfactory. Sometimes it is needful to 
send for a manager to communicate to him my impressions 
regarding apparatus or premises which require immediate 
attention. 





The Number of Visits under 84 B) The more efficient a 


Depend on the Educational school is the fewer 
Status of the School. visits are required. 

The object is to level up the lower grade schools by assist- 
ing in teaching and management. Detailed reports, too, are 
dying out. The Department has ruled that petty details 


are best dealt with on the spot. It will be an advantage | 
when the grant is paid in a lump sum, and not on separate | 


subjects. If a school is in good condition it should receive 
so much per head taken as a whole. If excellent, then per 
haps ts. a head more, and if fair 1s. per head less. 


Object Lessons as a Class ) There are two points upon which 
Subject, and Slate 


. : there appears to be some con 
Arithmetic for Infants. 


1 am often asked questions thereupon. 1! refer to (1) Object 
Lessons as a Class Subject, (2) Slate Arithmetic in Infant 
Schools. ‘The reason is that teachers are not sufficiently well 
read in code matters. ‘The least a teacher can do is to note 
in the Schoolmaster the alterations each year. Each school 
should be supplied with the code as soon as it is issued. The 
moditied articles should be glanced over and underlined in 
red ink. But to return to the above, (1) Object Lessons as a 
Class Subject. Article 15 (a) reads, ‘One of the “ Class 
Subjects” mentioned in Art. 15 (4) i. which for any school 
year beginning after the 31st August 1896 must be Object 
Lessons in Standards I., IL, 111’ Even, at present, Object 
Lessons are obligatory, though not as a class subject in 


Standards 1., I1., I11., see Art. 15 (a), for all schools whose ° 


years began after 31st August 1895. 

ii). Slate Arithmetic for Infants. The best thing to be 
done is to fall back on the Code for decisions wherever 
possible. So I refer my readers to Appendix VII., Revised 
Instructions to Inspectors, Circular 322, Instruction of 
Infants. 

Here we read ‘It is the experience of many good teachers 


that by the adoption of such methods (viz. (a) the recognition | 


of the child’s spontaneous activity, (6) the harmonious and 
complete development of the whole of a child’s faculties), 
(ts found to be unnecessary before the 6th year is passed to 
employ books for reading except occasionally for a change of 
occupation, or perform any exercise in writing except the 
clements of letters, or /o do any formal arithmetic werk on 
lates. Only this week | found the first class in an Infants’ 
school occupied in working out sums from little test cards! ! 
With what result? Just this, that when I gave them a few 
simple questions in oral arithmetic they were dumbfounded. 
| should like to see slate arithmetic abolished in Infant 
S¢ hools. 


20 Minutes’ Lessons for ; During my travels 1 sometimes am 
Infants the Proper consulted respecting the length of 
Thing. lessons in Infant schools. This is 

a matter which could be easily determined by a study of the 


fusion at present. At any rate | 


Revised Instructions to Inspectors and the Circular on Infan: 
Instruction referred to above. All the best teachers haye 
short lessons. Except for Varied Occupations 20 minutes ar 
ample. With babies even less time is found of advantage 
It is a psychological law that the younger the children the 
shorter the time during which it is possible to induce them ; 
be attentive. Short lessons, plenty of variety, and the easie 
work in the afternoon, are three things to bear in mind whe, 
constructing a time table. 


The writer will be pleased to answer in succeeding note 


| any question in interpretation of the Code, or to deal with any 


topic suggested, providing it is likely to be of general interes, 
| Communications should be addresed ‘ Inspector,’ care of the 
| Editor of PRACTICAL TEACHER, Paternoster Row, London, 


WELL-KNOWN TEACHERS AT 
| WORK. 
No. LI.—I. ZANGWILL, 


The E-x-Practical Teacher as Novelist and Critic. 





Ix America, in France, in Germany, and in near) 
every country under the sun—except England—itis 
no uncommon experience to find the ex-teacher, na 
more, the ex-elementary teacher, at the head ¢ 
|affairs in divers departments of human activity 
Here the translation of the elementary teacher i 
more rare, and the credit of ‘arriving’ is corr. 
spondingly great. This is perhaps the chief reason 
| why we teachers regard the career of Mr. Zangvil 

with so much interest and appreciation. He was 
| entirely one of us, and is still so completely in syn- 
| pathy with us, that it would be unpardonable wer 
| we to regard him with any but the liveliest feeling 
| of admiration and regard. 

It was with these thoughts in our mind that w 
lately betook ourselves to Kilburn on interviewing 
intent, with Mr. Zangwill as our objective. 

We received the utmost consideration at the hand 
| of the author of the ‘Children of the Ghetto’; it 
deed we feel certain that it was Mr. Zangwil\ 
interest in the profession which he has, happily fe 
himself, left for good and for aye, that prompted hit 
to treat us with so much courtesy and kindness, atl 
which occasioned him to talk so freely to us anet 
teachers, teaching, and taught. 

Asking for particulars of our host’s education am 
training, we learnt in response that he was educate! 
at Plymouth, at Red Cross Street, Bristol, and last 
at the Jews’ Free School, under the veteran 
| Moses Angel. Here he became a pupil teacher, her 

he remained until he gained his certificate (fir 
class of course), and finally graduated at Lond 
University, taking Honours in French, Engiis 
and in Mental and Moral Science (second in 
list). Then he took service under the School Boat 
for London at Berner Street School, Whitechapel. 
| It goes almost without the saying that so earnes! 








man, as Mr. Zangwill undeniably is, was success 
in his teaching. ‘The Inspector who read his co 
position when he was a Sixth Standard lad, # 
not greatly mistaken in saying that the exercise 
the best he had ever seen. Could he have fores¢ 
the future, he would have been very comfort# 
| fortified in this discriminating pronouncement. 
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When bigotry and bias at length yielded to 
ymmon sense and justice, and Baron Anthony 
Rothschild became a member of the British House 
of Commons, there was much rejoicing, confined by 
n0 means to his co-religionists. One very com- 
mendable direction in which this gratification 
found expression was the foundation of a commemora- 
ve scholarship at the Jews’ Free School. This 
cholarship was, in due course, won in open com- 
petition by Mr. Zangwill, and we have no doubt but 
that successive holders will look with greater pride 
upon their success when they know who has pre- 
ceded them as Rothschild scholar. 
Mr. Zangwillacknowledges with full force the oppor- 
nities of improvement afforded him at this school 
nrecognition of his ability, for the future critic and 
ovelist was,in some mea- 
sure at least, discovered 
efore his name became, 
ss it now is, a familiar 
usehold word to the 
reading public. Further- 
more, he states that he 
wer had some inward 
wggestion or conviction 
that he was not always 
toremainateacher. He 
looked longingly upon 
iterature, and hoped one 
iy to have part and lot 
herel How well he 
realised this aspiring 
mviction it is unneces- 
iy for us to enlarge 
pon here. 
Having taken his B.A. 
at London the 
lestion arose as to what 


Nec ve) 
egret 


is future course should 


e. Should he sit for 
he M.A. Degree, or at 
bnce take the plunge in- 
essantly suggested and 
lemanded by the inward 
nonitor? We know the 
equel, and can but con- 
ratulate Mr. Zangwill 
pon the  perspicacity 
hich he displayed in 
eciding the question in 
vour of literature. 
His first book—a political novel—was written 
hilst yet he was an assistant master at the Jews’ 
ree School. It was passing through the press 
hen he went to Berner Street. The success of 
is venture soon emboldened the increasingly 
opular author to bid farewell to the chalk and 
uster, not a fond faltering farewell, albeit that 
lr. Zangwill loved his work and attained success in 
le spoke of the cent. per cent. achievement of 
‘l. Standard, and is, even now, careful to point 
that his work was successful, in a tone and 
anner clearly indicative of the teacher with his 
art in his work. 
What was it, then, that 
parting ? 
aC en 
-* 


Ay f ” 


detracted from the regret 

Sooth to say the young assistant master 
galled by the vexatious and _ illogical 
| punishment regulations much in the same 


I. ZANGWILL. 
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way as you or I, reader, in the days when the false 
maudlin sentimentality with respect to the sanctity of 
the carcase of the nascent ruffian and blackguard 
prevailed more largely than in this present. 
Teachers who read Mr. Zangwill’s letters to the 
Daily Chronicle on this same topic will not need to 
be told that in these days of his servitude he saw the 
hollowness and the sham which was, and is, the only 
result of unworkable corporal punishment regula- 
tions. These letters were a distinct factor in bring- 
ing about ameliorating conditions, and every teacher 

and especially every assistant teacher—owes Mr. 
Zangwill a debt of gratitude for going out of his 
way to bear witness against the whitened sepulchre 
represented by the outward pretence of observance, 
and the inward surreptitious, yet systematic, breach 
(by which nobody bene- 
fited more than the chil- 
dren) of impossible regu 
lations. 

‘If there is to be this 
disinclination to inflict 
deserved punishment’ 
said Mr. Zangwill, ‘then 
in the name of common 
sense let it be shown all 
round, in the prison as 
well as in the school. A 
speedy reductio ad absur- 
dum will infallibly demon 
strate the extreme un 
wisdom of giving justly 
inflicted punishment an 
air of martyrdom.’ 

Let it not be believed 
that, in these thoughts 
on our present discon 
tents, Mr. Zangwill had 
no complaint to make 
against the teacher. The 
profession, in his opinion, 
stands sadly in need of a 
better education and 
training. ‘ The teacher,’ 
he insists, with perfect 
justice, ‘should be five 
or six planes above the 
taught, alike in culture 
and in moral tone,’ and 
to this end he would have 
enhanced salaries. Nor is he afraid to face the 
necessarily increased rates, as will be gathered 
from the remark which followed. ‘The _ public 
are entirely under a misconception regarding this 
question of the rates, seeing that no account is 
taken of the saving in prison and workhouse rates 
which should be a substantial set off against the 
educational rate, so that, due allowance being made, 
even an eighteenpenny rate would be made to 
appear severely moderate.’ 

By way of summary of his views on this subject, 
Mr. Zangwill very tritely, yet none the less truly 
and wisely, remarked that educational extra- 
vagance is truest economy, seeing that it is likely to 
give the greatest return, in the shape of all-round 
utility. 

The soundness of this line of argument is apparent, 
nor is it less difficult to assent to the following: 
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‘The commonwealth does not sufficiently realize the 
lurking danger of our uneducated aad therefore im- 
moral populace. To contend against this success- 
fully, the greatest teaching skill is requisite, and one 
of the prime cares of the State should be the gen- 
erous equipment of those teachers who have to deal 
with the progeny of the submerged tenth.’ From 
which it is clear that Mr. Zangwill is with us in our 
claim for a university training for teachers, to be 
followed by salaries for assistants sufficiently liberal 
to enable them to have but small concern for the 
material wants of their families. ‘You don't put a 
man to teach Greek who only just manages to keep 
a little ahead of his pupil,’ added Mr. Zangwill ‘ nor 
should you put a teacher in charge of children know- 
ing that his culture will not assist him in com- 
manding the respect of his pupils and _ their 
parents. 

Kqually pronounced were the views of our host 
respecting the pupil teachers’ system, which is, as 
Mr. Zangwill justly remarked, but the monitoriab 
system thinly disguised. The propositions so lately 
put forward by the N.U.T. respecting student 


teachers would meet with the hearty approval of 


this enlightened educationist, who clearly sees. that, if 
there is a panacea, its name is education of the 
people by well-trained, well-cultured and well-paid 
teachers, the best of whom should be told off to purify 
the moral stagnancy of the slum and of the gutter. 
(Questioned as to the late attempts to introduce the 


discord of the shibboleths into the school, Mr. | 


/angwill heartily condemned this, and_ insisted 
that simple ethical teaching supplies not only all 
that the school boy or girl wants, but also all that 
he or she can possibly assimilate—an unmistakeable 
testimonial, from an earnest observer of his, fellows, 
in favour of that undenominationalism which Mr. 
Riley ¢/ hoc genus omne Aelight to characterise as a 
‘nasty, ugly, misshapen beast.’ 

lhe curious reader may ask why we still class Mr. 
/angwill as a well-known teacher at work. ‘That he 
is well known all will concede. That he may be 
better known will be the equally unanimous aspira- 
tion. But is he still at work? To this question Mr. 
Zangwill himself afforded the clearest answer, for he 
claims that he has never ceased from teaching, but 
has simply exchanged one set of pupils for another, 
his readers being now his scholars in the truest 
sense of that word. To this we can but reply by 
wishing that our novelist may have a record school, 
both as to numbers and as to intelligence, and may 
every well-known teacher profess and publish views 
as sound as those promulgated by the distin- 


wuished schoolmaster whose text-books are his | 


‘ Without Prejudice,’ his ‘ Children of the Ghetto,’ his 
‘The Master.’ and other equally delectable collec- 
tions of object lessons in ¢ onduct. 

Members of the Metropolitan Board Teachers’ 
Association are not likely soon to forget the kindly 
address given by Mr. Zangwill at one of their 
Memorial Hall meetings, and it will not surprise 
them to learn that the subject of this sketch realises 
their difficulties and sympathises with their attempts 
to remove them. 

fo have our schools conducted on Zangwillian 
lines would be to banish henceforth and for ever the 
worst evils of our system, and to transport us to 
a Utopia where it would be no crime to ignore the 





time table when occasion demands it; where the 
matured teacher need not fear to mortify the flesh of 
the recalcitrant scholar for the weal of the said 


the two 
difficult 
novel-re 


scholar’s spirit; where the child monitor would give himself. 
place to the student teacher, with no opportunity to volume 
play havoc with a child’s mental development, until Holmes 
careful training renders this calamity highly impro. reconstr 
bable; where the teacher is regarded as a per. first volt 
sonage ; and where ‘educational extravagance happy e 
regarded as truest economy.’ We fear that such To pa 
a New Atlantis is, alas! still but a ‘castle in Spain, than to | 
The transformation of it into a solid, substantial edi. than tha 
fice would soon become a concrete accomplished fact vessel c 
could we but call to our assistance the fortunate few, in that half 
the van of whom is to be found the teacher-novelisx laden wi 
and critic, whose privilege it is, by eloquent words line, tha’ 
and cunning fancy, to teach every man the right way, I once set 
and.to wheedle him into it when once it has been ifter aw 
made clear to him. And, having said this, we leave any diffic 
our readers to the holiday task of musing on the MB as to the 
chances and changes which have metamorphosed general 
the erstwhile assistant master into the brilliant man Herald th 
of letters, merely suggesting that one pleasant day- MB hands, \ 
dream likely to be provoked by such musing should lrunken 
consist in regarding the metamorphosis of Zangwill Even \ 
as symbolic of the happy fate awaiting, in the near J joined to 
future, let us hope, our despised Cinderella of the HB tions, it i: 
learned professions. Thus may the fate of our well. BBup. No « 
known teacher at work be of happy augury for the HB by begin 
rest of his brethren, whose work does not receive so § working 
much recognition as we all rejoice to see meted out HB teachers 1 
se ungrudygingly to his. tages can 
It was 
ieecencaimiaal wards tha 
tives. W 

SHERLOCK HOLMES: -A-C-I 

idea that 


THE MEANING OF OBSERVATION. BB ness was | 


inclusior 





BY JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.SC., to do with 
Rector, Free Church Training College, Aberdeen. thesis that 
vards as « 
Il the only d 
. : ” mass cont. 
***Tn solving a problem of this sort,” says Holmes,* ** the gran : 
thing is to be able to reason backwards. That is a very ust! aS es 
accomplishment, and a very easy one, but people do not practise tit was 
much. In the every-day affairs of life it is more useful to reas M@iorwards : 


forwards, and so the other comes to be neglected. ‘There are fly 


. eat Holmes 
who can reason synthetically for one who can reason analytically 


Se . + lentific 1 

‘**] confess,” said I, ** that I do not quite follow you. 
*+*] hardly expected that you would, Let me see if I can make xathers all 
| it clearer. Most people, if you describe a train of events to th particular 
will tell you what the result would be. They can put those ever act upon it 


| together in their minds, and argue from them that something ¥ 


] 
one . ' all the kno 
come to pass. There are few people, however, who, if you / 


them a result, would be able to evolve from their own, innet miliar lir 


sciousness what the steps were which led up to that result. a | isoning, 
power is what I mean when I talk of reasoning backwards, “Mimatter has 
| analytically,” ’ Nep. Hoy 
From our point of view this passage is the mo‘ 9M" 4 ‘there 


important in the Holmes Memoirs. If it be true, of ards req 
educational system is at fault. If the power ol sj* 
thetic reasoning is fifty times better trained than the 
of analytic reasoning, there is something radical) 
wrong. But can it be fairly charged to our trainin 
that we are weaker in analytical than in synthetic 


| ‘plain to 
| 
| 
| reasoning? Is reasoning backwards really ‘a ve y 


WI Can 


easy’ thing? Is there nothing in the conditions 


* A Study in Scarlet, p. 215. 
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the two cases that makes reasoning backwards more 

dificult than reasoning forwards? He is indeed a dull 

sovel-reader who cannot ring the marriage bells for 
himself without finishing the final chapter of the third 
volume of an old-fashioned novel, but even Sherlock 

Holmes himself would find it difficult to accurately 

reconstruct the troublous scenes of the second and 

irst volumes from the given result that they ‘lived 
happy ever after.’ 

To pass from a ‘train of events’ to a result is easier 
than to reverse the process, if for no other reason 

than that more data are given. If we know that a 

essel came into Aberdeen in an unseaworthy state, 

that half of her crew deserted her there, that she was 
laden with cargo till she dipped below the Plimsoll 
ne, that her captain in a drunken fit insisted upon at 
nce setting out to sea, and that immediately there- 
fter a wild gale had arisen, none of us would have 
any difficulty in coming toa fairly accurate conclusion 
1s to the result of the affair. On the other hand, the 
general reader, say, in Glasgow, who is told in his 
S iHerald that the ‘ Morning Star’ has been lost with all 
hands, would have little chance of filling in the 
runken captain and the rest. 
Even when a chain of facts is made up of links 
ined to one another in the most rigid logical rela- 
tions, it is easier to begin with the elements and build 
No doubt we could teach the first book of Euclid 
beginning with the forty-eighth proposition and 
yorking backwards, but we can hardly hope that 
teachers will adopt this method till at least its advan- 
ges can be made more evident than at present. 
lt was not because Holmes could reason back- 
wards that he beat the ordinary Scotland Yard detec- 
tives. When one of them, Lestrade, saw the letters 
\-C-H-E traced in blood upon the wall, the only 
a that rose above the threshold of his conscious- 
ess was the word Ruchel, and he at once came to the 
nclusion that a woman of that name had something 
do with the crime, and proceeded to make a hypo- 
esis that would fit into this fact. He reasoned back- 
rds as easily and as accurately as Holmes himself, 
e only difference being that Holmes’s apperception 
iss contained the German word ache, which means 
nse. Holmes was right, Lestrade was wrong ; 
tit was not a matter of reasoning backwards or 
lorwards : it was a matter of knowledge. 

Holmes’s method indeed is simply that of every 
entific man in face of an unexplained fact. He 
yathers all the information he can bearing upon this 

ilar matter, allows his apperception masses to 
on it, then makes a hypothesis consistent with 
known facts. Every mind when working in a 
miliar line habitually jumps over many steps in its 
reasoning, while a mind unfamiliar in that special 
tter has painfully to develop and examine each 
ep. How often we find the Mathematician thrust 
t‘therefore’ into his demonstration, which after- 
equires a couple of sheets of foolscap to | 
1to anovice. To take a more concrete case : 


rl 


ptain Head was travelling across the Pampas of South 
tide one day suddenly stopped him, and pointing 
air, cried out, A lion! Surprised at such an exclama- 
ied with such an act, he turned up his eyes, an 
ived, at an immeasurable height, a tight of 

es ina particular spot. Beneath this spot, 

or guide, lay the carcass of a horse, and 


the guide well knew, a lion, whom the 





envy from their airy height. The signal 
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of the birds was to him what the sight of the lion alone would have 
been to the traveller, of full assurance of its existence.’* 


Here it was not a case of reasoning backwards or 
forwards. The guide was familiar with the phe- 
nomenon. Fact and explanation are so closely con- 
nected that they cannot be kept separate. Once we 
know the full meaning of the little black speck in 
the sky, ail our wonder at the guide’s cleverness 
vanishes. Holmes, you will remember, is always 
complaining that as soon as he explains how he 
comes to his conclusions, the wonder of his hearers 
disappears. 

Anyone can follow the facts once they are placed 
in their true relations. The point of interest for us 
is how Holmes manages to find out those relations. 

We are apt to imagine from the narrative that the 
facts are known to all alike, to Scotland Yard and to 
the somewhat dull Dr. Watson, as well as to the 
brilliant Holmes. Under this assumption lies the 
fallacy that the ‘ facts’ are a fixed quantity independ- 
ent of the minds apperceiving them. But the mind 
in acting upon a fact modifies it. There may be a 
world of brute facts, a residual world that exists 
apart from and independent of any knowing mind, 
but with such a world we have nothing to do. The 
only facts we can deal with are those which have 
been acted upon by our own minds. Observation as 
popularly understood professes to bring us into con- 
nection with this world of brute facts, and is sup- 
posed to have nothing to do with personal pecu- 
liarities. 

Now here in the accompanying diagram is a brute 
fact. What does observation tell us about it? What 
this brute fact means to my readers I cannot pretend 


A B 








C D 


to say. To a class of young boys | know that it 
means a boat. To me, ‘when I drew it, it was a 
square ina certain position. Given the brute fact, 
then, that it is a square, do you all apperceive it in 
the same way? A man ignorant of perspective will 
simply smile, and wonder if | expect him to believe 
my word against his own eyes. Those who know 
perspective will admit that it may be a square. 
Those who know more perspective will recognise 
that it is a square in a plane parallel to the G.P., 
placed a little above the level of the eye, that the 
eye lies between the two lines AC BD, but nearer to 
AC thanto BD, and that AB is nearer the spectator’s 
eye than is CD. 

Is this difference in estimating the brute fact a 
result of observation? How long would a man 
require to observe this brute fact to extract all this 
knowledge from it? The difference lies in the mind, 
not in the brute fact. 

Some of my readers may have an uneasy feeling 
that there is something very like quibbling in all 
this, and may even teel inclined to say, ‘ We are not 
talking of what the figure represents, but of what it 
‘s as a matter of fact... And mathematicians, with 
the assurance of their science, will settle the matter 


* ()uoted ly Max M 
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summarily by proclaiming that it is a ‘trapezoid, 
that and nothing else.’ From the voice of the 


mathematician there is no appeal, and I cannot ex- 
pect anyone to take my word against his. The 
figure is therefore not a square, as | had intended, 
but a trapezoid. 

Let us try another brute fact. This time it is 
familiar to many of you, so that I have more confi- 
dence in venturing upon a dispute with Mathematics. 
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It is backed like a weasel. 
Or like a whale ? 
Very like a whale. 


vlonius : 
Hlamlet: 
Polonius : 


The groundlings laugh, and it is left for a Germa 
philosopher to discover that there may have bee 
more psychology than sycophantic agreement in th. 
scene. 

It is often said with a sneer by half-educate 
people that certain pictures are so good that comm 
folks cannot see the good points about them till 1 
artist or critic indicates them. The sneer express 
a literal truth. A trained eye does see in a pictur 
things that are quite invisible to the lay spectat 


It need not be that the critic sees more in the way 


mere lines and colours: it is merely that he unde. 
stands what to look for, what to direct his attentiy 
to, how to combine what his senses present to him 

Every time that a hearer in church is charme 
with a new and unexpected rendering of a familiz 





When I say that this is a diagram of a certain kind 


of mending known as ‘a cross-cut darn,’ I know that | in the making of knowledge. 


the public feeling among my readers will not allow 
M: the ‘matics to bully me into saying that it is any- 
thing else. But somehow Mathematics herself is not 
so caver this time to interfere in the case, and when 
appealed to she answers with a very uncertain sound. 
She says it may be a square with four right-angled 
triangles, or it may be two large right-angled tri- 
angles partly coinciding with each other, or it may 
be two rhomboids also partly coinciding, or it may 
be one such rhomboid plus two right-angled tri- 
angles, or it may be an irregular hexagon with two 
re-entrant angles and an inscribed square. When 
pressed into a corner this time she declines to 
decide which of those possible things it really is; it 
may be any of them, and we have to appeal from 
Kuclid to the sewing mistress to discover that the 
two rhomboids give the true state of reality. 

But at this point our friend the man in the street 
strikes in and says that after all the reality of the 
diagram may be reduced to six equal black lines on 
a white surface with an odd line in the middle. But, 
being a fair-minded man, this objector admits that 
the six lines must be arranged in a particular 
order to produce this particular kind of brute fact, 
and that the interpretation of those six lines must 

left for the apperceiving mind. The geome- 
trician’s interpretation and that of the sewing mis- 
tress are both facts. They are entirely different, but 
they are both true. 

The little diamond panes that disturb us in church 
can fall at the word of command into groups of 
equilateral triangles, rhombuses, or hexagons ac- 
cording to what we look for and expect to find. If 
I fivure them as triangles, have | any right to say 
that my neighbour in the next pew is wrong in 
regarding them as hexagons ? 

Mere observation tells us that there are so many 
straight lines cutting each other at certain angles 
at certain places. How much of even this rudimen- 
tary knowledge is contribute -d by the mind itself 
is a question that the best- informed psychologists 
answer with the utmost diffidence; but given “this 
residuum of brute fact there is no doubt at all that 
the mind does the rest. Says Hamlet 


Do you see that cloud that's almost in shape like a camel ? 
Polonim By the mass, and ‘tis like a camel, indeed. 
Hamlet » Methinks it is like a weasel. 


text, he is having a lesson in the activity of the mini 
Browning is reported 
to have said that his obscure poem, ‘Childe Rolan 
| to the Dark Tower came,’ meant to every mu 
exactly as much as he could take out of it. Ther 
| are nearly as many interpretations of this poem a 
there are readers of it. 

Men indeed are like pointers. 
to point at certain game, 
can do wonderful things : not because our senses ar 
keener, but because our knowledge is fuller ani 
better arranged in our own special directions. 

The doctor who calls on a patient for the f 
time sees no more than do the anxious friends wh 
| have called him in: the only difference is that th 
| brute facts of the case are no longer brute facts « 
him: he fits them into their places in a little cosme 
that he carries about with him. Thoughtless peop 
are apt to express this by saying that his powers 
observation have been trained, but the obvious limi 
to this is that the resulting power is strictly confinel 
to a certain class of facts. Outside of his om 
department a doctor is no more observant than othe 
folks. Indeed, a doctor who gains distinction 
other (not cognate) fields than medicine is aptt 
lose his patients and his practice. 

It is related of Coleridge and two friends that, be 
ing anxious to leave a busy inn in a hurry, they tne 
to harness their horse for themselves. Everything 
went well with the three philosophers till they cat 
to the horse’s collar. This fairly brought them to 
standstill. It seemed to be made on the most & 
philosophical principles, and in spite of all thet 
efforts could not be forced over the animal’s he 
It was not till the press of business had so # 
slackened as to allow the maidservant to make bh 
appearance, that they came to some understanditf 
of the teleology of horse collars. She simp! 
reversed the collar, slipped it thus over the hors! 
head, and then re-reversed it. 

It would be silly to compare the maidservat' 
brain with Coleridge’s: the whole point lies in 
fact that her apperception mass presented th 
problem in quite a different light from that in wh 
it had struck him. 

So constant is the relation between a g'@ 
apperceptive mass and the resulting reaction up0" 
given brute fact, that not only can we to 0™ 


We are all traine! 
and each in his own fiel 





extent predict how a given mind will treat a 
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it, but from the reaction upon a given fact we 
may make a fair guess at the apperception mass in 
yestion. Prof. H. Steinthal, in his Zvnlettung in dic 
Psychologie u. Sprachwissenschaft gives the following 
story :— 
he compartment of a railway-carriage six persons unknown 
other sit in lively conversation. It becomes a matter of re- 
one of the company must alight at the next station. One 
rs says that he of all things prefers such a meeting with 
ely unknown persons, and that on such occasions he is ac- 
omed neither to ask who or what his companions may be nor to 
| who or what he is. Another thereupon says that he will under- 
to decide this question if they each and all will answer him an 
entirely disconnected question. They began. He drew five leaves 
, his note-book, wrote a question on each, and gave one to 
h of his companions with the request that he write the answer 
elow. When the leaves were returned to him, he turned, after 
reading them, without hesitation to the others, and said to the first : 
“You are a man of science”; tothe second, *‘ You are a soldier ’’; to 
the third, ‘You are a philologer” ; to the fourth, ‘‘ You are a 
wrnalist ’ ; to the fifth, **You are a farmer.’’ All admitted that 
he was right, whereupon he got out and left the five behind. Each 
sl} to know what question the others had received ; and, 
hold, he had given the same question to each, It ran thus : 


‘What being destroys what it has itself brought forth ?’ 

To this the naturalist had answered, ‘vital force’ ; 
the soldier, ‘war’; the philologist, ‘Kronos’; the 
publicist, ‘revolution’; the farmer, ‘a boar.’ This 
anecdote, methinks, if not true, is at least splendidly 
well invented. Its narrator makes the journalist go 
on to say ° 

‘Therein consists the joke. iach one answers the first thing that 
occurs to him, and that is whatever is most nearly related to his 

rsuit in life. Every question is a hole-drilling experiment, and 

answer is an opening through which one sees into our interiors. 
So do we all. We are all able to recognize the clergyman, 
the soldier, the scholar, the business man, not only by the cut of 
heir garments and the attitude of their body, but by what they say 
nd how they express it. We guess the place in life of men by the 
interest which they show and the way in which they show it, by the 
biects of which they speak, by the point of view from which they 


regarc’ things, judge them, conceive them, in short by their mode of 
pp ime, . . . a 


Perhaps we need not have gone so far afield for 


our illustration. Not long ago, in the Infant De- 
partment of one of our Aberdeen schools, a little boy 
was sent by the mistress to post a letter. So 
long did he remain away that anxiety began to arise 
as to the cause of his delay. With that free and 
easy interchange of opinion that unfortunately does 
not survive promotion from the Infant Room, the 
little ones began to console the mistress by suggest- 
ing various reasons for their companion’s absence. 
Kach suggestion was very obviously drawn from the 
personal experience of the little comforter who 
offered it, and each gave some indication of the mode 
of life of the speaker. But the typical case was that 
of the little fellow who suggested that the absentee 
was delayed by the difficulty of ‘licking the stamp 
off clean.’ You will not be surprised to learn that 
this pessimist was the son of a wandering tinker, who 
had taken up a very temporary abode near the 
B Sf hi ol. 

\ll teachers are aware that every answer a pupil 
is an indication of what goes on in his mind. 
fundamental mistake we are apt to make is to 
ct this aspect of the matter and to act as if 
each answer had an absolute value in itself, in re- 
lation to an absolute outside fact. The question of 
(uestions for a teacher must be ‘ How does the child 
reach this result ?’ 
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Interest is of too great importance to be dealt 
with at the end of an article: in the meantime it is 
enough to remark that interest and knowledge 
mutually determine and react upon each other. In 
view of this, the teacher's first duty is to ascertain 
the contents of the minds of his pupils, and then to 
bring within their reach materials specially prepared 
for those minds to react upon. Children can only 
observe what their apperception masses are pre- 
pared to act upon; to all else they are literally 
blind. 

To cultivate observation, then, is not to train the 
eye, the ear, or the hand to extreme sensitiveness, 
but rather to work up well-organized knowledge 
within the mind itself. If we desire minute observa- 
tion in a certain direction, we must cultivate special 
knowledge to correspond. If we wish to encourage 
general observation, we can only succeed by cultivat- 
ing wide interests. 

The reciprocal interaction of interest and know- 
ledge in relation to external facts is what ought to 
be truly called observation. 


OUR 1897 CERTIFICATE CLASS. 


BY J]. C. HOROBIN, M.A., 


Principal, Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


The Examination for Certificates will commence on Monday, 
12th July 1897, at 2 p.m. 

The general conditions for candidates are to be 
Articles 55-64 and 116-121 of the current Code. 


found in 

F means failing subject. 

O means optional subject. 

YEAR. 

ParT I, 
Men, 


FIRS! 


IVomen. 
Reading (60) F. - The Tempest. 
Woodstock. 

Unseen. 

Repetition (40) F.- 300 from Milton, 
Gray, Wordsworth, or 
Tennyson ; or, 

100 from one ol 
these authors plus 50 
lines from stan- 
dard French, German, 
or Welsh author. 
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(2) Methods of Teaching 
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IVomen. 


same, 


same 


Same, 


same, 


Same. 


same, 


Reading (60) I 


Repetition (40) F. 


Penmanship (75) F. 
Spelling (50) F. 
Practical Teaching 


(120) Fy 


lheory of Teaching 


(100) F. 


Composition (50) F. 


Drawing (40) 


Music (So) O. 


Groups - 


Men. 


If Elementary is held, 
then either Advan- 
ced or a stage of 
VL, VIIL, IX., or 
X. may be substi- 
tuted. 

(4) If a second science 
subiect is taken it 
must be one from 
i ei 
IX., X., XIV. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Men, 


(1) Any two books. 

Golden Treasury Songs 
and Lyrics. 

Trial and death of Socra- 
tes (Church), Ruskin’s 
Frondes Agrestes ; o1 
any two books previ- 
ously approved by the 
Inspector. 

300 lines (Shakespeare), 
or 150 lines plus 100 
from some _ standard 
French German, or 
Welsh author. 

As First Year. 

\s First Year. 


To teach a class. 


General principles of Lo- 
gic, elements of D’sy- 
chology and the ele- 
ments of Ethics, with 
special reference to the 
government and disci- 
pline of children. 

(2) Organisation and 
teaching a school. 

(3) Registration and Re- 
turns. 

(4) School Hygic ne, 

(5) Notes of Lessons. 

(6) Fitch’s Lectures on 
reaching, L-—V. and 
VIL. 

Plain prose. 

Sc. S. L 


Practical skill is a sine 
ud non. 
Notes : Major and minor 


modes, Diatonic and 


Chromatic intervals, 
Key removes, bridge 
tones and distinguish- 
ng tones, 

7ime ; All common mea- 


sures, Division of pulses 
} 





nto thirds and quarters, 


Transcription of values, 
Accent and syncopa- 
uon. 


Musical terms and com- 


S nd training ol 





(4) Geography and Ilis- 
tory. 

(c) Algebra, Geometry, 
Mensuration, 

(2) Two Science 
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(1) One Language. 
(2) One Science. 
(3) Political Economy. 
All candidates must take 
(a), and may take two 
others, but 


Women. 


no more. 

Those who take (@) must, 
if they take (J), select 
(1) and (3). 

Those who take (¢) must, 
i they choose (/ ), se- 
lect (2) and (3). 

A candidate who fails in 
Mathematics in the 
First Year must take 
group (c) either in First 
Year or Second Year 
papers. In forme 
case the maximum ob- 
tainable is 25 per cent. 
less. 

Tennyson’s ‘Coming and Same. 
Passing of Arthur’; 

Macbeth, Merchant of 
Venice. 

As First Year. Same. 

As First Year. Same, 

First Year work plus - 
Logarithms. 

Interest. 
Annuities. 
Permutations and Com- 

binatiors. 
Binomial Theorem 

(positive integral in- 

dic es only x 
Cylinder, sphere, cone 
and irregular solids. 

Euclid L-IV., VI. 
17). 

same 
Year, 

Cresar De Bello Gal- 
lico II. and III. 

Cicero: Pro Cluentio 
(1-35). 

Euripides : Bacchae. 

Kaymond et Ordonneau: 
Maitre Corbeau. 
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sode de ‘Sans Famille.’ 
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PRACTICAL 


| 


TEACHER 
tACHER. 
SECOND YEAR. 
eedlework (125) F. 
(1) Higher branches (tucking, whipping, feather-stitching, 
repairing linen and print, and darning in stocking-web stitch. ) 
(2) Drawing diagrams (boy’s shirt, muslin pinator 
nightdress). 
(3) Cutting out and making ox 
ing together of the other two. 
(4) Questions, 
Domestic Economy (75); OR Geometry (100). 
(1) Choice, preparation, and due economy of arti 
2) Preparation of food for sick. 
(3) Household management. 
(4) Expenses and investment of money. 
/:uclia 1. Simple deductions, 


woman's 


é, and cutting out and tack- 


les of food. 


N.B.._Next month the text-books recommended will be 
dealt with, and the general plan of work explained in 
detail. 


OUR SCOTCH LETTER. 


The New E.I.S.? The new method of electing the President 
President. § comes into force in September next, and 
the voting is at present going on, the candidates being Mr. 
John Adams, M.A., B.Sc., Principal of the Free Church ‘Train 
ing College, Aberdeen, and Mr. Hugh Campbell, \L.A., LL.D., 
Rector of the High School, Falkirk. Every member of the 
Institute is furnished through the local secretary with a voting 
paper, and these voting papers are returned to the 
General Secretary before 15th of August. ‘The candidate 
having the largest number of votes will be nominated from 
the chair for the office of President ; but as, in accordance 
with the rules, it is the September meeting which elects, any 
delegate is at liberty to propose another candidate for the 
position. It is almost certain, however, that there will b 
opposition to the party nominated. 


to le 


ho 


Testimonial to} Ir. Smith is not to seck re-election to the 
Dr. Smith. f office of General Secretary at the forth 
coming annual meeting in September. ‘The om 
mittee have agreed that a testimonial should be raised to 
mark the Institute’s appreciation of Dr. Smith’s long and faith 
ful services, and a committee consisting of the six Vice-Presi 
dents, with Mr. Innes of the Ayrshire branch, was formed to 
carry out the proposal. There will, no doubt, 
general response to the Committee’s appeal. 


Lord Kelvin’s ? The magnificent of 
Jubilee. 5 the Jubilee of | of 
Natural Philosophy at Glasgow University have been attract 
ing much attention in the Western metropolis. Lord Kelvin’s 
name and work have been an inspiration to the physicists of 
the world, and the tributes which have been paid to him by 
Universities and Scientiti ure 
well merited. ‘The gracious congratulations sent by Hei 
Majesty the Queen and His Highness the Prince of 
Wak S were gratifying proots of the cordial sympathy of the 
most exalted personages with the honours bestowed upon the 
We were pleased to observe that the Educa 


lin presenti 


General ¢ 


be a very 


celebrations in honouw 


ord Kelvin as l’rofessor 


Societies at home and abroad 
Royal 
ereat scientist 


tional Institute of Scotland was not | 
address through its worthy President. 


yehine an 


result of 
tions are 
The 


however, 


Leaving Cer- ) As stated in last month’s letter 
tificates. ) the Leaving Certificates examin 
not likely | for a 


to be declared 

number of schools taking part in the examinations 
known, and it may be of interest to point out that 2¢ 
departments of state aided schools present pupils, a m 
par d with 70 higher class schoois. ‘These figures afford clear 
proof of the injustice that would be done by contining these 
Itisto be sincerely 
hoped therefore, in the interests of higher education, e: pecially 
in country districts, that the efforts of the Secondary ‘Teachers 
Associations to shut out state-aided schools from 
uminations will not be successful. 


considerable time. 


hi he ! 


Leaving Certificates to secondary schools. 
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Langholm The School Board of Langholm have just 
School Board. gained for themselves an unenviable no- 
toriety. One of the assistants in the Langholm Public School, 
or Academy as the Board prefer to call it, having been placed 
upon a list for prospective appointments by the Edinburgh 
Koard, the teacher in question was called upon to resign at 
once, although the Board admitted that there was no fault 


hatever against him. The teacher, very naturally, was not 
disposed to resign, seeing that his services might not be re- 
quired by the Edinburgh Board for six months, or even 
myer. A few days thereafter he received a letter from the 


clerk of the Board accompanied by a suggested form of 
resignation which he was asked to sign and return by the 
bearer. Being still averse to resigning in the absence of an 
carly prospect of an Edinburgh appointment, the teacher 
again craved delay. A special meeting of the Board was held 
forthwith, and the teacher was called in and informed that he 
must there and then resign or be dismissed. Thus cornered, 
the teacher unwisely, as we think, resigned, and may now 
have to vo idle for a considerable time before his services are 
required by his new employers. 

Ardchattan. ‘The deadlock in school matters in Ard- 
chattan continues. During the past year there has been 
practically no school administration in the parish. The 
hoard have been elected, but, as on three previous 
occasions, have immediately resigned on the refusal of the 
Department to listen to their representations. It seems that 
for a couple of years there has been only one Episcopal family 
within the school area, and for part of the time the Episcopal 
children attending the school complained of by the Board 
consisted solely of the teacher’s family. The parishioners 
maintain that to keep upon the grant-aided list an Episcopal 
school under such circumstances causes wasteful and un- 
necessary expenditure, and cumbers the parish with an excess 
of educational machinery. ‘The parish is now in the extra 
ordinary position that there is no machinery for carrying on 
the work of education, that no rates have been levied to meet 
current expenses, and that the teachers are unpaid, the schools 
closed, and the children running about untaught. ‘My 
Lords’ have ordered a new election, but it is difficult to see 
how this will remedy matters, as the same parties will in all 
likelihood be again elected, only to resign on their demands 
being refused. The Scotch Education Department must 
really try to find some way out of the deadlock, as the present 
state of matters is a scandal. 

Edinburgh School of )} The Syllabus of the Edinburgh 

Rural Economy. ) School of Rural Economy for the 
Session 1896-97 has now been issued. ‘The classes, which * 
are under the care of an influential Board of Management, 
appointed jointly by the University of Edinburgh, the High- 
land and Agricultural Society, the Edinburgh Town Council, 
and the County Council of Midlothian, have already been 
highly appreciated, ‘and were attended last year by more than 


two hundred students, ‘The courses of instruction arranged 
for 1896-97 are similar to those of last year, and include the 
usual Summer Vacation Classes for Schoolmasters, which 


have been so popular in former years. 

Inspectorial ? The retiral of Dr. Kerr at the end of the 
Transfers. § present summer will lead to a number of 
Inspector il changes Dr. Ogilvie, of the Western District, 
will succeed Dr. Kerr in Edinburgh, while Dr. Stewart will 
«9 from Aberdeen to Glasgow. Dr. Stewart’s successor is not 
yet known, but it is understood that Mr. Robertson, at present 
Acting-Chief Inspector for the district including Inverness atid 
the Western Islands, is the likely man. In connection with 
the impending changes addresses and banquets are quite the 
order of the day. Dr. Stewart has just been entertained by the 
Northern teac he rs, and wrangements are in progress in the 
Eastern and Western districts for a like purpose in regard to 
their respective chief inspectors, the arrangements in the West 
being evidently of the most comprehensive kind. It is pleasant 
to see such tokens of the excellent relations which have al- 
ways existed between inspectors and inspected on this side of 
the Border, and it is to be hoped that they may long continue. 


Presentations to ? Presentations have lately been made on 
Retired Teachers.\ their retiral to two prominent teachers, 
\Ir. Sim. Headmaster of Bellahouston Academy, Govan, and 





Mr. Hutchison, Rector of Stirling High School. Mr. Sip 
has long been a prominent figure in the West, the St. Enoch’; 
Schools, Glasgow—the largest at that time in Scotland, per 
haps—of which Mr. Sim was the head master, being famous 
as far back as the fifties. Mr. Hutchison has for many years 
done admirable work in Stirling, where he is great) 
respected by all classes, and not least by the teachers of th 
district. 


Scottish Assistant The annual report of the Scottish 
Teachers’ Association. Assistant ‘Teachers’ Associati 
shows a rapidly increasing membership, especially in Aber. 
deen and Dundee. It was at one time feared that the forma. 
tion of this association would tend to hinder the progress of 
the Institute, but it is gratifying to learn that the very oppo. 
site is proving the case. The Branch Assistants’ Associations 
are in most cases a fruitful recruiting ground for the ranks of 
the Institute. This is as it ought to be. While there are, 
doubtless, special interests requiring to be looked after by the 
Assistants’ Association, such as the Salary (Question—which 
was one of the chief reasons for its formation—the man 
educational questions now pressing for solution require the 
combined action of all teachers. 


Dundee Board and? We much regret to notice that the 

their Assistants. } Dundee Board, who might be ex- 
pected to be above doing anything harsh, have resolved to 
dismiss a number of their Assistants and Pupil Teachers 
for the purpose of effecting a saving through the reduction of 
the staff. It was decided that the Board should aim, in th 
first place, at getting rid of teachers considered to be in- 
efficient, and that the others employed in schools overstafied 
should be offered vacancies as they occurred. The Board 
need no excuse to dismiss inefficient teachers, but to dismiss 
efficient teachers on the grounds stated is cruel and tyrannical 
The action of the Dundee Board may mean professional ru 
to the teachers involved, as other Boards may be unable t 
discriminate between those who are dismissed for inefficiency, 
and for other reasons, and will consequently decline to engag: 
any of them. We trust the Board will reconsider the matter 
and alter their decision. 


Halkirk  ? The Halkirk School Board, in the County of 
School Board.§ Caithness, have called upon their Head 
Master to resign either his position as teacher or his place on 
the Parish Council. There is no evidence, beyond vagu 
statements, that the schoo! suffers in the slightest degree from 
the teacher’s holding this latter post. Instead of being jealous 
of the election of their teacher to this honourable position, the 
Board should rather be pleased to see this proof of the publ 
confidence in him. Fortunately there are not many such 
Boards in the country, and it is gratifying to know that, 
generally speaking, teachers are welcome on Parish and 
County Councils, and in not a few cases hold the office of 
Chairman. 


Mr. Dunn, H.M.I.? At the presentation of the prizes at the 

at Dunfermline. § closing for the holidays of the Dun- 
fermline High School, Mr. Dunn, Her Majesty’s Inspector of 
Schools, made an admirable speech, and the defence of secon- 
dary instruction in Primary Schools by a gentleman in M.. 
Dunn’s official position should do much to stop the unreason- 
able and unreasoning clamour in favour of limiting the teach- 
ing in State-aided Schools to the three R’s. Mr. Dunn does 
not admit that the teaching of higher subjects in the Primary 
Schools acts injuriously on the Secondary Schools. As he 
puts it, there are many children attending the Primary Schocls 
who are not able to continue their education at a Secondar 
School, and to that extent the teaching of higher subjects in 
the Primary Schools does not interfere with the interests 0! 
the Secondary School. Mr. Dunn holds further that the in- 
struction which is received by children in the higher subjects 
in the Primary Schools, serves as a very appropriate introduc: 
tion to the education in a Secondary School, should they g 
forward to such. He also’thinks that the teaching of the highe' 
subjects in the Primary Schools has an educative influence 02 
the community generally, and induces parents to send thei 
children to a higher school who would not in other circum- 
stances do so. Mr. Dunn’s views on this subject deserve the 
widest publicity. 
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THE 


OUR FRENCH PRIZE 
COMPETITION. 


Prize Editor.—j. J. BEUZEMAKER, B.A,, 
Examiner in French to the College of Preceptors. 


PRIZE 
Prize is awarded to ¢ 
WARDHAUGH, 86, 
Class. —Erica Tetralia, 
S, Syd, Peggie, Cedar-wood, 
7 on | Annie Laurie, Leo, Winter, Vigilabo, 
ta, Espoir, Arbor, Robin, Franks, Humility, 
lrilby, White Heather, Hopeful, Moners, Souci, Mohi- 
ambria, Derwent, Calcaria, Nil desperandum, Carmen, 
ol, Priamides, Manxman, Ambleside, Shamrock, Caieta, 
Pomona, Pegasus, Nan, Agricola, Black and Tan, Phar 
ien, La Petite, Olivia, Marburg, Espérance, Fidéle, Via vi, 
e without pseudonym). 
Third Class.—Kole, John o’ Groats, 
, Dado, Compétiteur, Etak, 
lona, Bluebell, Limpopo, 


Stigand. 


AWARD—JULY. 


‘rockitweeds, the pseudonym of MR. 
Berchgrove Terrace, Aberdeen. 
Colin-Maillard, Volapuk, Crockit- 
* B,’ Nortoniensis. 
Marie, 
Vincent, 


lass, 


nitas, 


La Sceur, 
Roamme, 
Cyesar, 


Novice, 
Juanita 
Verax, 


Gipsy, 
Amyas, 
Beta, 


umilis, Cissie, 


lford, 
cun de nous a deéji ressenti un malaise particulier en 
lant discuter sur un sujet dont la donnée réelle fait défaut a 
ux quis’en occupent. Nous assistons au développement d’idées 
inales et subtiles, 4 l’accumulation d’arguments excellents, et 
sentiment que la essentielle a été oubliée. 
biles commentateurs n’ont pas allumé leur lanterne. 
ans les derniers temps, éprouvé plus d'une fois ce malaise 
ivant dans les journaux tout ce qui a été imprimé a propos 
ames d’ Ibsen. 
patience me prenait a voir dépenser en pure perte tant 
raisonnements judicieux, et j’eusseé voulu par un mot, rectifier 
nblee la donnée premiére. Pourtant ce mot aurait été difficile 
iver, et l’eussé-je trouvé, aurait-il été compris par le public 


$s avons le chose 


ncais ? 
Car s'il y a une tache aussi ardue qu’elle parait simple, c’est bien 
e de faire comprendre & une nation ce qui se passe dans l’Ame 
nation. Pour arriver 4 comprendre une conception de 
vie absolument differente de la notre, que de travail préparatoire ! 
aon juelle bonne volonte, avec quel intérét patient et perséverant 
udrait il pas étudier, et la langue, et les mecurs, et les institu 
ceux que nous voudrions connaitre ! Et aprés avoir acquis 
savoir, on reste quand méme enfermé dans sa propre pensée 
t pas celle du voisin, et encore moins celle d’un Russe ou 

Norvé gien. 


autre 


B. JEANNINE. 
Translation by Crockitweeds. 
Everyone has at some time or other experienced a peculiar feel- 
ig of discomfort on hearing a subject discussed by those who have 
1 to grasp its fundamental idea. We see the unfolding of 
| and subtile thoughts, the massing together of splendid argu- 
and yet we feel the thing has been forgotten. 
clever commentators have not lit their ! 


essential 
lantern ! 
ve lately experienced this feeling of discomfort more than 
while reading in the papers what has been said of Ibsen’s 
ve lost patience on seeing so many good arguments lavished 
pose, and I should have liked with a word to put right at 
tset the original notion. Yet this word would have been diffi- 
find, and had I found it, would it have been understood by 
l'rench public ? 
ownot. Forifthere is one task as difficult as it seems simple it 
inly that of letting one nation understand what passes in the 
f another. 
toil must be endured before we can realige a conception of 
y different to our own ! 
what enthusiasm, with what patient 
ity we have to study the language, habits, 
tion whose acquaintance we wish to make ! 
having acquired al! this knowledge, we still remain shut 
were by our own thoughts, which are not those of our neigh- 
nd still less those of a Russian, or an inhabitant of Norway. 
ANNINE. 


and persevering 
and institutions of 


ite of one serious mistake and one or two smaller blemishes, 
warded the prize to Creckitweeds. All the translations in 
l kind, and the prize-winner’s 


chief slip in it is in the third paragraph, 


ass contained errors of some 


ed the fewest. The 


PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





121 


where mot 
out that mos 
wit, or felicity of expression. 
feeling of discomfort. _Uneasiness, annoyance, constr: lint, 
used here. —Donnée is datum, and da donnée réelle the point upon 
which it hinges, or the fundamental idea. ‘The real fact of the 
* some h: ad given, pleased with a colloquialism, without staying 
becomes redundant after 
not ‘to prove false.’ In 
word to be 


To assist 


is rendered by word. . In the May number we pointed 
is used for a phrase or saying remarkable for thought, 
And so it is used here. —A/a/aise is 

cannot be 


case 
to think that of the 

Faire défaut is to be 
lation we found de/ectidle, a 
Assister & had given much trouble. in, to join in, to aid 
in, to follow, are all wrong. It means ¢e de i without 
taking part in. Up tothe 17th century it was occasionally used in 
this sense in English, but not after. For the last twenty years it has 
been used again in this sense, chiefly by journalists abroad, and one 
frequently reads in the Daddy 7elegraph and other papers atlecting 
raphese such phrases as, ‘Last night I assisted at a first pet 

But tosuch writers as Dickens and Thackeray /o 
Dickens writes in * Seven Poo 
at the pore ge e 
‘The 


stand 


case Sur MN Suse 


one trans- 


avoided at any cost. 


. 
without, 


pre Sen 


Teleg 
formance of, 
assist at still sounded very French, 
Travellers’ : ‘and assisted—in the French sense 
of two waltzes.’ In the Quarterly Heview (187 
sane and sober must simply assist, in the Fren h sense, . 
by and say nothing.’—/udicieux is Ju not 
creet. 

Rectifier ad’emblée is to set right at once, or at the outset 
prize-winner has it in a sentence which entirely lacks rhythm, 
competitors had again favoured us with alternative renderings, which 
we deprecate.—The version by White Teather, though in good 1 
lish, was far too free. It read like something written the 
subject as that of the French extract. 


’ etc. 


3) we read, 


cious, ‘learned, dis 
as the 
wo 


on same 


SEPTEMBER PRIZE COMPETITION. 


will be no competition in Augu 


There 
A Prize of One Guinea will be given for the best translation into 
English of the following extract 

Ruskin est ’ennemi né de toute concession, 
considération des gotits de ceux qui l’écoutent. Le suive qui peut ! 
Au public de voir s’il veut s’instruire en pénétrant le sens parfois 
caché de ses paraboles. Il fait comme la nature qui ne met pas a 
nu son or, ‘le type physique de la sagesse, mais le clissimule dans 
les entrailles de la terre.’ Si les mineurs manquent a ces placers, 
ce sera pour une autre génération ! 

Je m’addresse, dit-il, aux laboureurs de ]’Angleterre, mais non de 
Angleterre de 1870-73. Les temps viendront. * En 
attendant quils viennent, la maitre parle en plein foule avec la 
liberté d’un précheur de désert, I] écrit comme le saint Mathieu 
de Kembrandt, qu’on voit au Louvre. I! semble uniquement 
préoccupé de ce qu’un ange chuchote, la, derriére lui, 
oreille. . ° . 

Comment la foule a-t-elle 
s’est-elle r 
liste de Rembrandt, n’a marché vers elle 2 Pour le savoir, 
paroles. Ecoutons-les toutes, sans distinction : paroles de la vingti¢me 
année et paroles de la soixante-seizéme année, parolé 
prouver, paroles destinées a dépeindre, paroles destinées a emou- 
voir, paroles de l’écrivain, paroles du conférencier et paroles du 
guide, c’est-a-dire paroles qui viennent vous trouver au coin du feu 
dhiver, alternant avec les crépitements des branches dans I’atre, 
paroles qui furent prononcées dans une assembleée vibrante aux im- 
pressions réflexes sur l’orateur, ou paroles que vous lirez seulement 
devant les monuments lointains, sur les marches des campaniles ou 
sur les rampes des montagnes qui instruisent, paroles qui 
evoquent, paroles qui entrainent, ou au contraire vous arretent ‘ 
voute cachant une immensite 


Il parle sans aucune 


a son 


ce désert ? Pourquoi 


pris le chemin de 
assemblée devant l’ecrivain qui, pas plus que le vieil évange- 
ecoutons ses 


destinées a 


paroles 


vous retiennent immobiles sous une 
ou sur une tombe cachant un néant. 


ROBERT DE LA SIZERANNE, 


RULES. 


1. All translations should be posted not later than September ro, and 
addressed :—Prize Editor, Office of Tur PRACTICAL 
TEACHER, 33, Paternoster Row, London, E.( 

Competitors should cut out, and send the Coupon which appears 
on the Back Wrapper page of the current number. 

Competitors should adopt a pseudonym, and send name 
address written on a separate piece of paper. 

Teachers employed exclusively in teaching modern languages are 
not eligible as prize-winners, 


and 


























I22 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


LESSONS FOR CRITICISM 
CLASSES. 


BY C. I. DODD, L.L.A. 


Mistre ( Method, Day Training Departmen:, The Owens 


’ 
( ‘ Vanchester. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Matter. 

The Swiss scenery is very 
beautiful and wild, with the 
high, white-capped moun- 
tains, and the slow-moving 

glaciers, or 

Glaciers. rivers of ice, 

which flow out 
of the great snow-fields, and 
force themselves slowly 
down the valleys. 





t probably require two lessons. From the glaciers issue 

l. the Alpine 

dard 1V. or V. Alpine — streams, which 

( lim lo train the imaginative powers of the streams. rush wildly 
children, and to help them to realise the appearance of down from the 
Switzerland and the Swiss people. ‘To encourage children to | heights. Some of the Alpine 
think, and express themselves in correct language. streams are beautifully blue 
lpparatus.—Maps. Pictures of glaciers, snow fields, Swiss | in colour. Another feature of 
lakes, Swiss flowers Swiss scenery is the beauty 
Siatement of Aim.—WNWe are going to learn something “of the lakes. 


about Switzerland and the character of the Swiss people. 
() tions. —WN hat are we going to learn ? 
Require various children to state the aim carefully and 


corre 1\ 
1.—Preparation. 

1 What do you know about the Alps ° Refer to the poem 

‘Bee ; 
What do you know about an Alpine village ? Refer to 

description of one in * Excelsior.’ 

3. What people did the youth meet in the Alpine village ? 
Old man, muden, ind peasant. 

1. To what nation did these people belong ? The Swiss 
nit . 

5. What language do the Swiss people speak ? Answers 
will be varied. ‘Tell the children that various languages 


are spoken there of which they will hear later. 
6 What are the occupations of the Swiss people ? Tend- 


ing cattle, farming, making cheese, condensed milk, wine, and 
watches lhese will be readily suggested by the children.) 

What is the climate of Switzerland? Various answers 

will be cn here, but the teacher will lead the children to 

see that mate depends chiefly on the height above sea-level. 

8. What is the religion of the Swiss people? The children 


will probably say Roman ¢ atholic, and will refer to the monks 
of St. Bernard. ‘Tell them that there are many Protestants 
as well Catholics in Switzerland. 


ll.— resentation. 


Mi “ler. 1) i lopment Of Matte y. 
Switzerland is situated Point out the position on the 

nthe heart of map, and require children to 

Character of [-urope. name the countries which sur- 
country. It is a wild, round it. 

rugged = coun N. Germany. 
try, made up chietly of moun I. Germany and Austria, 
tains and table-linds. ‘Two S. Italy. 
third f tl Whole of the W. France. 
count 5 fille vith lofty Develop the character of the 
mount Vlany oft the country. by referring to vood 
top { unta ire pl tures ind photo raphs, and 
covered with snow Ihe the children’s knowledve of the 


iit of perp poem * Ex elsior. 
Snow line. tual now What do you mean by limit 
Switzerland is of perpetual snow 


fro t feet high Which is the highest moun 
tain in the British Isles ? 
ben Nevis 
What is the height of Ben 
Nevis 


Over 4.000 fect high. 

Compare with the snow line 
n Switzerland, and show that 
the snow-capped mountains 
must be twice as high as Ben 
Nevis. 


Lakes. These are often 

large, and very 

beautiful, being surrounded 

by wild and grand rocks, with 

snpw mountain peaks be- 
yond them. 


Quaint little villages are 
often perched 

Yillages. uponthe rocky 
ledges high 

above the lakes and valleys. 
In the plains the country 
is very fertile, 

Plains. because there 


is plenty of 


water from the glaciers and 
lakes to fertilise them. 


Development of Matter. 


Show pictures of snow-tields 
and describe the vast fields 
eternal snow on _ the lof 
heights of the mountains. 


Describe the blue leaping 


dancing Reuss as it clashes 


down from St. Gothard to jo 
the Rhine. 


Point out the chief lakes 
the map. 
(Geneva. 
Constance. 
Neuchatel. 
Lucerne. 


Zurich. 


Refer to the Alpine villag 
through which the yout 
passed, 


When are plains fertile ? 

When they are well water 

Why should the Swiss pla 
be well watered ? 

Because there is a good s 
ply of water from the glaciers 


Recapitulaiion. 


What do you know of the general character of Switzerland 
Its situation ? What is the limit of perpetual snow ? 

Where do the glaciers begin? Where do the Alpi 
streams originate ? Describe an Alpine stream, Ment 


some of the chief Swiss lakes. 


Why are villages perched 


rocky heights ? Describe the plains. Why are the plainss 


fertile ? 


Summary to be written on blackboard. 


General Character of Switzerland. 


Snow line. 
Glaciers. 
Alpine streams. 
Lake S. 
Villages. 


Plains. 


Require various children 


to give a general account 


Switzerland in continuous narrative. ‘The following 


re asonably expec ad: 


& 


Switzerland. High up 
snow fields, where the 


rocky, and villages are 





grow quickly, 


is from $8,000 to 9,000 feet high. It is very beautilu 


Switzerland is situated in the middle of Europe. ! 
a wild country, and has many high mountains, whic! 
often covered with snow. 


t 


The snow line in Switz 


above the snow line are 
snow never melts. The g! 
flow out of these snow fields, and go slowly dow 
valleys. Many Alpine streams begin in the glaciers, 
they rush quickly down the mountains. There ar 
great lakes in Switzerland, such as Lake Geneva 
Lake Lucerne. Sometimes the mountains are bat 
built high up on rocky ! 
rhe plains are very fertile, and all kinds of veg! 
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Matti r. 
Switzerland has no sea 
coast, _ there- 


Climate and fore the sea 
vegetation. cannot affect 
the climate, 

No sea coast. but the climate 
of Switzerland 
considerably affected by 
height of the country. 
ifew hours’ walk up the 
intains We Can experience 
all varieties of 
climate, from 
the vines and 


Height 
affects 


climate and olives in the 
vegetation. valleys to the 
eternal snows 


the tops of the mountains. 


Southernand ‘The south- 


Northern ern sk ypes of 
Slopes. the Alps are 
warmer than the northern 


slopes, and grain and vines 
will grow on the southern 
slopes at a higher level than 
nthe northern slopes. 


THE 





Developme nt of Matter. 


How does the sea coast of 
England affect its climate ? 
Why is the west coast of | 


England warmer than the east 
coast fr 
How does height affect cli- 


mate r 


Refer to the youth passing 
through the village in the pine 
forests and reaching the region 
of snow at break of day. 

Where do we find olives and 
vines in Switzerland ? 

Where do we find grain, 
fruit trees, and timber trees ? 

Where do we find pine 
forests ? 

Where do we tind perpetual 
snow fr 


Snow. 


Mosses. 


Shrubs. 


\ 


Pine trees bear- 


ing cones, 


‘Timber trees and 


grain. 


Vines and walnut. 


Olives and figs. 


Cultivated About 
land. fifths of 
of Switzerland 
cultivated. 
Switzerland has more than 
llion acres of land. 
1. Rocky and covered with 
now, 3 million acres. 
2. Covered with 


four- 
the 


int cannot 


fc rests, 


nearly 2 million acres. 


ultivated 
I nh acres. 


land, over 


Forests. Phe pine for 


re characteristic fea 


\lpine scenery. Many 

4 the mountain slopes 
ered with the tall, 

slender pines with 


edle-like leaves and 

Che pine foresis are 
d shady inthe hot sum 
ither. The ground is 


nd springy to walk on, 


vered by a carpet of 


cedle-like 
uldren gather wood 
forest for fuel, and all 
which are 


le aves. 


ik 


I CTTICS, 


Why can land not be culti 
vated ? 

Children will suggest when 
it is rocky, when it is forest 
land, when it is covered with 


perpetual snow, when it is 
covered with shrubs and 
mosses. 

Do you know any land in 


England we do not cultivate ? 

Mountain land covered with 
gorse, heather growing among 
the rocks. 


Describe a pine tree ? 

Why did the old man in 
‘Excelsior’ warn the youth 
against the danger of pine 
trees f 

Show pictures of pine trees. 

Show fir cones. 

Describe a pine forest with 


the beautiful moths, butterflies, 
and flowers it contains. 

\sk the children to describe 
these berries. Show pictures 
of them from sheets of Alpine 
plants. 





PRACTIC 






AL TEACHER. 


Matter. Development of Matter. 
| 
Cranberry, 


strawberry, 


sold to visitors. 
| bilberry, wild 
and raspberry. 


Flowers. Many beau- Show dried specimens of 
tiful flowers are found in Alpine flowers and_ pictures 
Swiss plains, forests, and fiom coloured shects of Alpine 
mountain heights. flowers. 

Beautiful yellow and white A cyclamen in a pot may be 
anemones. shown. 


Many varieties of blue 
gentians. 

The cyclamen, purple and 
white. 

Beautiful yellow and blue 
violets, 

The delicate soldanellas. 


The Edelweiss. 


Description The Solda Describe how the Swiss 
of Soldanella nella is a fra- people love to tind the delicate 
and . gile, prettily- little soldanella lifting its head 
Edelweiss. fringed, pale fromthe melting snow. It ts 
flower. It is one of the first’ the herald of spring. 
to bloom in the Alpine Describe how the Swiss 
spring. It blooms close by boys love to find the Edel 


the melting snows. weiss to wear in their hats. 


The k:delweiss, which 
means noble white flower, 
grows high up on rocky 
slopes. It is a soft, white, 


woolly flower. 
Recapitulation. 
What influences usually affect the climate of a country ? 
Nearness to sea, height, slope. 
Which of these affect the climate of Switzerland ? 
The height of the land and the slope. 
How does height affect climate ? 
The higher we £o the colder it becomes. 
How high may we go in Switzerland ? 
Above the snow-line. 
Why does the slope affect the climate ? 
rhe southern slopes of the Alps face the sun and ar 
warm, the northern slopes are turned away from the sun 
and are colder. 
How would you describe the climate of Switzerland ? 
It has a variety of climates. Warm in the valleys and 
cold on the mountains. 
Describe the different kinds of vegetation you would meet 
with in passing from the plains to the mountain heights. 
How much of Switzerland is cultivated ? 
A little over one-sixth. 
What becomes of thx 
It is unfit for cultivation. 
Why? 
kKither because it 
rocky, or it is covered with forest. 


rest ¢ 


is covered with snow, or it is too 
Describe a pine forest 

What kind of berries grow in the forests. 

W here do the pt ople get wood for fuel ? 

Mention some of the most beautiful flowers. 

Describe the Soldanella. 

Why do the Swiss people love it : 

Where does it grow 

Describe the Edelwei 


What does its name mean ? 
Where does it grow 
SUMMARY FOR BLACKBOARD 
Climate and Vegetation 

No sea coast. 
Height affects climate 
South and north slope 
Cultivated lands. 
l orests. 
| OWwCTS. 


Soldanella. 


] ce iwelss. 





































































































THE 


Require various children to express the whole in connected 
Narrative 

rhe climate of Switzerland depends upen the height 

of the land, and also upon the slope of the land. In the 

valleys olives and grow, on the lower slopes of the 

are vines, corn, and fruit trees, higher up are 

pine forests, and above are shrubs, mosses, and perpetual 


hgs 


mountain 


now. About four-tifths of the land canno: be cultivated 
on account of the snow, rocky land, and forests. The 
pine forests are very beautiful. The long straight pines 
are cool and shady in summer. Many berries grow in 
the forests which the children gather to sell to visitors. 
»witzerland has many beautiful flowers. Yellow ane- 
mones, blue gentians, purple cyclamens, and blue and 
yellow violets. ‘The soldanella is a delicate flower which 


blooms just under the snow. The people call it the 
herald of spring. The Edelweiss is a white woolly 
flower which grows high up on rocky slopes. Its name 


means noble white flower. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Som} 
It 3 
service in dentistry. 


RECENT APPLICATIONS OF THE NEW PHOTOGRAPHY.- 
expected that the RKontgen X-rays will prove of considerable 
In a recent article contributed by F. Harrison 
ritish Dental Association, the inception of 
1, the construction of artificial crowns, the anomalies of 
roots, the difficult eruption of wisdom teeth, and many other condi- 
tions of organs enveloped in tissue opaque under ordinary conditions, 
are said to become visible by the illumination of the X-rays, and 
reproductions of these subjects, taken with a Newton's tube illus- 
trate the article. For the purpose of medical diagnosis, experi- 
ments at Berlin with fluorescent screens have enabled Du Bois 
Reymund and Grumnach to discern clearly the pathological condi- 
tions of the heart and other internal organs in the living subject. 
Ihe by the lungs of a man who bad once suffered 
from pulmonary hemorrhage revealed the presence of calcifica- 
tions of formerly tuberculous parts as dark spots, and similar dark 
points indicated calcification in the heart of another person. 
Healthy tissues, on the other hand, were transparent to the rays. 


othe Journal of th 


hadow cast 


* * 
* 


THe RONTGEN Rays As A DETECTOR OF ADULTERANTS. 


The RKontgen rays are likely also to be of service in the detection of 


adulteration. W. Arnold, of Ausbach Erlangen, has instituted 
some interesting experiments to determine whether the X-rays are 
capable of being used to detect impurities in food stuffs and other 
Although carbohydrates, fats, and anilin colours are 
transparent to the rays, small differences may be detected, and the 
vegetable oils classified in the following order :—(1) Castor oil, 
(2) Almond oil, (3) Olive oil, (4) Poppy oil, (5) Sesame oil, (6) Cot- 


ubstances, 


on seed oil, While the difference between (2) and (5) is hardly 
noticeable, castor oil is found to be more transparent than the 
others. Butter was the least transparent of the fats, then lard, the 
most transparent being margarine. In the case of vegetable 


matter, it was found that the tranparency decreased with the in- 
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efficient that it is possible to read a paper in every part of the 

and the cost appears to be less than that of lighting by petroleu, 
The generator, containing calcium carbide and water, is placed 
the rear platform under the steps, and weighs when charged op 
27 lbs. It is said to be capable of producing 35 cubic feet of 
gas, the illuminating power of which is estimated at fifteen 


that of ordinary gas. 
+ * 


Tuk Acip ExcrRETION OF Roots.—An interesting course ¢ 
experiments has been instituted by F. Czapek into the nature of 
acid substances contained in the fluid excreted from the roots of ; 
number of plants. Among inorganic bases potassium was found | 
be invariably present ; magnesium occurred very often, but calciun 
only rarely. Small quantities of chlorides were often found, phos. 
phates invariably, and the acid reaction was due to primary pot 
sium phosphate. With regard to the organic acids, formic acid 
often present in the form of potassium formate. Orxalic aj 
occurred only in the hyacinth, and then only in the form of potas 






drat 20, HI 
This Compa 
suppues I 


oxalate. ‘The corrosive action of the roots of the plants on miner » any other 
substances seems to be due almost always to the presence of carbon HiByal, a 10 ye: 
dioxide. cost if no’ 
* * from 14 Guine 

* N.B.—AN 

subdues the 

OXYGEN Gas As A RESTORATIVE.—Oxygen inhalation has Mr. I. Kune 
been found useful in cases of drowning, and the imbibing = a 
poisohous gases in chemical factories. Where noxious gases hay a sage 
been inhaled by workmen on entering flues, or chambers in which Mr. J. H. 
chemical processes have been carried out, what is wanted is the choice ref 
immediate supply of fresh oxygen to the lungs, and this is mos — 
easily furnished by a cylinder of compressed oxygen, either by: [Show Koor 
tube conveying a gentle stream being placed in the patient’s mouth, Mi meats for Ho 


while the lips are held tightly round the tube, or by the latter being 
inserted in one nostril, while the other is compressed. A respiratu: 
may also be used for the purpose, covering both mouth and nos 





Several lives are reported to have been saved by this method, a man 

it is recommended that a cylinder of oxygen gas be kept brass © 

readiness at places where poisonous gases are likely to be produced MR wraps, Sc: 

and to affect the work-people ; also at police stations, and Roy: a 

Humane Society stations. Straight 

+ * kof f 

Prussic ACID IN PLANTs.—Recent investigations made fea: J. 3 

Dr. Treub as to the formation and distribution of hydrocyanic —_— 

prussic acid in /angium edule show that the acid is one of the 

earliest nitrogenous products of assimilation in the plant. Both 

the cortex and pith special cells rich in the acid were found, and 

could also be detected in the pericycle as well as in the parenchywa 

cells of the leaves and in the flowers and fruits. The phloem p 

vides the channel along which it is conveyed after being formed 

the leaves, and the special celis in which it is found to occur | 

mately become proteid storehouses. The presence of carbohydrates 

and the supply of nitrates from the soil are essential conditions i 

the formation of the acid. The che 
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NEW COMPOSITION STORIES. 


STANDARD V. AND 1st YEAR P.T.’s. 





crease of ash. Saffron absorbed the least, but pepper the most Suitable for ‘Unseen Tests’ in Reading also. JAMES 
rays. Adulterations of spices with earths, ochre, sand, etc., or of 
flour with chalk, fluor spar, or heavy spar, were clearly recognis- 
ible. Gelatin stained with anilin dyes could be arranged in the | 
llowing order :—(1) Methyline blue, (2) cyanine, (3) methyl 498. 
violet, (4) cosine, (5) fuchsine, (6) mode brown, (7) orange, (8) ; i 
chrysaniline, (9) fluorescine; thus it appears that the brightest How THE DONKEY WAS BEATEN.—Not long ago a Nort () 
colours are the least transparent. With urine, the transparency | Monger wanted to cross the Thames by the ferry from ‘ort 
decreased with an increase in the amount of sugar. In the case of | Woolwich to the south side. His donkey, however, refused tos ¥ 
all liquids, the absorptive power increased with the specific gravity ; | On board the ferry. They coaxed it In every way, but the gest ol 
in that of the elements, it followed the atomic weight. The acid declined to move a step. ‘They wouldn’t thrash it, but they rs m 
radicals had considerable effect on salts ; and arsenates, sulphates, beat it all the same, and this the people proceeded to do by a of 
and phosphates showed much greater absorption than chlorides. Neddy bodily into the boat. But when the southern shore . H 
es * reached, the donkey stubbornly refused to leave it. Now, howeves 
° no time was to be wasted in humouring the animal. A rope ¥* 
A New Tram-Car In-uminant.—On the Paris tram-cars attached to a van in front and fastened to the barrow behind, a 
acetylene is being tried as an illuminant. The lighting is so far _ then the donkey was hauled ashore by force. 
In consequence of the insertion of Holiday matter this month, several of our regular contribu 7 
tions are purposely held over. ALL will be resumed in the September number, togeth¢ . 
4 


with other and new features. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


UCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT co, LONDON & NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 
For Circular, - 
T estimonials, 

and ANY a . { i } 
Maker’s List | : } 
and designs, 
apply to the 


MANAGER, 
a3, 
Estate 
Buildings, eet ei 
Huddersfield, _ "= | 


drat 20, HIGHBURY PLACE, » LONDON, N. Close to Highbury Station | 
Trams. 
s Company is conducted by Teachers for Teachers, School Managers, &c., 
upp | 


| 





es Pianos, American Organs, Harmoniums, &c., at prices unequalled 

y any ( other Firm, Dealer, or Maker, for Cash or Instalments, with a month’s free 
ral, a 10 years’ warranty, carriage paid, and free exchange or return at our risk | 

st if not fully satisfactory. Iron-Framed School Pianos, new and guaranteed, 

14 Guineas Cash. 

N. .B —All our Pianos are fitted with a special action to the Soft Pedal that fully 

75 the tone, and effectually preserves the Instruments during prs actic ec. 

Mr. 1. Knowxes, Clerk to the School Board, Wellington, Salop, writes :—* The 

| Board accept your Tender (in competition through 7he Schoolmaster) to 

pply them with nine five-octave Harmoniums, warranted (with trial), and carriage 


Mr. J. Yoxa.t, M.P., writes :—‘I enclose cheque in payment for Piano; 
+ choice re! —e. the greatest credit on your firm. I am entirely satisfied with it 
ill respects, and I feel sure that a customer benefits very much by taking advan- 
ge of your experience and large connection.’ 

ow Kooms open Daily. Call and see our Stock, or write for our List of Instru- 
ents for Home or Ae we lg specifying class preferred, and you will find 


WE CAN SAVE YOU POUNDS. 








MRS. HIBBERT'S KNITTING FRAMES 
REGISTE 


ad I sy Schools, either w 
valid Petticoats, 
l Lanes Bags, « 


brass e WOGREM pou ire now use :; in many Girl 


ic ) I 
Wraps, Scarves, Got Covers, ‘'shopping, ‘Work, 


Round Frames. witt peg > mone 19 pegs, 16; 14 pegs, gd. 
Straight }rame with 100 pe 49 pegs, 797 42 pers, 29 

tfull I for the Frame » with two lement 

Time Table Forms for all School 

Other School Requisites. 


i J. MARSHALL & Co., 


jupplet 
ind Class-room h 


Lists Free. 
and all Booksellers; also post free from Mrs. HIBBERT, 
St. Chad's, Shrewsbury. 


EPPS’S 
COCOAINE 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(Tea-like.) 
The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa 


d 
. from 69d. ea 





n being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their | 


excess of oil, leaving for use a finely-flavoured powder—‘ Cocoaine,’ 
‘product which, when prepared with boiling water, has the con- 
istence of tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking 
the pl ace. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 
Sold only in tins, labelled : 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homceopathic Chemists, London. 





BoRD'S PIANOS, 


FOR SALE, with 25 per cent. Discount for Cash, 
or 14s. 6d. per month (second-hand, 10s. 6d. per 
month) on the Three Years’ Hire System. Lists free 
of C. STILES & Co., 40 & 42, Southampton-row, 
Holborn, London, W.C.—Pianos exchanged. 


ECHSTEIN Pianos. 


These magnificent Pianos for hire on the Three 
Years’ System, at advantageous prices and terms. 
Lists and particulars free of CHAS. STILES & Co., 
40 & 42, Southampton-row, Holborn, London, W.C. 


| 


A WEEK OR FORTNIGHT IN 


North Wales, The English Lake District, 


BLACKPOOL, MORECAMBE, 


‘LIVERPOOL, OR THE ISLE OF MAN. 


EXCURSIONS EVERY SATURDAY 
During July, August, and September. 


| From London (Euston) From London (Euston) 
at 8.15 a.m. for at 10.20 a.m. for 


ABERYSTWYTH. BLACKPOOL. 
BARMOUTH. LANCASTER. 


MORECAMBE. 
DOLGELLY. CARNFORTH. 
TOWYN. 


HARLECH. eee 
PORTMADOC. WINDERMERE. 
LLANWYRTYD aie 
LLANGAMMARCH aeameme. 


WELLS. 
NEWTOWN. KESWICK. 
SHREWSBURY. COCKERMOUTH. 
'From London (Euston);From London (Euston) 
at 10.50 a.m. for at 10.50 a.m. for 


CHESTER. LLANDUDNO. 
BIRKENHEAD. CONWAY. 


HOLYWELL. BANGOR. 
RHYL. BETTWS-Y-COED. 


CARNARVON. 
ABERGELE. LLANBERIS (for 
COLWYN BAY. 


Snowdon) 
And Numerous Other 


Places. 
From EUSTON at 


7.15 a.m. for the Isle of Man, via Fleetwood. 
10.10 a.m. for Southport and the Isle-of Man, via Liverpool. 
12.1 night (Fridays) for Liverpool. 


Tickets will be issued from Broad Street, Kensington, Victoria, and 


and other London Stations by ‘Trains in connection. 


to LONDON 
the 


except 
following 


Similar Excursions will run from the above-mentioned place 
from Douglas, Isle of Man) on MONDAYS, re 
Saturday or Saturday week, at the same 


turning on 
fares 


»btained at the Stations and Parcels Receiving Offices, 


FRED. HARRISON, Ceneral Manager. 


Full particulars can be « 
July 1806. 


ROYAL UNIVERSITY. 
isc=2 


PUPILS OF THE 
ROYAL IRISH CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFUL. 


These include all Exams, from Matric. to B.A, 
More pupils -successful at these Exams, than any other 
Correspondence Class, 
Hees,—Payable in Easy Instalments, spread over full period of 
preparation. 


GUIDE TO THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. 


RE a 2 o: > z = I So. iw Ss. 
SCHOOLMASTE R —‘ Our readers will do well to procure this Guide, which 
will acquaint them fully with the initial steps.’ 
TEACHERS’ ac RNAL .-—‘ Anyone who wishes to obtain a degree has only 
to provide himself with this volume.’ 


Apply, SECRETARY, R.1.C.C., Lightcliffe, Halifax. 
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499. 
A Story or a Do One day a dog was standing at a corner 
close to a shop where two men were at work. A trap coming sud- 
denly round the corner knocked the dog down, and one of the 
wheels ran over its paw. rhe men in the shop seeing the accident 
ran out, and one of them took the dog into the shop and bound up 
its paw. The dog then wenthome. A few days after, the bandage 
which had been wound round the wounded paw came off, and the 
paw became very painful, The dog at once returned to the shop 
where he had been so kindly treated before, and held up his paw 
to be bandaged again. 
paw became quite well. 
500. 
Ar THe Last Gasp. 
fevers of recent years, set out for South Africa. But, like many 
others, he was painfully undeceived as to the ease with which a 
fortune was to be made. At last his little funds were totally ex- 
hausted ; he had scarcely a rag on his back. 


days, driven to pluck a handful of grass as he walked along to the 
He 
There 


It was the 


nearest settlement in the hopes of getting some assistance. 
pulled up the tuft, when he saw something in the ground. 
was no mistaking it-—dirty and non-sparkling as it was. 
precious metal for which he had undergone so much. 
from which he had taken the tuft of grass proved to be a perfect 
treasure, yielding gold to the value of thousands of pounds, 


501. 
\ (GERMAN 


the t 


FAnLe.——There is a fable of German origin which 
describes rrible adventures of four flies in search of a break- 
fast. ‘The first fixed his affection on some tempting jam ; but the 
jam had been adulterated, so this fly died from inflammation. 
second, thus warned against luxuries, resolved only to eat bread. 
But the bread was adulterated with alum, so this fly died. The 
third, in the hope of drowning his grief for the loss of his com- 
panions, betook himself to the edge of the beer-jug. But the beer 
was adulterated, so this fly, too, gave up the ghost, a victim to 
The fourth tly, seeing the fate of his comrades, decided 
that life was not worth living, and proceeded to commit suicide on 
a paper labelled ‘lly Poison.’ But the more he ate the better he 
throve ; for the fly poison, like everything else, was extensively 
adulterated, and succeeding generations of tlies have adopted it as 
their only safe food 


poison 


502, 

How A DRUNKARD Was CurRED.--A drunkard, who had resist- 
ed all efforts on the part of his poor wife to lead him to give up drink, 
had one little daughter of whom he was very fond, and who—unless 
he w very drunk indeed —-was always able to lead him home or to 
calm wn his furious outbursts of ill-temper. One night, when 
he had lost all reason, and was more like a wild beast than a man, 
the child attempted to make him lie down on a couch. Net 
knowing what he was doing, he struck her with a mug he had in 


open her forehead, 
poor child, and fled from the house. 


his hand, and cut Her mother picked up the 


When they arrived from a 


neighbour’s an hour or so after, he was lying asleep upon the ground, 
Im the orning he asked for the child ; and when he saw her with 
her head ound up, he asked who had dared to injure her Su, 
Upon learning the truth, he was so concerned, that he resolved upon 
the spot never to touch strong drink again ; and if ever he faltered 
in his resolution, the thought of the scar on his child’s face was 
sufficient to keep him from breaking it. 
5°3- 

A Smarr Answt \t the quarter-sessions a man was brought 

up by a farmer and accused of stealing some ducks. The farmer 


w them anywhere, and went on to describe their 


pe ity ‘Why,’ said the counsel for the prisoner, ‘they can’t | 
h a rare breed—-I have some like them in my yard,’ ‘ That’s 
very likely, sir,’ said the farmer, ‘they are not the only ducks | 
ive h tolen lately. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW OBJECT LESSON SUPPLEMENT, 
Beautifully be 


with our September Number. 


Printed in Colours, will 


Presented 
As an unusually heavy demand 
pected, our readers will do well to order 


copies of the Magazine early. 
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rhis the man did, and in < few days the | 
. be had with all the sheets alike, or assorted. 


A young fellow, during one of the gold | 


In his wanderings he 
was finally, through sheer hunger, having been without food for two | 


The spot | 


The | 
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REVIEWS. 


Suitable Occupation: Designs for Colouring, 
Set A, Flowers, etc. Set B, Geometrica 
Forms. Londonand Norwich: Jarrold & Sons 


These designs are faintly printed on drawing-paper, ay 
sold in packets of 48 sheets. In Set A there are 16 desigy 
of flowers and plants, the natural forms being give, 
Each sheet has two designs, one on each side. Packets my 


In the latt 


case there are three of each sort, and this gives six Copies ¢ Warral 
each design. and his 


In Set B there are also 16 designs, the forms bein 
geometrical patterns suitable for tiles, etc. One side of ea 
sheet is chequered with faint squares ; the other has a simily 


so 





arrangement of squares with the pattern in thicker lines, Th 
It is intended that pupils should colour the designs wit wa E 
suitable crayons. ‘The exercise would probably prove a Thir 
attractive one, and is provided in a convenient form. of New |} 
Cambridge Natural Science Manuals: Mecha CATAL 
nics—Hydrostatics. By Prof. Glazebrook @aatis ’P 
Cambridge: At the University Press. gives 
The desire to teach the various branches of natural science, Miparticula 
and especially of mechanics, experimentally, and thereforfi] pREE 
rationally, was the motive which prompted the issue of th 
4 < an 7 ich | present 
manuals comprehended in this series, several of which : 
have already had to notice in words of high praise. Th CAS 
present member of the series is from the able pen, backed } CUSTO 
the unique experience, of the editor of the series, and wher to induce 
we say that the volume is worthy of the editor, we shall bax h 
said sufficient to cause many of our readers to becon now 
possessed thereof. ‘This is what we recommend them tod purchas 
for it is certain that no teacher of hydrostatics, and equal) pres 
certain that no learner, can but profit by the study of ths . 
; alien alan ’ fm to their 
branch of mechanics, as treated by Professor Glazebrook 
this latest member of the Natural Science series. eae 
English Verse for Junior Classes. Part I. hg mer 
J. Logie Robertson, M.A. London and Edin JM{CHAINS, 















burgh: William Blackwood & Sons. JEWEL 
The primary design of Mr. Logie Robertson in producigg cuTL 
this book is to provide an introduction to the study of Eng PLA 
lish poetry for the use of pupils from twelve to fifteen yemfisityER- 
of age, and we know of no other text-book in which this pi Me 
pose is so well fulfilled. This first part of the work consi STIC 
of ten poems or portions of poems by poets of classical rai 
from Chaucer to Coleridge. Each of them is preceded &e.  & 
such an account of the author and his work as will pr SUPP 
the young reader to appreciate and enjoy the selected spe AT O 
men, and is followed by a number of notes of a thorough ; 
reasonable kind—just such, indeed, as the reader is likely® on sin 
feel the need of and to find helpful. As will be ready EASY | 
understood, the introductions are longer and the notes mo to Me 
numerous for the earlier selections—Chaucer’s ‘ Prologue, & A 


beginning.of Spenser’s;‘ Faerie Queene,’ and Milton’s * Mas 
of Comus’—than for the later poems—Gray’s ‘ Elegy 
Country Churchyard, Goldsmith’s ‘Deserted Village, 4 
It is a considerable ment 


SCHOLA 
PROI 








Coleridge’s ‘ Ancient Marincr.’ 

a book of this sort, that, while the notes throw ample light EN 

doubtful and obscure points, they are not needlessly mu 

plied as if for the purpose of preventing the reader from & — 

cising any power of thought on his own part. f J. 
‘This work should prove a very useful aid to the stuyé The 

literature in schools, and we shall look forward with pleast THe Ne 

to the appearance of the second and concluding part. J Silwy 

Natural History Wall Pictures: The @ Gok 

London and Idinburgh: W. & A. K. Johnst0t Pos 

This picture is well-suited to its purpose, It is of of Eacl 

venient size, well and correctly drawn and coloured, varn'™ Haul 

and mounted on rollers at a moderate price. The atta 

and grouping of cat and kittens is quite natural, an¢! 

whole would form an excellent basis for a conversatit J 

lesson. The letterpress added, though brief, is uselu x 

concise. Our readers who want a good set of pictures ¥ 





do well to see these. 
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MASTERS, MISTRESSES, & TEACHERS 


May obtain AT ONCE, and without any club formality, High-class Watches, Jewellery, 
Cutlery, and Plate, on SPECIAL CREDIT TERMS, at 20 PER CENT. BELOW 
LONDON CASH PRICES. 


THE VERACITY’ WATCH 


AN ENTIRELY ENGLISH SILVER LEVER. 
Warranted for Five Years, and will last a Lifetime. Well-known 
and highly recommended throughout the Kingdom and Colonies. 

Pronounced equal to a London-made £5 5s. Watch. 
SO/- on Special Credit Terms, or with FREE GIFT for Cash. 





The 
Third Edition 
of New Revised 2, ALEXANDRA VILLAS, 
CATALOGUE Tue GREEN, 
GRATIS & POST FREE SouTHALt, Mipp.eEseEx. 


gives full 
particulars of the 
FREE GIFTS Dear Sir, 
presented to 


I received the rings quite safely, and am 


June 8th, 1896. 








— exceedingly pleased with the manner in which the The ‘Veracity’ aa 
CUSTOMERS “ii ‘ 1e ‘Veracity’ Watch, Keyless or 
alteration has oeen effected. Keywinding, 80/- 

to induce them to 
show their At the same time [ am glad to say that my watch Letter 
purchases and still gives perfect satisfaction, and is still the envy D MISTRESS 


presents of all who have seen it. 


to their friends. 


Other Watches, 
CHAINS, RINGS, 
JEWELLERY value for money, 


1a Watch 


,a H 
from raged & ng" other 


ol 
who ~ ears ago 


three oods since. 


I was rather amused that you should thank me for High- — 
my continued patronage, seeing that in sending to 
you I only serve myself. You always give honest 
and you may rest assured that 


CUTLERY when I can afford to purchase | shall always come 

PLATE, to you first, and when I require anything altered or MASTERS: 
SILVER- repaired it will always be forwarded to your house. 

a I shall be pleased at any time to show anyone RYE, 

: anything which I have purchased from you, or to 4 

™ a Oy recommend your house if needful. SUSSE . 
SUPPLIED 

AT ONCE Please make any use you please of this letter. 


on similarly 
EASY TERMS 





The Keyless Silver Shell Back 


Faithfully yours, Watch, 42/- 


Keywinding Shell Back Watch, 30/- 











to Members EUGENIE THOMPSON, 
of the Tlead Mistress, Norwood Bridge Se hool, Southall. 
SCHOLASTIC 
PROFESSION. 
ENGAGEMENT 30/- WATCHES. 


JEWELLERY 


known as far as Egypt, Jamaica, and India, as 


J. N. MASTERS’ SPECIALITY. 
v Catalogue trates over 200 Kin 


Tue bie. 2 DesiGn Tem. Lovers’ Knot Broocn. 


i ost free, 


B TOO ch 
[lail-marked. 














I. N. MASTER Tee -veuaty” BYE. Sussex. 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS. 
The Best 30/- Watches in the World. 


TEACHERS’ WATCHES. 


The Six-Prize-Medal Silver Watches are 
made in Ladies’ and Gents’ sizes. ~ The 
Lady’s Size Watch has a beautifully engraved 
case, representing a shell, and has the 
unusual advantage, in a lady’s watch, of a 
seconds circle for timing drills, &c, 
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The St. George’ History Readers. Books IV. 
and V. Stories from British History. 
London and Edinburgh: T, Nelson & Sons. 

In these two volumes of a new series the biographicai 
element is very prominent. Graphic life-like touches every- 
where abound, and make the narrative vigorous and attrac- 
tive. ‘The influence of the printing-press and cf the discovery 
of the New World is well shown in the spread of learning, 
and the progress of the power of England under Elizabeth. 
Book V. deals in a clear and spirited fashion with the Euro- 
pean wars in which England was involved, as also with the 
American War of Independence, the rise of British power in 
India, and the changes connected with the French Revolu- 
tion. Political developments are described with an able and 
impartial hand. ‘The volumes are admirably illustrated with 
portraits of eminent men, views of historic buildings, striking 
scenes, and useful sectional maps. A good selection of poems 
relting to important events, abundant notes, and a detailed 
summary are appended to each book. ‘The material features 
of paper, typography, and binding are of excellent quality 


Blackie’s Domestic Economy Readers. Nos. 
I., II., V., and VI.; or Home Stories, 
Parts I. and II., Young Housekeepers, 
Helping Hands. London and Glasgow: 
Blackie & Son, Limited. 

These four numbers of a new reading series invest with real 
interest a subject which is not generally popular with young 
children. ‘The pleasant narrative form, and, in the earlier 
volumes, the simple little rhymes give variety to the reading, 
while the abundance and variety of the illustrations and the 

neral appearance of the books will surely make them attrac- 
tive to the little readers. In Books V. and VI. there are sum- 
maries of the subject-matter of the lessons which should help 
the girls to remember the chief points, and save the teacher’s 
time in writing the same out fully on the blackboard. The 
suggestive lists of objects and experiments for illustrating the 
lessons cannot fail to prove useful to young teachers. The 

Whole series can be heartily recommended for use in any 

school where domestic economy is taken as a class subject. 

As supplements to oral lessons and practical demonstrations, 

the books are likely to be of real service. Spelling lists and 

sections on word-building are included. 


Royal Science Readers. Book II. London and 
Edinburgh: T. Nelson & Sons. 

Like the first book of this graded series of object lessons, the 

second book now before us is a most attractive volume. It 

contains thirty reading lessons on common objects in Nature 


and manufacture, written in a direct and easy descriptive style, 
printed from beautifully clear type, and illustrated with very 
effective woodcuts The frontispiece presents a_ striking 
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coloured picture of the Black Country. A few fresh and simp) 

poems relating to some of the subjects of the lessons ; 

added, as well as a collection of exercises and summarg 

We anticipate for this Science Reader a hearty welcome fr 

teachers and children, 

A Little History of England for Junior Classe 
London and Edinburgh: W. & R. Chamber 
Limited. 

This is a very useful little book for the purpose of giyj 
concisely and clearly to quite young children the leagiy 
events in the history of England from the first landing of 4 
Romans to the present time—that is to the retiicment 
Mr. Gladstone. ‘The connecting links and the chief incidey 
that lead up to the great epochs and changes of dynasty 
so well given that children could hardly fail to obtain fj 
the book a very fair outline, which might eventually be {il 
in by reading more detailed works. The short accounts 
the social condition of the people and of the noted men oft 
different periods form pleasing features, and the summary 
chief events and the genealogical tables at the end should} 
useful helps. 

The print is clear and the binding neat. 
Processes of Manufactures as Practical Objeq 

Lessons. By James Menzies, M.A., and other 
_London: Cox & Co. 

There is abundant material in this book to make an excd 
lent teachers’ manual ; but it is much to be regretted 
such admirably useful matter is not presented in a mor 
systematic and attractive form. The title page looks like; 
trade advertisement and a list of contents mixed in a 
irregular fashion. From the preface we learn that the nots 
have been prepared by teachers, by manufacturers, or by 
experts, and have previously been issued separately, a 
explanatory accompaniments to several sets of mountel 
specimens. This may be regarded as some explanation d 
the want of arrangement and co-ordination. 

If we except two or three summaries, presumably fr 
writing on the black-board, the notes give absolutely no int: 
cations of methods of teaching or of the supposed condition 
of instruction. It would be interesting to know the ages 
the children for whom these lessons are intended, and thy 
length of time a lesson is expected to occupy. 

The information given on Wool, Leather, Rope, would 
each case afford matter for several lessons to any ordina 
class of children. In fact the book must be considered as4 
storehouse of information from which the skilful teacher m 
select what suits his purpose, and arrange it in lesa 
according to the circumstances of his class. 

We have said so much because we fear the title oft 
book might prove misleading. It can hardly be called a bea 
of ‘ Practical Object Lessons,’ but the practical teacher my 
depend on making such lessons by a judicious use of & 
material it furnishes so abundantly. 
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NEW BRANCH: 321, KENS'NGTON HIGH B8TREET, W. 





OUR JULY NUMBER. Please read _ unsolicited testimonial 


printed on page ix. If you like the Magazine, a recommendation to! 
professional friend will be much appreciated by us. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


OUR AMATEUR 


OTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 


FOR 


THE HOLIDAYS. 





First Prize: 


THREE-GUINEA CAMERA. 





Second Prize: 


Photographic Apparatus of the value of ONE GUINEA, 


TO BE SELECTED BY THE WINNER. 


vee other Prizes of the total value of One Guinea may be 


awarded at the discretion of the Judges. 


i i i i i ei i i ae 


i the benefit of those of our readers, 

probably a large number, who rely on 
their Camera for providing amusement during 
their holidays and material which may enliven 
i dull lesson when work is resumed, we have 
uwranged for a competition in Amateur Pho- 
tography, for which prizes will be 
ufficient value to attract a large field. 

Competitors must send in two mounted 
copies of each of three different subjects. The 
subjects may be varied in kind—River, Sea- 
shore, Street, Figure, etc. 

Short explanatory notes of subject, together 
with full name and address of competitor, must 


be written on the back of each photograph. 


given of 


The award will depend partly on the artistic 
and technical quality of the photographs, and 
partly on their suitability. for illustrations for 


some form of class lesson. 


The prints submitted may be any size and 
by any process, but must be done wholly by 
the competitor, and without professional aid 


in the production of either negative or copy. 


Photographs must be sent to the Office of 
the ‘ Practical Teacher’ by September 4th, 
and marked ‘ Photographic Competition.’ The 
result will be announced in the issue for the 


following month. 


All Competitors will be required to send the Coupons of both the 





/' AND AUGUST HOLIDAY NUMBERS of the ‘Practical Teacher.’ 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
DURING JULY. 


BLACKIE & Son.—The Warwick History of England. 
W. : R. CHAMBEKS, Lrp.—Elementary ‘Science Readers, 
jook Il.—Course of Arithmetic (Scheme A; : Standards I. to 

Y Il. New Edition (T. B. Ellery). 

J. & A. CuurcHiLi.—Elementary Practical Chemistry (Clowes 
& Colem in). 

W. Bb. CLive.—Matriculation Directory, June 1896.—Czesar : 
Gailic War, Book III. (Allcroft & Masom). 

J. CURWEN & Son Song : The Teachers of Britain (Brind). 

W. & A. K loan PON Familiar Scenes for Object Lessons: 


Ilaymaking. ixpenpy Atlas. 
LONGMANS & Ce (a ographic al Serie Ss, Book Ill. : The World. 
Domestic Economy Readers, Standard V.—Physical Exer- 


cises and Gymnastics for Girls and Women (Ilarvey). 
MACMILLAN & Co., Lrp,—Pupil ‘Teachers’ Series : Gray’s Elegy. 
Geography Keader, Book V. 

McDouGaLw’s Epucarionat Co,, Lrp.—Practical Geometry, 
Standard VI.—‘ Index’ Series of Drawing Cards : Freehand 
ind Ruler Work, Standard ILL.—Ludgate ‘Graded’ Arithmetic 
Test Cards, Standard II, 

MIscELLANEOUS.—Technical Education: A National Necessity 


(Corby). 

T. Murny Skertchly’s Physical Geography, Revised Edition 
(Ifowell) \lvebra for Beginners, with Answers (Dodds). 
Oxrorp UNIVERSITY Pri Old ‘Testament History for Schools. 

Part Il. (Dr. Stokoe 
GEORGE Putin Geography of Africa (Hughes & Fran- 
con William Universal Symbolic Grammar Charts : French. 
Practical Method of Class Management (Hackwood). 
SmMirHu, Ep « Co.—Cornhill Magazine, No. 1, New Series, 
July. 
link AMERICAN Book Company.—Practical Rhetoric ((Juacken- 
bos). 
Tue CaAmBpripGE UNIveRSITY PREss.——Solutions of the Ex- 
unples in Loney’s Plane Trigonometry, Parts L. and II. 
VIN : Coa., Ltp Morton’s Ilandbooks of the Farm : No. IV. 
The Soil (Scott & Morton). 
WAppDINGTON & JACKMAN.—‘ Monthly Progress’ Test Cards, 
Standards I. to VII.—New Circular Progressive Course Draw- 
il sheet 
WESTMINSTER Scuo Book Derdodr. Exercises in Voice Pro- 
tion and Enuneciation for Speakers and Readerg (Dr. 
1) tan 


FOR 


SCHOOLMISTRESSES. 


CONDUCTED BY 
MISS SOPHY LOCH, 
[Examiner in Needlework to the London School Board, 


pes” With a view to giving every assistance and help to all 
our jady readers, we have arranged to open a Needlework 
( mn in the *P.1T.,’ which will be conducted by Miss Sophy 


Loch, who is well known to many of our subscribers as the 
withor of a series of excellent articles on ‘Needlework for 
P Teachers,’ tributed to our columns a year or so ago. 
Miss Loch w indertake to criticise and return any School 
Needlework which may be sent to her, and will reply to any 

ries bearing uj Schedule /il. in the Government Code. 


it is intended, when necessary, to fully illustrate 
replies by diagrams, &c. 
All queries should be addressed ‘NEEDLEWORK EDITOR,’ 
Office of the Practical Teach , 33, Paternoster Kow, London, F.C. 
Keaders who may wish specimens sent back after criticism 
should send the necessary postage. 
A suitable nom-de-fPlume sl hould be chosen if the writer’s own 
name is not to be publishea, 
In all cases queries must be accompanied by the coupon for the 
current month. 


= For Pupil Teachers’ Needlework Prize Competition, 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


OUR JULY NUMBER. 


UNSOLICITED 












TESTIMONIALS. 









‘July P.T. to hand. It is an excellent number. I must congratulate you on your 
st number of a New Volume. It will prove helpful to many classes of teachers, and 
gether is a remarkable sixpennyworth. I hope ihe increased sale will reward you 
r your enterprise.’ 










‘| consider it a wonderful sixpennyworth.’ 


‘Allow me to congratulate you on the excellence of the two Supplements to June 
d July numbers. They are extremely valuable. I have given my two to a friend, but 
cannot do without them, so I risk a shilling to get them again. They are honestly 
orth it.’ 


| cannot but congratulate you on the capital appearance of the P.T. The magazine 
is always been a good one, but it is now surpassing itself.’ 









‘May I be allowed to congratulate you on the excellence of the July number of the 
I. Each number is better than the last. Even my non-scholastic friends enjoy 
ading it.’ 










‘The Supplements we consider excellent, and well worth the money, irrespective of 
e valuable paper included.’ 



















LONDON UNIVERSITY EW EDITION. FURTHER ENLARGEMENT. 
MATRICULATION. 


i ees teen, Sopeetner iat week : WIGHTMAN’S 
ROYAL UNIVERSITY CLASSES. : ARITHMETICAL 


P, L.G.P. Medical and Legal Preliminaries ] AB LF B ) () K 








WA 


Papers Corrected for Schools. 


LABORATORIES 
For Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Physiology, &c. 


spectus on application to R. C. B. KERIN, B.A., = 

m, First in First Class Classical Honours, Editor Contatus a great variety of information, 
Phaedo’ and ‘ Pro Plancio,’ Author of ‘ Matriculation useful not only to the elementary scholar, 
tse,’ CARLYON COLLEGE, 55 and 56, CHANCERY LANE. but to the advanced student. 





CROWN I6mo. 48 pages. 
Proe Ows Panny. 


Large Staff of 7utors. 
VATE TUITION and CLASSES IN AUGUST. 


lasses in BIOLOGY and PHYSICS, and B.A. 
Classes, August 3. Many Mifiten copies of this valuable 


EXAMINATION OF SCHOOLS. werk have been sold. 
CCESSES. LONDON UNIVERSITY MATRIC., ef Write to the Publishers 
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ts; PREL. Sct, 1896, 6; R.U.L, 14; SCIENCE Simpxin, MarsHact, Hamicton, Kent & Co., Lo., 
LARSHII Guy’s and Westminster, 2; OXFORD Stationers’ Hall Court and Paternoster Row ; 
S. ICAL SCHOLARSHIP; DORECK SCHOLARSHIP, OF THE PRINCIPAL SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 
—— id 1896, &.; WESTMINSTER S« HOL,, 1896; AND OF THE PUBLIGHERS, 
—_ » June, 3, ONE IN HONOURS. WIGHTMAN & Co., “ The Westminster Press,” Regency St., London, $.W. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A NEW VOLUME 


Tue PRACTICAL TEACHER 


Began with last Month’s Issue—the July Number 
Price GA. Monthly. Annual Subscription, including all Supplements, Post Free, 





THE PRACTICAL TEACHER has been conducted with a threefold purpose in view :— 


1. To provide a supply of materials indispensable to Teachers in their practical w 
and of such variety as to suit schools of all grades. 

2. To bring Teachers into touch with the educational life and thought of the tim 
means of Articles on Educational Topics, Interviews with prominent Educationists, Reviews of Ed 
tional Literature, publication of Official Circulars, etc. 


3. To give assistance to young Teachers who are preparing for their professi 
examinations. 


Twelve Reasons for Subscribing to 








The New Volume of 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Because in quality and usefulness it is far and away in advance of any other Educational M 
ever published in any part of the world. 

Because it contains practical papers by practical Teachers, and is invaluable to all who 

Because our aim is to make the ‘Practical Teacher’ indispensable to every teacher in the 

Because the ‘Practical Teacher’ so completely covers the work of the School that it 
necessary to take in any other Educational Magazine. 














Because Teachers can have replies to all kinds 6f queries relating to any branch of 
Work, as well as to all Legal matters in any way connected with School Life. 

Because the ‘Practical Teacher’ contains the most perfect preparation for the Pupil Ted 
Scholarship, and Certificate Examinations. 


Because the Beautifully-printed Coloured Supplements presented with every number 4 
worth double the price charged for the Magazine. 


Because its Illustrated Interviews with Well-Known Teachers at Work are the best an 
original ever published. 


Because the July and August numbers contain a new and complete story suitable for § 
Readirg. 


Because it is the oldest and best Educational Magazine, specially adapted to meet the n 
Teachers. 


Because it contains 72 yages of contributions by the most eminent writers on Edu 
/ I 5S 
matters. 


Because it is the Teachers’ favourite Magazine, and its annual subscription, post free, i 
all supplements, iss only Ts. 


Office of THE PRACTICAL TEACHER, 33, Paternoster Row, Londo 
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TONGUES 


AND THEIR USES. 





ONGUES are modified in form and structure either for the purpose of obtain- 
ing food or for the preparation of food for the stomach. They may be thin, 
pliant, moist, and thickly covered with certain glands on the surface, as in 

the higher animals; they may be horny and beset with spines, as in many birds ; 
they may exude a sticky substance, to which Ants or other forms of insect food 
adhere, as in many insect-eating annals; and they may be of great length, as in 
the Ant-eater, or nearly absent, as in the Crocodile. 


A.—Tongue of Cat. The Cat belongs to a group of animals (the Carnivora : 
Lions, Tigers, Leopards, ete.) which, when wild, feed exclusively upon flesh. 
Its tongue is covered with numerous spines, by which it can remove the 
smallest particles of flesh from the bones of its prey, and which are also of 
great utility in cleaning its fur. The tongue is somewhat dry to the touch. 


B.— Tongue of Dog. It is long, narrow, very mobile or pliant, has no spines, 
and is thickly covered with minute glands or follicles. The Dog has a better 
sense of taste than the Cat. The tongue is very moist. 


C.—Tongue of Woodpecker. Birds’ tongues are usually hard, and 
sheathed in a horny covering. Taste is very little, if at all, developed in 
birds. The tongue is modified, like the beak, according to the character of 
the food. It may be tipped with a single spine or point, or barbed, like that 
of the Woodpecker or the Toucan, or serrated at the edge like that of the 
Duck, or in many other ways suited for obtaining various kinds of food. The 
tongue of the Woodpecker is adapted for inserting into the holes in the 
bark of trees where it finds the insects on which it feeds. 


D.—Tongue of Chameleon. Reptiles have many curious modifications 
of the tongue. The Chameleon feeds exclusively upon insects, which it obtains 
by darting out its tongue upon them very quickly. At the tip of the tongue 
is a gland which secretes a sticky substance, and to this the insects adhere 


E.— Tongue of Penguin. It is thickly covered with horny spines, by which 
the Penguin is enabled to retain its slippery and wriggling prey. 


F.—Tongue of Giraffe. It is adapted for laying hold of branches, and so 


bringing them into the mouth, in the same manner as the Cow seizes tufts 
of grass. 


G.—Tongue of Frog. The tongue of Frogs and Toads is very peculiar in 
its formation. It is attached to the front of the lower jaw, with the apex, 
or point, directed towards the throat. When about to seize an insect, the 
Frog slightly opens its mouth and throws out the tongue, which is provided 
on the surface with a sticky secretion. The insect is thus seized, carried 
backwards into the mouth, and swallowed. 


H.— Tongue of Crocodile. The tongue in Crocodiles and Alligators is 


firmly bound down to the sides of the lower jaw. It is not capable of 
movement, only a small portion of the tip being free. 


l!—The Great Ant-eater (South America). The tongue is long, black, and 
cylindrical. It is well provided with glands which secrete a sticky substance, 
to which Ants and other insects adhere. 
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A NEW VOLUME 
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THE JULY NUMBER. 
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the NEW VOLUME of Ube [Practical Teacher provision will be made 
for continuing the series of Articles which have proved so popular in the past, and 
which meet the wants of Teachers in every class of school. Arrangements have 
been made for the development and improvement of several departments 
of the paper, and for the introduction of new features which will still 
further increase its usefulness to the teaching profession. Our aim will 
be to make the Journal invaluable to every Male and Female Teacher in 


the Kingdom. 
OUR SCIENCE SECTION 


que in Educational Literature. It will be found indispensable in every Higher-Grade and Organized 
mce School, and of great use to teachers generally, the contributors being recognised masters of their 
tive subjects. Model Answers to questions in every subject dealt with in our Science Section will 
wr during the next few months. 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENTS 


te form of Object-Lesson Pictures and Diagrams, etc., will be issued with each number. Many of these . 
of greater value than the whole price of the journal, and they provide the teacher with a most useful addition 
is school apparatus. The series of Natural History pictures and diagrams to illustrate the Official Circular 
69 will be continued from time to time, and varied with pictures and maps for special Geography lessons. 
Drawing Examination Tests for various standards. will also be continued, and printed on paper the same size 


iat used for Government Tests: 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


rious kinds will be given in larger numbers than hitherto, and of a quality much superior to what has been found 
ble in the past. The paper and printing of the magazine will be much improved. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS 
‘been instituted, and their popularity already warrants an extension of this feature. 


See page 8 for OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION FOR THE HOLIDAYS, also other 
Competitions announced, pages 106 and 121 of this Number. 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, including all Supplements, '7/- 


OODLE LOO Ewrr www 


Orrice or The Practical Teacher, 333 PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C. 
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HISTORY READERS FOR ‘PRESENT CODE, 


ST. GEORGE THE ROYAL 
HISTORY ENGLISH HISTORY © 
SCHEME A. READERS. SCHEME B. READ 









































AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES OF HISTORY READERS. \ NEW SERIES OF HISTORICAL READERS PREPARED 
Ry Dr. G. W. Prornero, M.A., Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh, THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE EDUCATION COD = 
sie : Fellow rape orl * ahem Beautifully Illustrated, and containing Maps, Notes, and 
148 UTCHISON STIRLING, ° . ulfor orcn- arers o story, ¢ . 
we Fem . oh Eo, Summaries, and Genealogical Tables. i 
‘Just Published. Each Book is 1 a ‘Reader and | Text-Book in One. © 
Book IIL—STORIES OF BRITISH HISTORY, from nc. 55 to | SIMPLE STORIES OF ENGLISH HISTORY for Standard] a 
A.D. 1485. With Numerous new Iilustrations, -Price rs. pages, cloth boards. Price od. a 
Book IV.—STORIES OF BRITISH HISTORY, from a.p. 1485 to ‘This Book contains a series of Stories relating to English History told in tem 
1688. With numerous new Illustrations, Price 1s. 4d. language. ‘The youngest child who is able to read can understand them. 


ae 

Rook V.—STORIES OF BRITISH HISTORY, from 1688 to the | STORIES FROM EARLY ENGLISH HISTORY, for Stand 
Present Time. With numerous néw Illustrations. Price rs. 6d. In the Cok _ ‘Capen Story, from Renan Sick ha 

Book VI.—BRITISH HISTORY TO THE UNION OF THE | is told in the form of a continuous narra 

CROWNS, By G. W. Prorusro, M.A., Litt. D. With numerous new Illus STORIES AND BIOGRAPHIES. “fem 1066 to 1485, for & 

trations. Price rs, 8d ae TV. 224 pages. Cloth boards. Price 1s. 3d. ry 

This Book contains the History of England from the Norman Com 

ST. GEORGE HISTORY TEXT-BOOKS. Standards III. to VI. | the Death of Richard the Third, Leading Men and Great Events 

Price 1}. each cial attention. i % 

ar THE TUDOR PERIOD, for Standard V, Cloth boands 

1s, 6d. pe 

on v yr papegie oF THE Sonnet hai ivid The Biographies of Leading Persons ere given separately in this Book, ~ 

vere, in @ style that is at once simple, pleasing, and grapht, are vied fen | oH STUART PERIO , for Standard VI. Cloth boards = 


bictures of the mast striking events of British History, between B.C. 55 and A.D. 1485 ; 6d 

tud of the men and women who played a part in them, Several pages of poetry, , =e er ; 

joteh, meanings, and summaries complete a book that is “up to date” as regarte | eens octertens —— je bag Civil War and to the functions of ‘ 

the newest code requirements, and is admirably adapted Jor a reader for Stan- Numerous iograpnies are & PE . fy 

dard 111.’—SCuoOO.MastTer, THE HANOVERIAN PERIOD, for Standard VII. Cloth D 
' They ave well adapted for their purpose, and there is a picture on almost every Price 1s. 6d. 5 


sage, so that illustrations will teach as much as letterpress.—EpuCATIONAL The growth of the British Empire receives special attention, and all 
ome Biographies are given. 





The style is charmingly simple and choice, th te traction a A » > _ oP 704 . 
1) te told with acura of dtail. . . The werk movie high poake and TEXT-BOOKS TO THE ROYAL ENGLISH HISTORY ® 


tensive nse.’ —" ovat News, Standard Ill, v4d.; IV. ade: WV. 3d; VI. od.; VI ah 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH READERS 


COMBINED. : 
Containing Lessons from the Royal Readers (Pirst Series), tratislated into French, The English and French Text are given on opposite 
With numerous Illustrations, Questions, Vocabularies, Word Exercises, &e. 


PRIMER. Paper cover, price 4d. READER, No. II. Cloth, price is 
READER, No. I. Cloth, price 9d. | * READER, No. III. Cloth, price ts. q 

These books provide material for the simultaneous teaching of the English and French languages. The same lesson helps in the 
Questions, Word-Lessons, Notes, and Exercises, which have proved so useful in the Aoyal Readers, are given also in the French text 
Combined Reading Books. Used in conjunction with Nelson’s First’ and Second French Books (price gd. and 18, respectively), they 
very complete course in French for all classes of schools, 


*," A Specimen Copy post free to Head Teachers for Half-Price. 


= === 


NOW READY. 


NELSON’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


A GRADED SERIES FOR ALL THE STANDARDS. 


Book |., for Standards I, and II., 32 pp., paper, 2d.; cloth limp, 34. | Book U., for Standards IIT. and IV., 64 pp., paper, 4d. ; cloth a : ¥\) 
Book 1i1., for Standards V. and VI., 80 pp., cloth limp. Price 7d. es 6a a bY 
Teacher's Book, consisting of the three parts bound together and interleaved with writing-paper, cloth boards, Price 1s. ! 

















These books provide a very full course of carefully graded lessons and exercises in composition for all the Standards, Such a course is V0) 
vensable for teachers who wish to take composition in place of dictation, in accordance with a recent change in the English Coc.. The bos 
it is believed, be found of the greatest service by all teachers who aim at giving their higher classes an intelligent grasp of grammar and 0 
and of the relation of the one subject to the other. XV] 


* The method employed is inductive and experimental, and the results obtainable are certain to be clear conception and vigorous ¢ 
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